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BASIC  GUIDELINES  FOR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  "TITLE  IX-  CeMPblANCE  ' 


 In  order  to  apply  the  necessarily  abstract^and  techniccil  language  of  the 

Federal  regulation  to  the  physical  education  programs  of  educatibh  agencies 
and"  institutions ,  It  rtiay  be  useful  to  review  a  nurnber  of  basic  guidelines  or' 
principles  derived  from  the  Regulation.    The  principles  regarding. eompl iance 
in  *his  -area  are  scattered  throughout  the  Regulation  and  the  following  guide- 
lines pull  together  the  essence  of  physical  education  compliance- 

1-    Physical  education  prbgrams,  courses,  classes,  or  activities  may  not 
differentiate  between  students  on  the  basis  ofv sex. 

^  *"  •         '  ■        ^ . 

0  Any  requirements  for  participfltion  in  physical  educaticri  must  be 
the  sarhe  for  females  and  males.    Male  and  female  students  may  not 
be  requ-ired",  on  the  basis  of  their  sex-^  to  complete  different- 
numbers  of  hours,  daySi  or  "semesters  of  physical  education.  Males 
and  females  may  not  be  required  to  participate  in  different  physical 
education  programs,  -classes,  courses/^  aetivi^ties. 

/  ' 

•  t  Participation  in  physical  education  programs,  courses,  classes,  or 
activities  may  not  be  refused  to  st'lidents  on  the  basis  of^their  sex. 

0  Physical  gducation  courses  and  classes  may  not  be  conducted  separately 
for  male  and  female  students  (except  on  those  foccasidhs  v/hen  they 
deal  exclusively  with  human  sexuality)..    The  same  is/true  for  most 
physical  education  activiti.es.  " 

0  Physical  education  courses  may  hot  be  sex-desigriated. 

r 

2.  Title  Ix  Does  not  require  any^specific  curricula  or  activities  within  a 
physical  education,  program;  It  requires  only  that  those  which  are  offered 
by  an  agency  or  institution  ^  open  equal ly . to  students  of  both  sexes. 

—         -  -    Q  -   -  -         -  -         '      _  _    _  _ 

3.  Title  iX  does  not  specify  any  particular  process  for  the  assignment  of 
selection  of  students  , for  physical  education,  courses  or.classes.  -  Any 
procedure  may  be  used  if  it  does  hot  dis.criminate  on  the  bS^is  of  sex.  * 

4.  Students  may  be  grouped  by  abiTityi  as  assessed  by.objective  standards, 
within  physica].  eduicatidh  ^^clas^seS  or  act.ivities.    Grooping  by  objective, 
standardly  of  ability  may  result  in  groUps  composed  primarily  of  students 
of  one  sex..  \'  '  •       ^  » 

5.  Students  may  be  separated  by  sex  within  physical  educa\ion  classes  for 
participatidri' 'in  wrestling,  boxing  rugby,  iee  hockey,  football  ,  basketball'^ 
and  dthor  sports  the  purpose  or  major  activity  of  V7hich  Involves  bodilv 
c?ontact'.  •  V 

6:    Evaluation  of  stoBent's  skills  or  progress  in^physical  education  must 
be^  based  on  standard  'Wh1ch  do  not  have  an  adverse  impact  dn  students  . 
of  one  sex.  * 


.(P^ge  2)   '  .  ' 

If  the  use  of  a  ssingVe  standard  or  set  of  staridarSs  for  the  evaluation 
,05.  both  female  and  male  students  has'  ah  adverse  effect  upon  students  of 
one  sex: 

0  two  separate  standards  nr  sets  of  standards,  one  for.  m^les  and  one 
for  females,  should  be  cfeveVoped  for  evaluatioh  of  skills  or    per-  •  ; 
formahce;  or  , 

^-v.  *  _  '  "  ' 

6  a  single  standard  or  set  of  standards  whieh  measure  tndividual  student 
improvement  shdjild  be  adopted.  *    ^  • 

7.  Physical  education  facili^^^^     and  eguipment  must  be  allocated  without  '  ^ 
regard  to  the  sex  pf  students  or  instructors.                             -                  '  . 

8.  Physical  education  staff  must  be  assigned  teaching  and  supervisorif  duties*   ^  ' 
(other  than  locker  room  supervisidn}  on  the  basis  of  their  qiialificattdns  ^ 
rather  than  their  sex  or  the  preddmi riant  sex  of  the  students  -in  a^paftieu-- 
lar  course^  class,  or  activity. 

9.  Physical  education  staff  may  not  b?  treated  differentially  on  the  basis 
of  sex  in  hiring,  job^assign^^     or  classification,  compensation;  or  any 
other  condition  of  employment.      ■  -    .    \  ,  * 

10.  The  Title  IX  regulation  makes  rib  requiremerirs  regarding  trie  administrative 
structure  of  the  physical  education  department  or  staff.  If,  however,  any 
changes  are  made  to  accompany  the  integration  .of  pnysi.cal  education  classes 

^  by  sex,  these  change's  may  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  employment  of 

brie  sex.  ,  .  •  ' 

11.  Elementary  schools  should  have  been  in  full  compliancy  with  the  regulatory 
•          requirements  for  nondiscriminat^  education  by 'July  21,  ]976^' 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  school s- should  comply  ful 1^  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  July  21,  1978. 

12.  If  noncompl iance  with  Titl^  IX  requirements  for  nondiscrimination  is  identified 
two  forms  of  action  must  .be^taken: 

:  b  mddificatidns  must  be  made  td.cdrrect  ariy  pdlicieSi  procedures , 

or  practices  whljlrhave  been  fdurid  tb  discriminate;  and 

0  remedial  steps  muSit' be  taken  to  alleviate  the  effects  of  any 

discrimination  identified.  _       *       .        ^  . 

Secondary  and  postsecondary  school s  are  granted-an.'adjustm  not  a 

v/ai ting  period.    Barriers  to  immediate  compliance  must  be  identified,  and 

aictjve  steps  toward  their  el  imination  must  be  taken  during  this' time  interval  ,     '  * 

Such  steps  might  include:    program  planning,  staff  training,  facilities  or 

construction  of  additional  facilities,  etc.     -  ^  '  - 


,  Prepared  by  Martha  Mattfiews  as  intluded  in  title  IX  and -Physical '  Educart-kpn: 
A  Compliance  Qver-v4^:    Viashington:  Resource  .Center  on  Sex  Roles  .in  Education,  1976, 


uc 


^  "title  rx  ofithe-; Education  Amegdme      of '1972  says: 

'J       "No  person.  .  ^sha^i ,  orK^thb  ba^^is^  of  sex ,   be  excluded 
from  participation  i^n,.J^e  denieS^  the  benefits  of ,  or 
-  be  subjected^to  discrimination  under  any  education 

program  or  activity  rece'ivi'ng,  /federal  financial 
assi  stance. . . "  .  '     :  ' 

The  regUlBtion  for  .Title  rx  requests  recipients  of  federal 
education  to  evaluate  their  current  policies  and  practices-  to  see 
if  they  are  in  complicance  with  title  IX  provisions »  \  I f  th^y  fiijid 
they  -art^  not,   they  should  taRe,  alternative  meapure^s  in  qhanging 
their  program  to  ^itelp  end  discrimination  in  bur  educational  system. 

studies  shcfty-  physical  limitations  of 'girls '\bbdies  compared 
to  boys'   in  terms7of  athletic  ability  are  relatively  minor  compared 
to  traditional  views..     The  gap  is 'closing  rapidly.-  Physical 
limitation^       that  dp  exist  are  not  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  full  participation  of  women  in  sports  ha"s*  been  retarded. 
We  must  lbbk_toward  psychological  and . sOGiblbgical^expiaha ti^ns: 
for  answers.  .    '  1  " 

The  Wbmen's  Rights  Committee  sent  a  questionnaire  to  50 
elementary  schbbls  which  reinforced  their  findings  that  it  is 
physical  -socialization  that  separates  students  ability.  For 
example,  young  women  in  the  past  have  been  ehcburaged  to  perform 


Status  and  Education  of  Women,  Association  of  American 
Colleges.     Sumrnary  of  the  Regulation  for  title  iX  Education 
Amendments  of  1972.     Rev.  ed.  N.W.^  Washington  S.C.  20009: 
September  1975.  ,  ^ 

2  V      _  .       :_    '  _         *  _  • 

Stephen  K  Figier,  Sport  and  Play  in  American  L'ife:  V^omen 
in  sports;    Sex  Roles  and  Sex  (cBS  College  Publishing,  1981),  p.  266. 
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different  s4^1es  of  pushups  than  boys  because  of  social  expectatiblls  of  ability.  ^ 

This  is -at  an'  age  for  which  studies  have  proved  that  girls  are  ahead  of  boys  in. 

skeletal  maturity.     They  are  bri  the  average  bigger,  stronger,   taller  and  heavier 

,  3 

than  boys  up  Until  the  age  of  iOH  years. 

The  presence -,bf  sex  hbritibries  dbes  play  a  'raajbr  factor  in  the  tJltimate  growth 
of  an  individual  but  effects,  of  exercise  during  the  growing  years  should  also  be 
emphasized.     One,  di^ererice  between  bone  width  of  girls  arid  boys  is  related  to 
lower  acti   »ty  levels  of  girls  at  young  ages.     This  could  be  due  to  physical 
socialization. 

Even  the  maximal  bxygeri  uptake  (VD2  'f^ax)  which  is  the  single 'best  measurmerit 

available  'of  an  athlete's  endurance,,  prbves  tb  that  boys  and  girls  have  identical 

'  ^  5 

VO^     max  valUies  Up  Until  at  least  age  twelve. 

Observations  in  creating  a  ribri-sexist    environmerit  while  children  were  playing 

bUtdbdrs,  shbwed  that  when  girls  were  ericbUraged  to  play  they  became  vigorous,. 

/ 

........  g 

rather  tllari  nurturing,   ran,   climbed,  shbUted  arid  were  thbrbUghly  adveritUrbUs. 


3    -     _  _  _     -  _  _         _     -  __ 

Janice  Pottker  and  Andrew  Fishel^   Sex. Bias  in  Schools :     The  Re&earch 

Evidence   (Lbndori,   Englarid:     Associated  University  Presses^   1978)^  p.  436. 
4 

Carole  Ogelsby,  Women  and  Sport:   ^J^rom  Myth  to  RealLt-y  (Philadelphia: 
Lee  and  Febiger  Publishing,   1978),  p.  37-39. 

^Jack  fl.  Wilmore,   "Thfey  Told  You  You  Couldri-' t  Compete  with  Men  and  You, 
Like  a  Fool,  Believed  Them."     (Sex  Equity  _  EducatJLon ,  Colorado  University-On 
file.   Sex  Equity/Physical  Education)   p.  42. 

^_  _  _      _        __  .    _  _ 

Barbara  Sprung ^  Non-Sexist  Education  for  Young  Children:     A  Practical  Guide 
(Citation  Press:     Baker  and  Taylor  Media  Center,    1975-Cit:y  uriknowri^On  file  in 
Sex  Equity  Education  office  of  Colorado  University)   p.  43. 
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Girls  riood  to  be  ericburaged  juit  as  much  as  boys>   if  not  more 
due  to  past  dairieage      due  to  socialization,  on  the  importance  of 
conipGtition  and  independence.       Girls  and  boj-s  reed  to  learn  at  a 
^oung  age  that  it  is  possible  to  compete  against  each  other 
successfully  on  equal  levels.     The  first  step  is  believing  and  it  is, 
the  educational  system's    job  to  help  students  as  much  "as  possible 
by  giving  them  all  a  fair  start.  '  * 

By  revising  the  Track  and  Field  Day  into  a  nori-sexist  "fUn  day" 
full  of  traditional  and  non-traditional  events,   teachers  can  help 
guide  students  in  a  non-discriminatory  direction  of  socialization. 


-J 
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"**■«- 

\  F5.eld  Dny  is  a  clay  in  whicii  clomenla  ry  ciUldroa  can  oiijoy  an 

-    -  -  '     -      .  Q  -  . 

orithus  I.a  s  Lie  a  Lriibspliore  of   fun  and  eairos.      .it  is  a  itiorrorable  day  m 

wliicli  students  c^an  cbinpoLi?  again.st   Lhci  r  Class  mates  or  ;Lhern.selvGs 

thrdngh  various  field  and   tracK  events.     Because  this  day  is  such  a' 

memorable  one  vitli  children,    teaOiers  srioutl  give,  careful  planning 

.in  maRing  it  t}u^  iiiost  rewardincj  oxperiehee'  they  can  by  serving 

the?  best  needs,   interests^  and  abilitfcs  of  each  student. 

A  successful   field  day  can 'be  uccomplishcd  by  careful  planning, 

organization,   pa rticipa tion  and  recognition. 


X 


hTa.jor  Goal 


To  provide  students  with  a  varipty  of  traditional  and 
h*oh-tradit±onai_track  and  field        events  which  stimulate  their  abilities 
and  morale .  through  non-sexist  acxivitier..  _  ^^-s^ 


31.     ^:a.ior  eb.jectives 

 ^ —  ^ 

A.     The  teacHer  should   provide  a  variety  of  activities  which  will 
be  enjoyed i 

The  teacher  should  provide  the .  opportunity  for  the  stude'nt  to 
use  acquired  slcills   in  a  competitive  settihc"  v/nether  it.be  ^ 
js9,rainst  other  students  ^  theinselves^   or  a  combinatioo  of  both. 

The  teacher  should   3  nsur^  .  "t- '"^at  ^ach  student .  dbtains  .  a  measure 
.  of  accornpliK-hinent .     For>itive  re  inf  oi'cornent  is  very  important 
in  a  childs  ea^riarnGSS  to  i^ucceed. 

Tile '^iTcTacller  i.Oiould   helo   \.'](:  "^lU  'ewiL  cn;.n!v''Vith  f  r.eliri.^^'^ 
i  i  1 : ; e  V e  1  \ t   i :1  a  c  d i ii  p t:*  t  j  t  :i  V e   s  i  t  u  ct  1 1  o : ^. :     good  ispor t s  b ehavio r ,  sycce ss 
Uiid   fa i lure.  ^ 

1 1  ta^u  c  t  i  o  iig  1  -C  -.^       t-i  ve  s  : 

t  _. 

;     T:^'        'iTiier  will  be  p^iven  the  o;. 1  iy  to  prepare  hi.,./her-e 

'cith  z'l'.       >-r:.<jitional  typeh:  of   track  arid  fit^].-;  events  such  as  i 

^  ij  r  i  n  'c  z>  "TrTT  t  ball   t  h  i'  o  v.- 

:-'lddlr-'  i'ii:,tance  I'uns  '^].^x 

3tandin>':  ^oiip  juino  *^..:'^ie:/ 

:^unnir:;^  r-"^*-  Vault 

triple   lon^  Jtuirp  ::->'lay^> 

Trn  pie   jui:';--     *  1. shuttle 

-'i^;h  ju:  ';".  .    :^ .  Circulrtr 

The  -learner  will  also  be  e-iven  the  opportuntty  to  prepare 
him/herself  for  a  variety  of  fun  r^y^  nbn-t-rad it ional  track  and 
field  events  ^.^uch  as  i 

Hccin  bag  balance-  place  bean  har  on  head,   .^et  to  partner 

without  losing:  it. 


Bean  bag   tlii.-dw- Dlrov;  for  ci:;Lcinc(:^  and/or  <-tccurncy. 

Base  runrii.rwj-'tiinc  coritc^ritants  ^no   zo'i^'l  fcimoi 

Brbbm  race-ruri  with  biruom  dri:igcj.i  nn  on  ^jround. 

Chair  racc?-3  people,    2  make  ^hair,   otic  :sit>">. 

Chariot  race-3_  people,   one  runs'  ahoad  of  i  ho  otUer  2  vtitie 
holding  ohe  of  each  or  tHerir'arms. 

Chin  up-total  all  contestants'   scores,  »  ^ 

-    ;  L.  -      '      ■     :      ■  • 

Cbttbn^-bail   thrb\v^for  distance  and   for  accuracy. 

Fbotball- thrbw,   ki^K,   pUnt,   hike  for  totaled  distance  and/ 
or  accurac^t 

Free  tlirow-hicjhest  number  in  a   row  "or  best  percentage. 

Frisbee  throw-distance  ;iBd/or  ac:curnr-y. 

«^     ■«       _  .  

Haitmier  throw-sof tball   in  socK,    Jr^pui  and  throw   for  distance 
and/or  accuracy , 

Moop  roll-roll  witli  stick  or  hand,   cannot  stop  hoop  fro.^ 
ra-lling,   niav  pick  up  af::er  it   stops  on  nround. 

.  '      ^    _  O  ■  • 

Hula  lioop- longest  aroun9*wai.st ,  (?tc,.. 

-Jump  rope-running  and  jumping  to'  partner  or  fasLe:^t  _nuirber 
^  in  10  seconds.'  .  ^ 


Limbo-who  can  go   the  lowest,    usr^  high    iu:n}»  standards 

Orii?n teer ing-use  skills   for  fastest  tirne. 

l^ig   to  market-.-   roll   a  bowling  lt)in  with  a  stick. 

'*Po.1     cliiub- fas  test   to   tbp.  w      *  • 

Polo  ^leaping-like  pole  vault   ir^.to  sanvi   fc>r  distance. 

Potato     :  ace--pl3c:<^*  objects  into  canf.^,   ^I'l^^     t  each  erid, 
partnei   must  take  blit    for  cbmbihed  tiir.c. 

v)uartet   race-fd^r  pebple    ibj  n  hands  and   rMn   r-^ce  ^ 

_  .       .  t 
cock  race-use  bands   to  hop.  to  partner>    take  off-  band, 

give   to  partner  whb.puts   it  on 'and  }iops  Lb 

finish  line. 

3hbe  kick- for  distance.  ^ 

3hbe  relay-place  all  shoes  in  pile,    run  to  pat  on  and  race 
back,   shoes  must^be  tied. 

.Slow  bike  race-  1   person  gets  on  otiiers'   back,^  firfet^one  to, 
finish  line  witliout  toucliing  griound  vrith  rider 

% 


3occerball-headihg>   footing  for  total'  number ^  goal  kicks 
for  distance  arid  accuracy, 

Spbbri  race-place, marble  or  bail  in  spoon  with  taped  handle 

for  holding,  must  pick  up  with  spoon  if  ball  drops. 

T^ririis  ball  throw-for  distance  and/or  accuracy. 

Three  lagged  raceryou  *and  p^tner  place  one  ^  foot  lock 

throuqh  hand  and  ra   3  to  finish  Sine. 

Tire  roll-refer  to  hoop  r' 


Toothpick  :iavGlin-throw  for  di¥feasce  and/or  accuraC^y. 

Tug  of  wair-by  , class,  by^weighb,  by  numbers,   etc.  . 

Water  ballon  throw-last  couple  in  wins  .  p 

Wheelbarrow  race-partner-  picks  up  feet^   races  to  linel^rid 

changes  places  to  race  back. 

Events  should  be  based  on  the  skills  of  the  participants. 
This  can  be  done  by  teachers  setting  up  a  desigriated  sign-up 
sheet  of  events  for  students  t:_o  choose  frbm_.     The  object'    ,  ^ 
--/     should  be  to  further  develop  the  students' already  skilled  _  _ 
techniques.     The  individual  and  dual  events  are  aidvantageous 
f ordeveiopingf  strencfth,   speed i   endurarice  arid  agiilty.      In  - 
ordgr  .to  prepare  .students  for  the  actual  field  day,*  it  is 
sugqested  that  classes  have  prior  practice  tryouts .  Relay 
sign-ups  should  have  2  girls  arid  2  boys,  hut  at  least  3  and  1. 

■  ...  _  _  - 


AlJiernaJ^xve  Ways  For  a  Non-Sexist  Field  Day 

There  are  two  major  alternatives  with  successful  possibilities 

i.   Grouping  by  ability 

a •  By  teachers  .  _  -  . 

b.  By  the  •^tuplehts  the,mselves 

;^    2.   Performance  Standards 

t •  The  grouping  by   ability  givesthe  student  a  chance  to  learn 

the  competitive^  side  -of  sports.     It  teaches  them  the  reality  , 
of  winning  and  losirig  agairist  other  girls  arid  boys. 

If  teachers  decide  to  group  the  students  into. abilities, 
••this  should  be  done  by  pi^i^r  strength   _  eridura'hce .  _  and 
speed  tryoutsi     Heats  can  then  be  run  by  double  AAl  A 
double  BB^  B,    etc-  •   groups  depending  bn_the  si^ze  of  ' 
e&ch  ability  group\-   Groups  should  be  of  relatively, 
Small  sizes  so  students  get  a  fair  charice  at  receiving 
a_  ribbon.     It  is  riot  so  much  the  color  of  the  ribbon* 
tfiat  means  a  lot  tJi^  childir^t  is  more/the  positive 
•reinforcement  of  their  hard  effort  in  trying.  A 


consideration  in  grouping, by . ability  this  way^is  the  time 
that  must  be  spent  in  preliminary  trybuts  instead  of 
instructional  .guidance  in  the  dirrorcnt  events  offered i 


b.   i_f_  a  ^teacher  chooses  to  allow  the  students  to.  place  "themselves 
into  th^r  perceived  ability  groups,  _the  teacher  could  have 
sign-up  sheets  of  designated  events  for  the  student' to 
choose  from.     This  gives  the  student  the. independence 
of  perceiving  and  analzihg  their  own  ^ility  compared  fco 
othe^  students.     ^  problem  that-  may  arise  is  for  Students  tp:fate     '  ' 
themsayes  lower  than  they  really_  are.     This  can  be  handled 
by  ^coniTont^  nq  the  child  and :  t.ei'lirig  him/her  that  you  have 
fritth  in  a  greater  ability.'  .  - 


Pe^fofnianee  standards  may  require  a  little  more  effort  as 
far  as  organization  goes  due  to  the  reliance,,  on  accurate  past 
records.     Setting  standards  takes  the  pressure  pff  students  who 
fear  competition^mong  other  students.     It  gives  them,  the  chance 
to  compete  against  themselveS'and  prove  their  own  capiabili  ties .  ft 

^Isb  isxconceiyabie  that  each  student  will  receive  the  reinforcement 
of  a_  ribbon  which  is  not  always  true  in  grouping  by  ability.  To 

>  reach  a  well-rounded  Field  Day  where^  will  benefit  in  all 

areasj^^  it  may  ^  be  a  good  idea  ^xcombine  grouping  by  standards 
and  ability^ within  different  ev;^nts  the  dSy.  Standards 

.work  especially  well  in  lower  gSade  levels  such  rs  K-3.  v 

In  setting  up  a  standard  Svept^  a  teacher   could  use  their 
past  track  and  field  records  orpsomeone  e±s^  records j' to  sot  up 
marked  distances  where  different  ribbons  would  be  awarded  for  certain 
accomplished  speed,  distances  br(     throwing  skills .     In-^luded  in 
this  packet  is  a  set  of  1982  standards  set  up  by  the  fraternal 
organization  called  Kiwahis.    ^S^ndards  are'subject  to  change  each 
year.  '  ^ 


3.  Additional  Alternatives  ^      •      ^     -  '  ; 

a.  .Developing  handicaps  in  events.    ♦Exampie-  A  more  experienced 

athlete  would  start  ^t  a  further  distance  point  in  a  .running 
event  or  they  would  .use  their  opposing  hand  in  a, field  event 
^       such  as  Softball.  " 

b.  Gouping  by  size  and  shape  may  also  be  used  in  track  and 
field  but  this  dan^be  a  little  discriminatory  by  classifying 
studertts  as  tail  and  short. 


c . 


In  field  events^   using  throwing  for  accuracy  instead  oi 
distance  may.mihimize  th^ student^  need  for  experience 
in  that  skill. 


Operational)  Typeg  of  Field  Days 


1 .     Half  day 

2  .     Fuii  day  -  - 

^  ^  2Q 


3i  ;  Opera tidr  over  a  period  of  a  week  ^ 
4 .     Physical  Education  class  periods  ^  ^ 

5i     Grade  level  rota  Li  on 

6,  Grade  level  divisions, for  example-1 +2, 3+4, 5+6 

7.  »  Studfents  chopsf  certain  number  of  invents  to  participate  in 
8i     Students  participate  in  all  events.  .  " 


-4 


The  time  alotted  for  Field  Day  will  depbnd  upon  the  fbildwirig  factbi 

,  .    •  _■      .  •  . 

i  i     The  number  of  classes  at  each*  gr^de^leve*! .  ^  «  .  *  ( 

2.     The  number 'of  events  for  each  gjra'de  level.  ; 

The  suggested  time  to  hold  a  Field  Day: 

1.  Most  likely  inuring  the; month  of ^ May. 

2,  it  is  suggested,  that  the  month  of  April  be  used  tg  carry 
out  tr/outs  and  prior  Field  Day  preparations. 

'.  ■         _  *-  * 

Variables  to  be  considered 

1  .     Facilities         *  ^  , 

2.  ,  Equipment  .  '      "  • 

3.  Time  allotments  ,  , 

4 .  Awards  '  '  ' 


Teachers  Duties 

'  1.     Class  or  g;rade  level  brgani:^a tibn-ruies,  information, 
order  of  events,  etc. 


2.     Booklets  or  information  event,  sheets  distributed  to 
^  classroom  teachers  and  Physical  Educatibri  Specialist, 

j^3.     Planning-  for.  equipment  ^eds^   ribbons,   refreshments etc . 

.    4.     Get  rielp  from  principal^,  assistant  principal,  special 

teachers,  classroom  teachers^  cbmpetint  student  helpers. 
Outlihe  duties  for  helpers  and  be  sure  they  understand 
.'  what  to  do. 

  _._  I 

Last  ^4inute  Duties 

1.  fief ore  Field  Day' 

ai     tine  t^e  field    ' 

.   b.     Have  equipment,   etc.   ready  tb  go  ; 

c.  Have  classroom  teachers  go  over  events  with  students 

d.  RELAX 

2.  Field  Day  >  ^  '  . 

a.  Be  sure  all  Equipment  is  ready 

b.  Be  sure  helpers  know  their  duties 

c.  Welcome  spectators  and  participants 


d.     Explain     the  directions  fbr^all   events  clearly. 

_    _  •  ^ 

VI  *     General  Information 

  -.'  >• 

1.  'Send  a      general,  announcement  home  with  students  to  invite 
parents  to  watch.  •  ^ 

2,  P^re-arrangement^  for  First  Aid  assistance; 

•3.     Emphasis^ should  be  placed  upon  this  day  as  being  a   "fun  day'\- 
This  is  an  opportune  time.to  stress  the  ideals  of  participation 
:  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  participating. 

A.'  Appropriate  clothing  for  weather  cpndi tion|--suntan  profeectidn 
cream  and  hats  for  hot  day^.     Alternative  plans  shouTd  be  made 
xn  advance  for  bad  weather  falling  on  that  day. 

5.     A  gooca  idea  for  the  judges     is  to"  give  out -card  placements 
f  inish  line  where  students  will  then  take  them  to  a 
ribbon  -table^     This  helps  in  making  the  events  run  smootHer  '  ~ 
and  faster  and  also  gives  the  student  a  second  reinforcement 
on  their  accomplishment.     The  students,  may  then  give  their 
ribbons  to  their  teacher  to  be  passed  back  at  the  end  of  the 
day  xhere  they  will  take  them  home  to  their  parehts.  This 
makes  sure  the  child  receives  plenty  of  recognition  for  His/  " 
_  her  achievements.  ,  y 


thi; 


s  guideline  packet  is  only  the  beginning  to  the  many  possible 
creative  ideas  that  may  be  experienced  through  a  Track  and  Field 
Day.     This  packet  is  a  good  start  for  a  guideline     of  your  own 
creative  ideas  to  experiment  with.  '  ^ 


RiJNMtWS  EVEN'TS 

6   


Thc}rc'  wiii  bf)  .\/rtt:ciKM-;  on  ;i]  1  cnrT  V  ' "  r- 1;^  m  t- "  ff') "'Pcii  lion.' 
for  no  r  forinanco  I'^urposr:"^.  - '  • 


*  Pirol  i  in  i  nn)ry  linctt.s  v;ill   l;-o   rjii-      Al  il.   cTMit^o*-.  tnn  f^ir. 
h O-  n 0  ^ per  1: o/: in .^n c o   r   r; n cl r:  v ; ;  r    v; y  '  I   ! -  ■":   n iy^nn 

3;      no   r:p;l-:::d  ..running  is^h.ooi:. 


•     .     Only  cf'-cci   j.'olay  ^vonin.<  froin  t^nr'-i  rf:!.n:il,  n^jo 
,qLonp;:  ho  nllov/oc-l: 


_   Pr:RFOn.Mr.NCR  STAnOAnnS  -  AII  m  Ilunnro.-ln 

i.'Or f ormanco   St;--n.:.l^nrcln  nab3oc^.   to  j.^linnv  r^r-^:v.  ynnj" 


50   yd  .  Dnr.h 
Boys    _    .  Gii'Ir. 
7.50  1st  v.c^n 
or  lowor  '  

7  •  51\.2nrl^  7  .  61 
7.^0^  "^~7>70 


7.61"^3rd/7^71 
7.75''  '^7*8f) 


7  .  76N4th  ^7  .  B( 


7  •  90' 


8  .  00 


7-??.Y5th /p. -01 


i 


n^d  yrl  Dar^h 
Hoys  nir  l-r 

3o".  DD   1st    32  .  on 
o::  lov;or 


3n,Dr;>nnrl'^3::.Ol 


31 .  no 


no 


31  .  01S?J:cV?3  .  0.1 

32 .  00''  "    \3'^  -  no 


33.01S  4tIi/34-01 

3  3 .  on'-      \3';.  .on 


33  .  0  1.Ns.3th>-3:-  .01 


3-^  .  00 


•■.v; .  00 


riOn  i^hut;  tl  o  .  Pr- !  rr 
I  n-yr       ^      Girl  ;■■ 

I  3ol  no  1st  ?:\ .  t 

I  oj;  j.o\7dr 

1  '  30  .  r\\>s.2nn/}2  .  0  1  *' 
:  _3_\;^.0r; ;  1^?L:S  L^. 

In-  ^'iv:^'-. 1^33. or 


30  .  O^N  'Athy3/l  ,  f'l 


33  .  Olv  :-M-^3^).  0  1 
3^1 .  fUv'       '^3G  .  00 


Source:  KAWMIIS*  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATION  (1982) 
^Records  of  Boulder  girls  and  boys  put  together 
by  David  ShuLtz  and  Gary  Rine, 
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RUNNING  LONG  JtlRH 


.Elementary  School  StudGnts  Only  (no  one  above 
the  sixth  grade)   .  ^ 


Rules 


1. 

3\ 


PE-RFORMANCri  STANDAI^DS  -  All  Heasurinen t^^in  Meters 
All   Performance  Staiioard^  subject   to  chanqc  next  year 


Juno  will   bo  measured   from  the   front  ^edge  of 
take-off:  board   to  first  break  in  sand.V, 
•The;  jumper  should   take;off  on   1  foot,  without 
going  over  the   front  edge  pf  the • take-off 
board  -  this   is  a  Scratch  and   the  :  co-ro  is 
recorded  ^S- such . 

Two  j  umps~«-ionges  t  j  amp  recorded*      In  case  of 
a   tie,   the   longest   2nd   jump  wtri   be  c:')nsidered 
or  duplicate   ribbons  will,   be  awarded. 


RUKmNG   LONG  J /MP 


8-9  year  blds_ 

ndy;s   ^  *  Girls 

.3Tri30c0mm  1st  SmOcOmm 

^nd  above 

--n  ~ —  "  -■'  

.. _.    _    _    _  ^ 
3m2  9c9rrim>2rid^ 
3m20c0mi/_  ^2mg0cnmm"''^ 

3  m  1 9;C  Q-mm^  3  r d  ^  2 m 8.9'C  9  m^ 
3ml0c0mm^  ^2in-80c0mm 

3m9c9mivr^  4th^2m79c9inm  / 
2in95c0mrrt  \2m6  5cnmin 

2iTi94c9mmS5th/^2rn6  4c9miji  . 
2m75c6mm^    .  \2m50c0mm 

12-13,  year  olds 
Boys  Girls 
4m25c6rmffi  ist   3m8:>c6mrn  " 
and  above  ^  

4m24c9min^2nd^3m8  4c9mjri 

4  m  5  c  0  mm  ^.3  ra  ^ilc  0  mm 

4m4  c9mm^3rd/3^m6  9c9n^ 
3ra8  5cDHuii      '  \3ii^5c0mm 

3m8  4c9mjTr74th/3m54c9mm 
3m6  0c0mm^         ^3m3  5cD'mm 

3ni59c9mm>5th/3m34c9mm 
3m3bcbmri/  ^3m5cOmm 


ID^ll   year  olds 
n6y«  Girls . 

3mnncnmm  _ 1s  t  3m3ScOmm 
and  above 


3m79c9mjnj^  2nd^3m34c9mm 
3m6  ^cOrum  >3m2ncnmm 


3m6  4c9mm^3rdy3mr9c9min 
3:ri5ncnmm'  ^3m5cnmm 


3m4 9c9min"^4th/3iT^4c9mm  _ 
3m3  0cOmm'  N2m85c0mrir 


]3  m 2  9  c  9  miip>  5 1 h/2m 8  4  c  9Tnm 
3mf3cOmm  ^2m60cbmm 
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BEST  copy  P^mm 


Klomentary  Scfiooi  Stndcnth^  Only  (  one  above 
•tlie  sixth  grade) 


Rules- 


T\'io   jumps  will  be  aliov/od.,.     Hach  j  nmp  v/ill 
recordod*  '  ^  r 

J  u  in  p  111  u  1:^  t  boa   2   foot   t  a  k  o  -  off.      Tb  e?  jjjp  p 
is  measured   to  the   iioois  of:    thn   jumpor  or 
the  hands;   i  |   the  j  S  p  e  i  *  s  h  cn  j  i  d   f  a  i;  ±  .  b  a  c  k  wa  r  d  s 
In  case  of  a   tie,   the   loacjos  t  second  j  amp 

be  considered   for  a   tie  broakor,,  or 
d.upiicate  ribbons  will   bo  awardod  .      '  ' 


pKRFORMANCn  .  STAfJPARnS   -  Al-T  rioasuirmon ts   in  Meters 
Performance   Standards  subiect   to  chanqe  next  year  _ 

STANDI f^G   LONG  JUMP. 


8-9  year  aids .  i 
jloys  Girls 
Im83c0inm  1st  lm7j)c0miTi 
and  above 


1  rri6  6  c  9  iiiht>  5 1  h^lm5  8  c  9  nun 
1  iTi  6 1  c  0  mm  n  1  m  5  3  c  0  mm 


10-11  year  dltl3  _ 
Roys  _        -  _  Girls 
2mlcnrrim  _   1st  2nilcnrriiTi 
and  above 


liTi8?.c9mm-^ 
lni7Bc0mnv 

2nd^lm74.c9niiTi 
um70cnmm 

>-^2'niS€9rnin  --^2hd>^2)n0c9mrn 
lm9r)cniTim^'  ,  ^lm9[5cnmm 

Im77c9mm-^ 
Im73c0mm^ 

3rd>lm69c9imn 
^Im65c0mm 

llTi  9  ^  G  9  mllw  3  rd^l  m.9  4  c  9  mm 

•  Im7  2c9mm^ 
ImGTcCTmm 

4th^m64c9mm 
Aliti59c0mm 

im89c9mnf^4th^lmR7c9mm 
-Imn3c0mm  .  umnicOmm' 

1  m  0  2  c  9  miit>  T)  t  h^-l  m  n  0  c  9  mm 
1  m  7  [3  c  0  nm         M  m  7  3  c  0  mm 


12-13  year  olds 
Boys  .  Girls 

2iTil5c0mm   1st  2ml0cnmm 
and  above 


2  m  1 4  c  9 1  n  1 1 1  >  2  n  d  ^  2  m  9  c  9  m  1  n 
2  m 1 0  c  b  mm^        ^2m  4  c  0  mm 


2m9c9mmS'  3rc1^2m3c9mm 


2jn4i::-0ram 


^Im97c0mm 


2m3c9mm^4  th^lm9  6c9mm 
lm96cbmi/        \ijn8-9cflmni  _ 


5c9miTf^5th>lm8  8c9mm 
8cbinm        AimB  icbmni 


lm9 

iin88c0inm 
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nix  th  q  ^ 


(  i: 


c::.,(:-^  in) 


Ti\0   bm:   v/il  1; 


T*.nir>r?(l   .'*»  c\\  a''   a   Mir'.o  or'  lore; 


:l:n  cr  rv^  o 
, '   n  r.  T '  1 ' 


a  a  I:  a  !u^ic]ht  v;i].l  oIininat;o  a  j  uinr-^^r 
a   ':a}:an  _  ia   a  '  ?:c)vO  - 


l^o  .av;r,:alac^^  . 

You  pa:-^^:   juru-ia.   bii^:    "lia   ha"  viJ.  I  ant:  ^ 

-y.  <  )\  7a  'a^  1 ... 

*'rr| h'^rv:  :':aflv*?   1  t:rap  conn^:f^    i ''"   vc^a  niar:  a^^ioi/  .  a  pna: 

^I'l'^.n-'  vou  coiii'^   lat:a.    yna  'm-^'Iii   t:';  a     a v 


All    oorfa'-i:i/ia'!a   a  ^a-xnrlfj -al  5^   a::i!^iac:t:  ';!\:a^^ta   raa:i:   voa'*^  ^ 


year  old  a.  * 
Boy  a"  Gi?:1  a 

/md  al"0;\*'".- 


Pic;fr  j;KiP 
in~ll-~.^^oai;s 
noyr:  ■  0}  r.l  a 

la  (a  '  TniUr: 
.    aad   a!^ov' ; 


1,1 2  yaar  old  a 
■  ^av;;     '  nia:\.a 

:'a'i  ."^hova 


7ac1 

1" 

• '  o 

1      0.':   / n a 

].  n  2  r>  G 

I::;] 

:  a  '  ^  a 

.1.  '^Ja 

"[alOa 

I 

;  ■ "!  a  *  ■' 

^  p    ':a  -'1 

1  a .  : 

1  i-07c 

?h7  a 

'1 

-  1  .'.a 

Ir.  ^'la 

9  n  r.  a 

>  t:h 

nlP.-: 

:*:T'^na  ■■^:!. 

*)•■-.* 

J  '  •  .    _  ' 

a V' 

■  1-  il  la 

'  lin::!nc 

;  ] 

■in!3a'^ 

1  aTa^a  n^ih 

3  a  1  n 

1  K.ntif: 

1  nl  '^a 

-:0n- 

■  a ' '  n  a 
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1.      Two   thrown-'-lonqost:   t:i-iro\;   ::-.:L*nr'1rMU  _ 

2  .      Throw  i  iU::  \:  innno   Kiroin   l:oi:  i  n^l   '  i'.r    ].  i  . 

Contcsl:r\:U   ia'iy   run   np         t'w--    \irv;.  ^  _  _ 

.      In  Co:^o  rvf  n   tin,    tho   lonniv^   i'l^n   Mm*o\;  \mi 

l.)0   con    lar^rod    l:o?::  tho    i^to    :::;t:r^)'.^.j  i. 

PCRFORMAr3Cl-:   STAr:nARDS    -  All:    r  ■  .-:5;;:r-::uv"it\5:    in  Hnhorr 
SOrTBAUr  TMllOVi        nASHBAFJ.  TIll^OV:-^    V  )   nnn];n^:t:   c-n  ^  irno t.o r: 


n-O  yoar  oldr, 
Boys  Gi?:!^^ 
^lmc     1st  24n0c 
and  nbovo 


10-11  yoni"  oUlr 
BOyG  (tI  )-l: 

•^GmOc     i  r.  t   3  In  Hi 
and  abovo 


1:1^1 3   '.v  nr  old5. 
Boyr,  Girls 

ai^d  nbovn 


3nin99c;>3rd^2nm99c  j  42m99c^3?:d^3':^n::^:v 


3  3r:l0  c' 


18^T^^  r: 


3  2m9  9c^4tn<-17nr^c 


30ni9  9cv^th^l5n^^'^c  >     3fSn9'^c-.^t:h^:: ' 


29inOC' 


.»'^rir^f^c>3;;dr-30i-i^'r't 
-^nnOc--'"  '27?:nc 


^3nOnc:\  ^i:h^23n30^ 
.  2.-01-: '■''^  ^23n'"^: 


'■.:r:^-^c:."  M9 


^2  2  •     3  - 


Source:  KAWAiSlIS'  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATION  (1982) 
^Records  of  Bouider  girls  and  boys  put  together 


by  Dav±d  Shaitz  and  Gary  Pine. 
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Cooperative  Games  — Nbricbmpetltlve  Physical  Activities 

for  K  -  2nd 


ERIC 


Prepared  for  Connie  Champion 

tincoin  Eiementary 
By  Gayie  Hardine 


-23- 
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Winst,  304 
April  1982 


Lesson  Plan   for  Physical  Education 
Iristructdr:    Gayle  Hardine 
Disci. line:    Physical  Education 
Hrade   Level:    K-2  grades 


Format:  Activities 

time   Frame:    20-30  minutes 

Suppiement&ry  Materials:  BrbomSi 

Footballs,    Rubber   Cones,    arid  Cloth 

Strips 


Goal:    Competitive   activities   in  which   either  boys   or   girls   are  more  physically 
capable   of  winning   cause   gr oup  hos t il i t ies ^   The   purpose  of   this   unit  is 
to   reduce   the  occurence   of   these  hostilities  by   finding  more  fun 
activities    for   students   to   do   and   encourage   students   to   participate  in 
physical   activities   which   stres?   cooperation  and   en j oymen t  mor e  than 
any   cbmpetitidn   involved.    The  method   for   encouraging  part icipat ion  is 
to   teach   students   some   f un   ac t ivit ies   for   a   track  and   field   day,  which 
is   traditionally   a   competitive  event. 


OBJECTIVES   FOR   THIS  UNIT: 

1.  Find   fuTi   activities   for   different   age   levels   in  which   students  can 
participate  on  a   track  and   field  day--activit ies  which   tend   to  miriim- 
ize   advantages   some   s tudents  may  have  over   others   so   that  most  stu- 
dents have   an   equal   chance  of  winning, 

2.  Students  will  be   encouraged   to   think  about  wh eth er  they  would  rather 
participate   in  physical   activities  which   are   strictly  competitive^ 
like   the   50   yard   dash,    or   physical   activities   in  which   the  main 
objective   is  more   to  have   fun   than   to  win* 

3.  Students  -will   learnhow   to   do   some  of   these  act ivit ies . 

4.  Students   will   have   fun   doing   these   activities . 

OBJECTIVE    1:    Find   fun   a c t i vt t i es   f o r   d i f f er en t   age   levels   in  which  students 
can  participatv^  on  'a   track  arid   field   day--activit ies  which  tend 
to   minimize  advantages   some   studerits   may  have  over   others   so  that 
most   students   have  an   equal   charice  of  Wir^irig,  - 

A.  Check  out    the  Library   of   Corigr  ess   Sub  j  ect  Headings   fc?r  books   in  certain 
areas  which   conFain   cert ain  act ivit ies .   Think   up   subject  headings  iri 
areas   rielevant   to   physiaci   activities  .   These   subject  headings  may  also 
give   subject  headings   for  other   related  areas • 

1.  Eliminate   inappropriate   sub j^^e^t  headirigs   accofdirig   to  LCSH  listings* 
'  a.    Activities,   Athletics,   Amusements,   Bail  Games,   Childreri,  Iridbbr_ 

*Games,    Physical   Education   arid  Trairiirig,   Play ,    Recreation ,  Schools 
exercise  ^nd   recreatiori.    Secular   Games ^   Sports   arid  Targets  were 
all   eliminated,   but   some  led  to   other   good  subject  headings. 

2.  Eliminate   certairi   areas  by   skimming   through, the  books   in   that  area, 
a.    Kindergart^ri   arid  Primitive   Sports  were   eliminated   in   this  matttler. 

3.  there  were   a  riumber   o'f   good   subject  headirigi   to   look  under. 

a.  ►Physical   Educptiori   for  Womeri-call     GV  439   up   to   arid  iricludirig 

Physical  Education   for   Ch  ildr  en-call^^  GV  443.  _  _  _ 

b.  Sports   for  w'omen-caii#  GV   709   up   to  and   including  Sports  for 
Childr en-cali#   GV  ■769.2   arid   the   surrounding  area. 

'c.    Games-call#   GV   128^-^1511,  _   

B.  Check   the  book^-  in   the   sports   section  of   children's  books   iri   the  public 
library-.   .  f    _        __        _      _  _ 

C.  Discuss   activities  with   the   students   physical   education   teacher  arid 
adapt   them  to  the  stnj^cnte   ^^f^^l       _       _      _  _  _ 
1.    "Back   to  Back"  Alb er t  M i    F ar iria ,    So 1  H .    Fur t h^   and  Jos eph  M .    Sm i t 

Growth  Through  Play   (Eriglewobd  Clifjsi   N.J.:   Prentice-Hall,  1959), 
O  p.    208.      (See  GBJ  3,B)  31 
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2;    "The  Kangaroo   Race"  Lillian  and  Godfrey   Frankel;,  Muscle  Duildiag  : 
Games   (N . Y .:    Sterling  Publishing  Company;   1964);   p.  11. 

(See  OBJ   3,C)  '    -  .  „   ^  '  . 

-  3;    "The  Tin  Can  Roll"  Lillian  and  Godfrey  Frankel,    161  Best  Games  tor 

Gtrii   (N.Y.:    S.terling  Pub  lish  itig  Company  ,    1 9  5  2 )  ,   p.  49. 
(See  OBJ   3,D   "The  Broom  arid   Football  Race") 

OBJECTIVE   2:    Students  will  be   encouraged  to   think   about  whether  they  would    •  _ 
rather   participate   in  physical   activities  which   are  strictly  com- 
petitive,  like  the   50  yard  dash,   or  physical   activities   in  whicn 
the  main  objective   is  TOore  tt)  have   fun   than  to  win. 
A.    Explain  the  reasons   for   teaching   the  students   these  activities. 

1.  Physical   activity   is   good   for  them. 

2.  Many   physical   activities   inclutied   in  a   track  and   field   day  are 
competitive*    arid  some  students  may  not  like   competitive  activities. 

3.  present  positive   arid  negative  aspects   of   compet itidri . 

a.  po8itive--tb   learri  what  you  can  do .  .  ^ 

b.  negative--people   arfe  usually   looked  down  on  if   they   eari't  do 
sbmethirig  or  they   can't   do   it  well.  _  _ 

c.  positive-^kribwirig   that  you  can  do   something  well  makes  you  feel 
goodaJbut  your self.   

d.  negative--ydu  dbri't   feel   good   about  yourself   if  you  don  t   do  . 
something  well,    especially  if  others   give  you  a  hard  time. 

.     e.    negative--if  you  always  win  and  people  .expect  you  td  win,  you 
form  a  need  to  win  to.  feel   good  about  yourself,   you  rieed  to  be 
better  than  other  people,   and  you  begin  to  look  down  on  yourself 
arid  others  when   they  dpri't   do  so:  well.   You  stop   doing  things 
unless   you  kriov?  you  will   do  well.    ^ 

f.  negative--if  you  lose  a   lot  you  will   start   to   think  that   you  can 
do  well   in  other   thirigs^   so  ybU  stop   trying   to   do  other  things. 

g.  to   get   a- project   dbrie*   like  makirig  a  mural,   or  writing  a  story 
with  other   studejxts   requires   cooperation  between  students^  a 
student  who   is   very   competitive  may  have   trouble  getting  some- 
thirigs   dbrie.  . 

'4.  There  are  activities  for  children  which  are  less  competitive^  that 
they  can  db  arid  have  a  good  time  re^^ardless  of  their  physical  cap- 
abilities.  ^  . 

5.    Ask   the  studerits   if   they  like   cotrtpetitlve   activities  *   or  activities, 
m^e  orierited  to  having  a   good   time   and  why'; 


OBJECTIVE   3:    Studerits  V7ill   learn  how   to   do   some  of  tJiese  activities   for  ^ 
track  and   field  day.   The  length  of   time,    and   the   length  of  the 
'      course   fbr  the  activity  will   vary,   depending  on  the  number  of 
student^   irivblved,    the  space  available,,  and  the   studerits  capa- 
bilir-ies;    therefore  adjustments  may  need  to  be  made  to  allow 
adequat^e   time   for  all   the  activities.    ' 

A.  Have   students   db  warm  up   exercj:ses,   like  Toe  Touchesarid  Jumping-Jacks 
fbr   abbut   3  miriute-s. 

B.  "Back   tb  Back"      50  yards     K-2   grades  _    «  / 

1.  Adapt   the  *ace  to   run  sideways   so   that   the  students   don  t   trip  on 

eachbther.  .  ,  .  •  

2.  Ask   for   2   studerits   to  help   show  the  other   studerits  how  the  race  wtii 

b  e   dbrie .  . 

a.    have  theiii  starid  back   to  back. 


b  , 

c 

d 


have   them  hc^k  their   arms   together   at   the  elbows, 
have  them  slide  their  feet  sideways   to  the  goal  line. 
Explain  that   the  'studerits  will  be   grouped  in  twos   lUce  this  and 
that   the  object   is   tb  run   tb   the_gbal   line;.   Whoever  makes   it  to 
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the  gbal  3Lihe  first   is   the  winner. 

o„  ,  32 


f  Se;   have   the   students   form  groups   of   2    (5   groups   a^t   a   time  is  a  good 

^  *        number  depending  o.h   the  time  arid  space  available.)   Have  the 

student.s   run  a   trial  race. 
C;,"The  Kangaroo   Race"      25  yards.    1-2   grades  .      _      :  ^   

1.  Adapt   the   race   to   tie   "he*  feet   together   instead  o  f.  p  la  c  irig_  something 
•  between   the   students   i.^gs,    if   ah  object   is   used*    the   game  becomes 

difficult   to   judge--it   falls  outeasily. 

2.  Show   the  students  how  the   race  will  be  done.  ... 
a;    pais   out   strips   of   cloth   to   tb      students   arid  have   them   tie  their 

feettogether.  __ 
.  b;    show   the   students   how   to   jump  to   the   goal   lirie  with   their  feet 
together .  _  _ 

c;    explain   that    they  will   jump_to    the   goal   1 i rio   arid  who  eve r   get s 

there   first   is   the  V7iririer.    5   studerits   at  .a   time   is   a   good  number 
depending  on^the   time   and _ space   availab le .    Ruri  a   trial  race. 
D.    "The  Broom  and  Football   Race"     25_yards  Kiridergarteri 

1  ;    Adapt    the  race   to   use   a   footba]/l  because  a   football   is   harder  to 
push.-. 

2;    Show   the   s  tudents   the  *  equipment   tpbe   used.  ^ 

3.  Show   the   students  how   the   race  V7ill  be  dorie. 

a.  using   the  broom  sweep   the   football   arourid   the  rubber   cdrie  and 
back   to   the^,^tart±ng  line.  -    _  , 

b.  pass   out    the  balls   and  brooms   to   as   mariy   studerits   as  possible. 
(5   at   a   time   is   a   good  number   depending  on   the   time   arid  space 
available)    and  have   them   run   a   trial   race.   Whoever  makes   it  back 
to   the   starting   line   first    is^  the  winner. 

^     OBJECTIVE  4:    Stude'nts  will  have   fun  doing   these  activities. 

A.  Ask   the  students   if   they  had   fun.  _  ' 

B.  Ask   if   they  have   ideas   for^other   activities  which   are   less  competitive 
,  or  non-competitive; 

C.  If   they   don't   have   any   ideas,    ask   them   to   think. about   it   for  a  while 
and   if   they   come  up  with   any   ideas,    they   can   tell   them   to   their  teacher 
later;  .  '  _ 


o        •  ■—  9^ 
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Lesson  Plan  for  Physical  Education 
Instructor:  Gayle  Sardine 
Discipline:  Physical  -Education 
Grade.:  Level :   4-6  Grades 


Format :  Activities 

Time  Frame:   45  minutes  • 

Supplementary  Materials:  Cloth  Strips 


Goal:  Competitive  activities  in  which  either  boys  or-  girls  are  moxe  physically 
capable  of  winning  cfause  group  hostilities .  The  purpose  of  this  unit 
is  /to.  reduce  the  occurence  of  these  hostilities  by  finding  more  fun  ac- 
tivities for  students  to  do  ajftd  encouragex students  to  participate  in 
f^hysical  activities  which  stress  cooperation  and  enjoyir.ent  inore  than 
any  competition  involved.  The  method  for  ehcduragihg  participation  is 
teach  studeriii^s  some  fun  activities  for  a  track  and  field  day,  which  is 
traditionally  a  competitive  event. 

 •   M.  ; 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  THIS  UNIT: 

1.  Find  fun  activities  for,  different  age  levels  in  which  students  can 
participate  on  a  track  and  field  Qay-^-activities  which  tend  to  minim- 
ise advantages  some., students  may  have  over  others  sc  that  most  students 
have  an  equal  chance  bfNwihhihg, 

2.  Students- will  be  encouraged  to  think  about  whether  they  would  rather 
participate  in  physical  ^activities  which  are  strictly  competitive> 
like  the  50  yard  dash^  or  physical  activities  in  which  the  main  ob- 
jective, is  more  to  have  fun  than  to  wih^ 

3.  Students  will  leirn  how  to  da  some  of  these  activities i 

4.  Students  will:  have  fun  doing  these  activities^ 

OBJECTIVE  i :  Find  fun  activities  for  different  age  levels  inwhich  students  can 
participate  on  a  track  and  field  day — activities  which  tend  to 
minimize  advantages  some  students  may  haye  o^er  others  so  that 
most  students  have  an  equal  chance  of  winning. 

A.  Check  out  the  Library  of  Congress  Subject^Hea^          for  books  in  certain 
areas  which  contain  appropriate  activities .  Think  up  subject  headings 
in  areas  relevant  to  physical  activities .  Th^se  subject  headings  may 
also  give  Subject  headings  for  other  related  areas.    :^ 

1.  Eliminate  inappropriate^  subject  .headings  accpr^  listings, 
a.  Activities ,  Athletics ,  Amusements ,  Ball  Games ,  Children ,  Indoor 

Games,  Physical  Education  and  Play,  Pecreatiqn,  Schools- 

exercise  and-  recreatioA,   Secular  Games  /  Sports  ,  and  were 
all  eliminated, but  some  led  to  other  good  subject  headings . 

2.  Eliminate  certain  areas  by  skimm.ing  through  the  books  in  that  area, 
a.  Kindergarten  and  Primitive  Sports  were  eliminated  in  this  mariner. 

3.  There  were  a  number  of  good  "subject,  headings  to  look  tirider  .    _  - 

a.  Physical  Educatidri  for  I^pineri-call#  _  GV  439  Up  to  arid  including 
Physical  Educatidri  for  Children-call#  GV  443. 

b.  Sports  for  Women-call#  GV  709  up  to  and  including  Sports  for 
Children-call#  GV  709.2  and  the  surrounding  area. 

c:  Cames-cail#  GV  1206-1511. '  _ 

B.  Check  out  books  concerning  the  effects  oh  children  of  too  much  stress 
*  en  ebmpetitibh,  especially  in  the  area  of  sports. 

1.  Check  but  books  in' the* Women ' s  Studies  department,  library  under 
spbrts  -  * 

ERLC  "  —   
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a.  one  good  booklet,  Physical  Educators  for  Equity /  module  #2 
Sax-JlQ-le-^tereotypinq  and  its  Effects        the  Women  •  s  Educa'cional  ^ 
Equity  Act  J.  U.S.Degt.  of  Education  >.  plus  an  article  in  another 
bookletj^Sex-role  Stereptyping  aiid  its  Effect  on  Boys'*  by 
Sylvia-Lee_  Tibbets_^  in  Physical  Educators,  £af-Zq^xi£j^:  Leaders 
Handbook  also  by  the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act,  U,S,  Dept. 
of  Education/   both  have  very  good  bibliographies.  • 

b.  go  to  the  original  sources  for  the  bibliographies  and  check  out 
the  books  and  articles  which  may.  be  relevant,  and  check  to  see- 

-if  the  authors  have  written  any  other  relevant  material.. 

2.  Check  out  books -listed  in  additional  subject  headings  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  Subject  headings,  

a.  Exercise,  Psychology ,  Sexism,  Sexist ,  Sports-Health  and  Hvgiene/ 
Spprts-Sex  Descrimination,  were  all  eliminated.  ,  * 

b.  There  were  some  books  -listed  jander  Athletics y  Competition  (Psych- 
clogy[  in  children ,  Physical  Education  for  Children/  *  Physical 
Education  and  Training-Philosophy,  Sports  for  Children/,  and  _ 
Sports  for  Children-Psychological  Aspects.  Write  down  the  call#s 
for  these  books  and  check  them  out ^  if  any  of  them  are  relevant 

 check  out  the  books  in  the  surrpuriding  areas , _ 

3.  Check  the  books  in  the  sports  section  of "the  children's  books  at 
the  public  library. 

4.  Check  out  the  books  that  the  physical  education  teacher  uses  at 
school.  __  : 

C.  Discuss  the  activities  which  were,  found  v/ith  the  students  physical  ed- 
ucation teacher  to  determine  which  ones  are  good  and  adapt  them  to  the 
students  heeds  and  capabilities .' 

1.  Combine  4  activities. into  the  "Animal  Relay". 

a.  "The  Crab  Walk"  Albert .M.  Farina^  SolH.  Furth  and  Joseph  M.  Smith, 
Growth  Through  Play  (Englewood  Cliffs>  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  1959), 
p.    128^.         (See  ^BJ  3,B)  - 

b.  *'Seal  Crawl"  Dr.  Alvin  et  al ,     "Self  Testing  and  Tumbiing  Activ-- 
itiec  K-3,"  Elementary  Tumbling  Coirmittee,  Physical  Education 
Division,   Boulder  Valley  Public  Schools  RE-2,  p.   4  0. 

c.  "The  Duck  Walk"  Charles  A_.  Bucher/  and  Evelyn  M.  Reade,  Physical 
E^uca^ion  and  Health  In  the  Elementary  SchQojL   (N.Y.:  The  Macmillan 
Company,   1964)^  p_._268. 

d.  "The  Bear  Walk"_albert  Farina,  Sol  ii.  Furth,  and  Joseph  M.  Smith/ 
Growth  Through. Play   (Englewood  Cliffs,   N. J. :  Prentice-Hall,  1959), 

.     _     p.    8  0.  _  •  ^  . 

2.  Combine  4  activities  into  the\"Fartner  Race". 

a.  "The  Piggy  Back  Carry"  Hoilis  F.  Fait,  Ph.D.,  Physical  Education 
for  the  .Elementary  School,  jgh±±d  (Philadelphia:  W.B.  Saunders  Com-- 
pany  ,__1971j  ,  p."^07.  ^   : 

b.  "The  Wheelbarrow  Race"  Martha  Spath,  Education  in  Play  (KirksvSile^ 
Missouri:   The  Simpson  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  1966), 

p^  132j* 

c.  "Leap  Frog"  Maryhelen  Vannier^  Mildred  Foster,  and  David  Gallahue, 
Teaching  Physical  Educat^ioi^JbrLJ^lementarj^^hocls   (Ph^iladelphia : 
W.B.Sattnders  Company,   1973)  ,  p.  448. 

" -d.    "The  Three-Eegged  Race"  Martha  Spath,   Education  in  .Play 

(Kirksville,  Missouri:  The  Simpson ^Prihtina  and  Publishing  Company, 
1966),  p.   82.  (See  C3J.   3,C)  ^  _        ^  ^' 

nS'zCTlVi:         ntudents  will  be  encouraged  to  think  about  v/hether  thev  vcuid 
rather  participate  in  physical  .activities  which  are  strictly 
competitix^e,   like  the  50  yard  dash,  or  physical  activities  In 
-    which  the  main  objective  is  to  have  fun  with  other  students. 

,  .  


A.   Explaih^the  reasons   for  teaching  the  students  these  activities. 

1.  Asj^  if  students  j<now  the  difference  betv/een  corr.petition  and 
cooperation,  have  someone  give  their  definition,  if  necessary 
elaborate  on  this  definition . 

a.  ask  students  if  they  can  give  examples  of  competitive  and. 

cooperative  types  of  physical,  activities .  j 
.b.  ask  which  type  of  activities  they  ''like^  best  ahd  why..' 

2.  Discuss  how  attitudes  about  what  id  appropriate/ behavior  for  ^  ' 
boys  and  girls  encourages  competition  between  then;. 

a.  discuss  stereotypes  of  boys  and  girls:  the  strong,  aggressivg. 

boy  who  can  handle  any  situation,  Nancy  Frazier^  and  .Myra  .Sadker^ 
S^^ism  in  Schogl  and  Spcioty   (N,Y, ;  /Harper,  and  Row _ Publishers > 
19  73)  ,  p.   5 7-61  ^  and  the:;^heat  quiet,  girl  who  doesn^ tr  do  much  ' 
physical  activity^  June  .Shapiro r  Sylvia  Kramer^  and  Gatherine 
HUhcrbcrgj.  _Equal  Their  Chances    (London:  Prentice-Hall,  1981)^ 
pp_.   121-138,  _  '        '  _   .      _  ^  . 

h.  ask  the. students  if  they  thirk  these  stereotypes  are'  accurate, 
_^   if  people  treat  them  this  way^  and  how  it  makes  them  feelr^  ^. 
i.   Discuss  why  too  nuch  stress  on  competition  may  hot  be  good. 

a.  if  a  person  must  continually  compete  in  activities  inwhich  they 

^  do  poorly,  they  may  get  a  negative  .self  image.  This  'may  generalize 

to  ether  areas,  and  they  will  avoid  working  hard  to  accomplish 
tasks  because  if  they  don't  try,  its >not  so  bad  if  they  don't 
do  well.  Mollis  F".  Fait  and  John  E.   Billing,   "Reasessnent  of  the 
value  of  Competition"  in  Jgy  and  Sadness  i,n  Children's  Sports,  • 
Ed.  Rainer  Martens   (Champaign,.  Illinois';   1978)  ,  pp.*  98-103. 

b.  a  student  who  always  wins  may  become  aggressive  and  a  bully, 
because  the^ir  positive  self  image  has  been  developed'  at  the  expen- 
se of  others,  Carolyn  W.   Sherif,   "The  Social  Context  of  Competi-^^ 
tion"  in  Social  Problems^n- At^iletics ,  Ed.  Daniel  M.  Landers 
(Urbana:  University  of  Illinoir^  Press,   1976)  ,  pp.  18-36. 
negative  pressures  on  children:  boyn  nro  encouraged  to  )je  aggress- 
ive, which  Hciy  lor.d  to  *  violence  lator  ii:  li  J:^  ,  Hnc"  Iiivo  liic^-her 
experrtationn  pvrt  on  them,  U.?.  Dept._  of  Education,  J7Gmdn"s  Equity. 
>^ct.  Physical  Edtacators  ^for  Equi-ty  f^TodulQ  2  Cex  Role  rzt^reotygihg 
and  its'  Ef  f  ectcTRichmond ,  Ky ..;  -Eastern  Kdntuc];y  University^  _  i981j  , 
pp.   5-22;  girls  values— uhat  they  dp,  can't  do  or  aren't^ allowed 
to  do — are  given  a  negative  value^ which  they  may  intdrnaii:?:(^ ,_ 

If  they  do  something  well__which  they  aren't  supposed  to  db^  they 
,  are  cgnsidered_abhorinal,  U.S^,  Dept.  of  Educatibh^  Women '  s_  Equity 
^ot ,  Physical__Educa_tdrs  for  Eguity;  Leaders  Handbook   (Richmond  / 
Ky.  :  Eastern  Kentucky  University ^   1981).^  pp. 21-29. 
d.   ask  students  if  they  have ^ ever  known  other  children  who  were  very 
_     aggressive  towards  them^  and  how  it  made  them  feel. 
S        A'.  Discuss  why  activity  is  good  for  students.  ^  , 

a.  it  teaches  cooperation  and  builds  self  confidence i'  it  helps  people 
leairn  to  do  things  on  their  own, -to  make  and  follow  rules,   it  is 

a  tension  releaser ,  and  helps  pebplg^lea^rn  to  make  deeisjons, 
Shapirpf  PP«   121-138.  All  of  these  things  ;cah  becoma  generalized 
to  other  areas  of  accomplishment ,  Sheriff  pp.  18-36. 

b.  at  times  competition  can  be  good  because  everyone  likes  to  know 
.        ^^^^5_'^fi?y_5sri-  ^o  something  well.   

c.  cooperation  is  also  good,  because  things  can  be  done  more  easily 
with  othe*jr  people*  and  its  more-  fun.  .  .      '  *' 

d;  aggressive  behavior  can  be  positive  if  it  is  directed  towards 
accomplishing  a  goal,  Frazier,  pp.  57-61. 
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OBJ.nCT.IVE  3:  Students  _.wiil_  learh  how  to  do  soiSe ' of  these  activities  for  ' 

track  and'  field  day  i  The  length  of  time  and  .the  length  cf  the  -  ' 
course- for  the  activity  will  vary depending;  on  the  number  of 
students,,  the  space  available ,  and  the  students, capabilities : '  ' 

^ therefore  adjustments  may  need  to  be  made  to  allow  adequate 

'time  for  ail  the  ac+'ivities.  _  '  '  ' 

A,  Have  students  dcD  warm  up  exercises — Tee  .  touches >  'Jumping^ JackSy  • 

■.         ^       -   ^     Situps,   Trunk  Twisters,  or  something  similar^   about  15  6$  eachi 

B.  "The^xnimai  Relay"     25  yards     all  grades  .         :       :  ' 

^    li  Show  the  students  how  the  race  will  ,be  dpne .         \  •(  ^ 

.      a;   divide  the  studants  into'  groups  of  4,'  2  boys  and  2  :^ifls,  have 
the  girls  go  to  one  side  of  an  end  line  and  have  the  bovs  go  to 
tho  other  end  line..         '  ,  .  '  "  ; 

b.  one  perspn  irom  each  group  will  start  out  and^do'   oart  of  the 

S  race  to  thedppdsite  end_  lihe^tag  the  first  person^ In^. their  group 

at  the  opposite  side^   that  person  will  return  doing  another^ 
-activity  and  so        until  each  student  has  finished.  The  first 
group  to  finish,  is  the  winner.  - 

c.  first  is  the  "The  Crab  Walk squat- dpwn,  ^ut  your  arms  on  the 
ground  in  back  of  you  and  move  backwards^- .to/the  endllne '  using  only 
hands,  and 'feet. 

d.  do  "The  Seal  Crawl"  back^  squat  down,  pu1r-your  hands' aut  in  front 
of  you  on  the  ground^  extend  your  body  until  your  legs  are' 
straight,  move  to  the  start  using  your  arms  and  sliding  your 


Lyiic,  incve  ro  tne  start  using  your  arms  and  «^ 

feet- 

"the  Duck  Walk"   is  done  back  to  ^  the  other  e.nQl4.he.   Squat  -with- 


arms  crossed  and  waddle>^o  the'i  end  line  • 

f .  return  again  to  the  starting  line  doing  "the  Bear  Walk"',  bend 
at  the  waist  without  bending  your  kneesr  and  walk  to  the 
st?artihg  line.  _    -    '  - 

g.  5  groups       at  a  time  is  a  good  number,  de'peridirig  bri  the  time  and 
space  available.  .  -k.  .  . 

"C.   Vfhe  Partner  Race"     25  yards     all  grades  .    .      '  . 

1.   Show  the  students  how  the/race  will  be  done.  ^ 

a;   ask  for  2  students  to  help  show  the  others  how  the  race  will,-be 
done.  ■     '  ■     '     '       •      .  :      .   .  - 

b;    "The  Piggy  Back  Race",  have  brie  student  jump  en  the  other  student  * s 
back  and  wrap  his  br  her  leg^s  around  the  other's  waist;-  then 
run  to  the  erid  line, 
•c;   they  will  return  dbiri^  _  "Th%:  Wheelbarrow  Race",  the  one  v/ho  did 
the-  carrying  before  will  riow  get  on  the  grouhc^,  oh  his  or  her 
stomache,   the  other^studerif  Will  grab  that  students  legs  and 

.  raise  the  students  legs  off  the  ground  so  that  only  the  students 
hands  are  touching  the  grburid.  They  will  then  race'  ig  th^  startl- 
ing line.  :  * 

d;   next  they  will  do  the  "Leap  Frog"  over  one  another  Back  to-  the  - 
end  line  \ 


doing  "The  Three-Legged  Race"  they  return  again  to  the  starting 
line _  *    .  _ 

explain  that  the  .  cbuple  who  'finishes  first  will^be  the  winner.. 
5  students  at  .  a  timie  is  a  |ocd  number,:  depending  onjthe  time 
and  space  available.  ^/  ^     .  ; 

have  the  students  run  the  race . 


;i:^'?.C:TIVE  4j  students  will  have  fun  doing  these  activities.  ' 

A.  Ask  the  students  if  they,  had  fun. 

B.  Ask  if  they  have  any  other  ideas  for  other  activities  which  are  less 
•competitive  or  ncn--competitive. 

C.  If  they  don't  have  ariy  ideas ask  them  to  think  about  it.  for  -  a  while^ 
and  if  they  come  up  with  any  ideas,  they  can  tell  them  to  their  teacher 

rn?^  BEST  COPY  A WBLE         -  2B  -  ^. 
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.1.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Education.  Women's  Educational  Equity  A-ct.  Physica.1  Educators 
for  £q'u£ty.  Module  2  }  Se^e^Roie  Stereotyyinq  and-Xt^^f  fects . 
t'^iclimond,  Ky^:  Eastern_Kentucky  University ,   1981,  pp.  5-22. 

2.  >  Physical  Educators  for  Equity4- Iieaders  Haji^ibook .  Richmohd,  Ky.  : 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,   1981,  pp.  21-29. 

.3.  Vannier.,Maxyhelen,  Mildred  Foster ,  and  David,  Gallahue^  Teaching  Physical 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools .  Philadelphia:  W.B.  Saunders  Company > 
1973,  p. .'448  .  '  - 

'  These  are  available  in  the  reference  department  of  any  library^ 
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Women  Studies  Program 
University  of  Cb|oraJd_ 
.  KetcHurn  30,  Campus  Box 
A  Discussion  of  Sexism  for  5th  P:rade^^y[^gp^  Gblbradq  80309 

Lesson    Ian  for  Elementary  School     Format:  Lecture/Discussion/ 

Instructor:     Janet  3'"aucett/  ^        Kxereiscc  . 

.Gheri  Merrimah  Time  Frame:     3©  mini  ifor  5  days 

Diseiplihe^     IVomen  Studies  Supplementary  materials:  filrrit 

Grade  Level:     5  money  sheets^  maRazines^  games 

School: .   Crestview__  and  tests. 
Date:     April  1 g  ^  23 

Goal:     To  stimulate  students '  av/areness  of  sexism  in  their  lives* 

Ob.iectives:     Students  will,  ; 

1 i  understand  what  sexism  isi 

2i  recognize  sexism  readilyi  

3i  learn  ahout  Ftereotyping-  as  a  sexist  device^ 

km  become  avqjre  of  their-  sexist  feelings  anrf  develop 

5.     understand  why  sexism  ±s  a  current  issue* 

Ob.iective  1  .     Students  vLll  understand  what  sexism  ii^m 

f  -    -  -      -  — 

A.     read  dictionary  definition  aloud  to  class 

__   _____        r  _..  . 

Sexism:     the  economic  exploitation  and  social  domination 
of  members  £)f  one  sex  by  the  other,  specific- 
ally of  women  by  meni 


li     discuss  deftnitioni     Ask  students  wha t'^  "^economic 
exploitation*  and  '>noc±al  domination'  moan  to 
thenii  ^ 

a*     discusiB  in  terms  of  discrimination* 

read  excerpt  from  AP rStylebddk,  -  \  ^• 

Women:     .Vi omen  should  .receive  the  same  treatment  as  men 

in  all  areas  of  coverage.     Physical  descriptions, 
sexist  references^  demeaning  stereotypes  and 
condescending  phrases  sliould  nob  be  usedi  In 
other  wordsi   treatment  of  the  sexes  shQuld  be 
even-handed^  and  free  of  assumptions  and  stereo-, 
types* 

ask  students  ,llbv;  sexisin  or  sexist  issues  apply  to  them* 

!•     ask  if  they  are  treated  any  differently  because 
they  are  boys,  girls. 


Di     hand  out  '*The  World  of  Work**  quiz,  have  students  fill 
•it  out»   C^n  nip^^   rtffc'-5c/?<rvi ) 


discuss  results  in  classi 


) 


ai 
b. 


Ob.iective  UbiU  continued 

ci     point  out  puople  you  and  Lhey  laidw'^lm  are 
in  non-stereotyped  .lobe  i.e.  women  doctors^ 
men  nursec,  women  police,  etc. 

C'b.iective  2*     Students  will  recognize  Gei^isin  readily. 

A.     pass  samples  of  U.S.  currency  around  ciassi 

1 •     an  easy  way  to  do  this  is  put  current  money  in 
plastic  enveldTDes*  being  euro  to  include  a 
Susan        Anthony  dollar.     (Samples  attached^) 


a.     do  the  students  know  v/hb  is  on  the  money? 

bi     does  anyone  know  Sunan  B.  Anthony? 

- '  -  /» 

^m     Susan      ■  Anthony  founded  th'e  women's 
movement  during  the  19th  century.  She 
instituted,  the  first  women's  rights  con-  • 
yehtion  at  Seneca  Fali&i^New  York  in  18if8. 
Her  first  priority  was  women's  suffrage* 

B.     talk  about  other  examples  of  sexism  in  the  media  and 
elsewhere* 

1 •     ask  students  for  examples 

Ob,iective  3.     Students  will  lea^n  about  stereotypiing. 

A^     stereotyping- is:,   a  fixed  notion  of  a  person  alldvving 
for  no  individuality* 

B.     use  magazines  for  a  stereotype  hunt^ 

U     have  students  count  ste|?ebtypes_  in  advertising  in 
advertising  and  other-^allUstratibhSi  . 


ai  .  have  students  cut  out  pictures  .  and  make  a 
small  coilar:e  of  r;terco types. 

C.     talk  about  stereotyping  and  sexism  on  TV 

1 .  commercials 

2.  situation  comedy,  especially  reruns  like  - 

L^ave  it  to  Boawr 
I  Love  LujCV 

talk  about  how  they  and  their  parents  and 
friends  talk  and  act  in  similar  situations, 
such  as  doing  housework,  cooking,  playing,  etc. 


Ob.lective  4.     Students  will  become  aware  of  their  sexist  feelings 
and  develop  imderstandinii  of  Lhem* 

play  the  softball  game  ( sample  attached) 

1#  discuss  results. 

.  ■  a.     why  is  it  so  difficult  to  devlde  references 

equally  between  male  and  female? 

show  film,  -''The  Fable  of  He  arid  ilhe'' 

.  1#    let  class  discuss  sexist  arid  riorisexist  society. 

Objective  5#     Students  will  understand  wh^  sexism  is  ari  issue  now. 

f^b  over  previous  illustrations  of  sexidm, 

1 9  money 

2m  games 

3*     ma^aziries  ^  . 

TV 

,  '  ^      5*     film         *  •  -       ■      ^        '  ^ 

3i     discuss  sexist  lan^age  in  bo^ks  and  other  media 

1.  develop  a  vocabulary  list  of  sexist  .1ob  titles,  etc. 

a.     mailmari    -    letter  carrier  etc. 

C.^  read  fact'L sheet    "Do  these  statistics  surprise  you?" 
(sample  attached) 

I*     be  prepared  to  introduce  current  statistics  if 

available^  '  • 

0 
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Lesson  Plan  Btbiidgraphy  with  notes  (5th  grade  curricuiuni) 
"sexism* "  V/ebster's  Rew 'Wbi^d  Bictionajy.  Second  ^cllege  Ed*  *  1979 

It  is  important  for  th$  teacher  to  be  aware  that  the  word 

f^Si?'"  ^"  editions  dated  prior  to  the  mid  or  early 

1  9/0  'Si  ;  •  *' 

"women*"  The  Associated  Press  St.vleljoortliand  Libel  Manual-  1977 
New  Yot±: The  Associated  Press. 

This  manual  guides  press  usage  throughout  the  United  States; 

Cott,  Nancy  F.  and  Elizabeth  Hi  Pleck,  A  Heritage  of  Hsn  Own 
Mew  York:     Siman  and  Schuster,  1979,  pp  558-59*  

This  i-s  an  excellent  history  of]  women.     I  used  it  specifieallv 
for  an  overview  of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  involvei^ent  with  the 
;         women's  movement, 

1  • 

Howe,  Louise  Knapp,  Pink  Collar  Workers* 
New  York:     Avon  Books,   1978;.  '.. 

.  This  book  contains^ good  discussions  of  "wdmeh's  work"  and  the 
Jff^T®^   ^°^?J'°^^^^^re  often  relegated  to  because  of  sexist 
attitudes  held  by  employers  and  employees*     It  gives  many  ; 
good  reasons  to  continue  the  struggle  for  equity* 

Seifer,  Nancy,  Nobody  Speaks  For  Me!  ' 

New  York:     S^moh  ah^  Scfiusteri  I976; 

This  is  an  interesting  collection  of  stories  about  women  in 
some  non- traditional  .iobs.s 

Guttentag,  Maifela  and  Helen  Bray,  Undbinr:  Sex  Stereotvjma. 
New  York:     McGraw-Hill  Book  Company*  1976i  

Here  are^suggestions  fprjcreative  curriculum  units  for  all 
grades*  designed  to  comblpt  sexistn. 

U.S.  Jept,  Of  Health* ^Education,  and  Welfare,  Sexism  and  Sex-RnTp 

S t e  re o t vpin/r  1  n  Sch bdl  Ma t e ri al s i         •  "  

:  :    V/omen's  Educational  Equity  Act  Program,  U.S,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion,   1978.  '  . 

This  is  part  of  a  5  unit  equality  kit^  containing  many  siiF- 
gestions  on  how  to  recognize  and  fight  sexism  in  school 
matenaisi     See  the  other  pamphlets  for  more  ideas.     One  I  ' 
used  was  sexist  and  non-sexist  Vocabulary* 
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00  THESE  STATISTlflS  SUfjpRjSL'  YOU? 


things  o»er  the  course  If- fi?s  11  f»    bu    h^w.^.^'f  ^        "  °*  f  "e«nt 

tlie  »Ofk  m  will  do  as  tn  a-dult.'  "™  '  ™ 

in4ra?rt^,rjsi^firsSihr^,ii  ir"' '°  i™     •">■•  ' 

to  h„e  ra.  „ss  than^.axi^i':;ro?'tK?\^,,1„^sT'™T..H.5JrL:^n: 
THE  STATISTICS  SHOW  THAT: 

,'S^n^^f[%'h=1?d^'?r-,rsJSo^^?        "  '°  '-^^ 

—  9  out  of  10  gii-ls  will  marry 

—  8  out  of  Id  will  have  children-  ^ 

—  9^out  of  10  wi.ll  be  employed  outside  their  homes  for  some  period  of  their 

or  morf  ^        °'  '°  ''\^  '^""^  ''''''''  ^^^eir  homes  for  30  year^ 

more  than  1  in  10  will  be  widowed  before  the  age  of  50  . 
---  at  least  3  in  10  will  be  divorced       •  . 
-—  'I  in  10  will  be  heads  of.  families 

—  5  out  of  10  working  women  have  children  under  the  age  18 
yual°lage."°'''"'  '"'^  set  poverty  leveU 

^  ^-creasing 
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Soc±ai±zat±on  Practices  that  Encourage  the  Develbpmeht 

-GjLrls  as  Haman  Beings 


BEST  GO?Y,  AVAlLABtE 


Prepared  for  Lu  knotts   

Mapleton  Elementary 

By  Julie  Ypweii 
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Spring  1983 

instructor:     Julie  Ybwel 1  Format:     D i scass ion/V i saa|  A|ds/ATt  Prbject/G 

Discipline:    Wdrtlen  Studies  -                  Time  Frame:     ^5  minutes-may  extend  3Q  minutes 

Grade  LeveU    Kindergarten  '           Supplementary  materials:     Play  Sojenes  botto. 

School:     Mapietdn  Books  listed,  ''•'•Instructors  Note  (See  attachm 


GOAL:     The  purpose  of  th i s  unit  1 s  to  pdiht  but  sdc i a  1 1 za t ion  practices  that 
encourage  the  develdpmerit  df  bdys  and  girls  as  human  beings.  To  expose 
children  at  an  early  age  td  ^hievement  needs  df  assert iveness  and 
i ridependience  iri  fettialies  a^s  well  as  males,  dpening  up  many  opportunities 
td  them  in  hdbbles,  jdbs  and  activities. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  THIS  UNIT:     Students  wl 1 1 

1.  Learn  td  question  the  sex  biases  that  they  are  .already  unconsciously 
accepting  and  acting  out  in  their  daily  interactions. 

2.  Be  shdwn  hdw  both  s^xes  can  play  and  work  together  in  passive  and 
active  rdles,  and  be  encduraged  td  accept  the  idea  that  all  people 
can  dd  many  different  kinds  df  things. 

...  .    .   \ 

3.  Expldre  the  many  dppdrtun  1 1 i es  that  are  ava  1 1  abl e  for  both  males 
and  females,  and  learn  v\i^y5  td  experiment  wi  th  these  new  i  deas, 

so  as  to  overcome  ndtjdns  df  traditional  roles  and  social  limitations 
which  they  will  encounter  as  they  grdw  into  adulthood. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  Students  will   learn  td  question  the  sex  biases  that  they  are  a1 ready 
uncdnscidusly  accepting  and  acting  out  in  their-  daily  interactions, 

A.  Students  will  gather  in  a  ci  rcleaKgund  the  Instructor^  and  the  idea 
will  be  introduced  with  the  question  *'How  many  of  you  think  that  boys 
and  girls  are  d  i  f  ferent?  The  same?  '*  '-[nstructors  note:  The  idea  is 
td  eventually  have  the  children  realize  that  boys  and  gi rl s  are  more 
••the  same"  than  different  and  are  capable  of  doing  jnany  of  the  same 

things.  _        _     __   __  _ 

B.  Instructor  wi]l   take  out  Lotto  game  and  "use^pictures  for  discussion.. 
1.  Pictures  show  males  and  females  playing  together  In  a  variety 

of  activities.  _     _     _     _    _ 

.2.  Pictures  show  males,  and  females  performing  in  non-traditional, 
rol  es .  _  _ 

3.  Pictures  win  promote  d|scussion  anBshelp  prepare  fdr  understanding 
of  the  art  project  which  the  students*  will  be  doing  later. 

C.  Instructor  will  discuss  with  students  the  pictures  on  the  Lotto  cards 
and  ask  students  whether  they  ever  engage  in  any  of  the  activities 
they  have  just  seen.   ^.^ 

1.  Th]s  wi  n  encourage  the  students  to  take  a  look  at  their  own 

behavior  and  begin  to  see  how  sex  biases  affect  their  own  lives. 

D.  Instructor  will   read  a  book  to  the  students  which  portrays  a  woman/ 
mother  as  the  star  pitcher  of  a  baseball  team. 

Maxine  Kahn ,  jjather  i  si  Pitcher  (Monmouth,  Oregon:  Women's 
;  pr intshbp,  197^) . 
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OBJECTIVE  2:     Students  will  be  shown  how  both  sexes  can  play  arid  work  together  in 

passive  and  active  roles,  and  be  encouraged  to  accept  the  idea  that  ^ 
aii  people  can  do  many  different  kinds  of  thirigs. 

A.  Iristructbr  will   introduce  art  project, 

1.  Ihe  art  project  consists  of  three  signs:  ^'BOYS",  '^GIRLS'V,  "BOTH'^ 
The  signs  are  made  of  tagboard  and  contain  pictures  of  the 
appropriate  sex  under  each  heading,  catering  to  non-reading 
kindergarten  students^ 

2.  Instructbr  reminds  students  of  all  the  ideas  brought  about  in 
the  previous  discussion  and  of  the  pictures  that  they've  jUst 
seen  in  both  the  story  about  the  woman  pitcher  arid  on  the  Lotto 

cards  J    .         _  _ 

3.  i-hstructor  produces  pictures  cut  from  magazines  arid  catalogs. 

a)  Pictures  include  males  and  females  playing  and  work'irig  in 
both  stereotyped  and  non-stereotyped  ^oles .  _^ 

b)  Pictures  also  include  di fferent  kinds  of  toys,  household 
cleaning  supplies  and  appliances,  musical  instruments^ 
and  tools. 

B.  Instructor  chooses  a  picture  and  puts  glue  on  the  back.  A  studedt 
is  then  asked  to  take  the  picture  and  place  It  on  the  sign  under 
the_apprbpr i ate  heading.    ^ 

1.  This  will  force  the  student  to  decide:  Is  it  something  only  a 
a  boy  would  do?  Only  a  girl?  Both? 

2.  Students  soon  realize  that  the  ''BOTH"  sign  is  filling  up  faster     ^  ^ 
than  either  of  the  other  two  signs,  which  only  means  one  thing-- 
that  there  are  many  things,  that  mal es  and  females  are  both 
capable  of  doing,  despite  what  they  may  have  heard  or  been  told. 

C.  Instructor  will  prdmpt  di scuss ion  about  the  possibilities  which  this 
new  idea  br i rigs''  about  for  the  students.  * 

1.  Ppiritirig  bUt  whv  certain  pictures  were  placed  where'  they  were  and 
1  what  this  means  herps  students  to  th ink  about  ^he  project  and  how 

it  cari  affect  their  own  lives.  Even  sma  11  students  q>J  i  ckly  become 
excited  about  these  new  poss[bintes  and  begin  to  pbint  but  o-her 
areas  bf  their  \\sces  where  sex  stereotypes  exi  st .  ^  _ 

'^-'MriStructors  Note:  Due  to  time  limitations.  It  was  easier  to  have -the 
pictures  already  cut  out.  But  another  way. of  doing  the  project  would 
;  be  tb  have -the  students  find  their  own  pictures  iri  magazines  and  cut 

them  out  by  ihemselves.  •  .  :  J 

OBJECTIVE  3:     Students  will  explore  the  many  oppor turi i t i es  that  are  available  f^r 
bbth  males  and  females^  and  learn  ways  to  experiment  with  these  n>w 
ideas,  sb'as  to  overcome  notions  of  traditional  .roles  arid  social  ^ 
limitatibris  which  they  will  encounter  as  they  grow  iritb  adulthood^ 

A.  Iristructbr  either  tells  or  reads  a  story  about  a  boy  whb  goes  to 
school  arid  plays  with  other  boys  and  g i rl s .  The  book  describes  many ^ 

.    differerit  kirids  of  games  whJch  chMdren  can  play  together,  emphasizing 
ribri-tradi t ibrial   ro[es  and  emotional  needs*'  ^ 

Sandra  Lucas  Surowi ecki ,  Joshua's  Day  (Chapel  Hill,N.  Carolina: 
Lbllipbp  Power  Inc. ,1972) . 
1.  Students  will  observe  the  games  played  together  by  both  sexes,  and 

how  Jbshua  cried  when  he  was  sad.  This  will  prbmbte  further  discussion 
arid  e^riforce  the  ideas  that  they  have  previously  di  scbvered  about 
the  many  opportuni t|es  avai lable  to  them  wheri  sex  stereotyping 
-       -       dbes  riot  exist  to  force  limitations  upon  them.  _ 

B.  Instructbr  will  move  the  class  outdoors  tb  play  a  game  together. 
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1.  The  game  is  called  "Shake- iri-th^-Grass"  arid  is  a  fbrrti  of  "tag". 

a)  The  starter _shaki  lies  down  oh  the  grbUhd  oh  his  stomach. 

b)  Wheh  the  Referee  shouts  "Shake- i h-the  Grass"  everybody  ruris 
staying  within  the  bburids  of  the  shake  area. 

c)  The  shake  moves  on  his  belly  trying  to  tag  as  many  as  he  can. 
Thb.5^  touched  become  shakes  tc^_. 

2.  Soon  the  atmosphere. i s  full  of  hissings  giggling  students.  The 
last  person  caught  is  the  sta rter  shake  for  the  next  game, 
a)  The  game  promotes  ah  activity  for  students  to  enjoy  together 

on  an  equal   ]evel>  it  also  gets  rid  of  the  pent  up  energy         ^  * 
'*  acqui  red  during  the  previous  i|5  rriiriUte  d i scuss  ion  arid  project . ^ 
•--Iristructdrs  Note:  This  game  can  be  played  during  the  30  miriUte 
exterisibri    which  was  allowed  for  at  the  beginHjrig. 
B.  The  students  will  be  brought  iridbbrs  for  a  short  evaluation  time. 

1.  IristrUctbr  will  harid  out  a  fbrrh  which  shows  smiley  arid  frbwri 
faces  (see  at tachmerit) 

2.  StUderits  will  be  asked:  _  . 

a)  Did  ybU  like  what  We  did  tbday? 

b)  Did  you  learri  sbmethirig  riew  abbut  bbys  arid  girls  tbday? 

3.  To  questibri  £  they  will  answer  "yes"  by  drawirig  a  clbwri  hat 
over  the  srhi  ley  face,  or  "ho"  by  a  hat  bri  the  frbwriey  face.  ^ 
To  quest! bri __b  they  will  ariswer  yes  br  rib  by  drawirig  hair  bri 
the  apprppriate  face. 

**Irist ructors  Note:  If  time  allbws>  aribther  way  of  dbirig  this  wbuld 
be  to  have  the  studerits  ariswer  iritb  a  tape  recbrder.  Small  stUderits 
are  fasciriated  by  hearirig  their  owri  voices  played  back  to  them. 


i^:^;^  Kiridergartriers  are_qui;;k  learriers  arid  sharp  to  ask  arid  ariswer  questioris 
They  are  a  1  ready  affected  by  the  stereotypes  iri  their  lives  arid  are 
iritrigued  by  the  fact  that  they  cari  discover  thirigs  iri  there  every  clay 
l  ives  which  relate  to  the  d i  scussi  oris  ^act  i v i  t i  es  arid  projects  which 
this  unit  provided  for  them. 
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cSDURCES-^-'^ 


The  New  Games  Fbundat[bh>  The  New  Games  Book  (Garden  City^  N.Y.;  Headlands 
Press  Book,   197$) .  . 

Milton  Bradley  Company  under  Berne  and  Universal  Copyright  Cohverit ions : 
Play  Scenes  Lbttb~ig75 


i^:'t:'r  Thesc  materials  ahd  many  others  are  available  at  the  Womehs  Studies  Department 
at  the  University  bf  Colorado  Boulder. 
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•  it"  "Instructor's  Note  At  t  achmeri  t 

-= — J  :  


 CHECRLlSr  FOR  SffiN  Sa.  ROLE  _ 

STEBEOTYPEO  PRESCBOQL  OR  RiNDERGARTEM 

i  ^    Cla?58ro6iii  has  both  male  ani  ftijjalo  t'^-r.ch'.^rs.. 

'  P.c    Hoth  teachtire  share  Jobs  equally  (i  .      >  male  H^jes  ri  yo  •^e^cil  wllxl?^:  frmile 

aervee  juice  and  coofc'es  o)  ij 

J  .      -  --       -  '        .  - 

3.   .Teachers  gre^t  boya  and  girls  er^vallf  ^..?e.;^lHr  do  in  not  shake  liands 

with  boys  while  telling  girls  "how  pr^'/ty  you  ibok'^  j  . 

•  Block  area  accessories  Include  clcll  fumitixre  at.^  well  a'J  trucks^  anlc^lSp 

etc*  .  •        .  ; 

5/  Play  activities  are  hot  ssparatdci  W  sax  in  the  cjL?.criodin 

60    DresB-up  area  includes  hard  hatsj  lolice  barif^^r,  arid  fir-nfighter.s  hats  a»j 
well  as  dresses  ard  i^carvesr, 

Vr,    Boya  axxl  girls  are  ehcouragtri  to  ane  ho\i'r.e]<^-epj  V4i  aivi/or  c!re63-up  area.. 

Girls  and  boys  are  encburascd  to  use  ci5.nibiriE  eqirlr-r.ieht.  both  aS'e  en- 
couraged to  be  active.,        '  • 

___  _  \.  _  __.  _ 

9n    A  selection  bh  hbn-  seuiiist  books  arri  ret^ords  ax^e  availflbl^?. 

10.    Musical  ihstrtanent>5  ar3  not  ^f2r4.vpM  in  U;:^age  r  Kii'J-s  P^A^  the  bcJJ.ss 

vfitle  boys  get  the  drunisio 

tK    All  children  use  carpentry  equipr.KJht  i^qually-- 

12o    Teacher-made  equipment^  .;such  as  ].6btb  gajries  and  pnzzlvsp  txte  not  role 
stei*ectypedo 

^  i  ^_    i  _ 

73  o    Pictures  oh  walls  are  interracial  and  depict  womriTn  and  Jiiyn  in  non- 
stereotypic  roles o 

145    Art  materials  are  used  equally  by*  loth  boy3  nr.d  f^ir.lSo 

>5o    All  bhildreh  are  allowed  to  got  tjlssyn  ^  • 

^    ^  _     _?         " 

t6o    Teachers  approach  all  noise,  fights,  effiotionoJ,  outbursts  of  anger  pr  cryihg 
the  samep  regardl.eaG  of  sex  invo]A'ed<* 

17  o    Teachers  value  and  encourage  indiiperKv*mt  and  zns^rilre  behavior  from  both 
.  beys  aril  girls'r 

180    Cdntmunity  Helper  figures  ar^^  int  ^rranlai  anci  f  how  both  ita:i;e8  an{i  fenv^lee 
in  non-stereotyped  Jobso 
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FootL'll  Elementary  School 
4th^rade 
Beth  Howard 
April,  1982 


^9'^'"§®?i?^_^^^^?^^^i??i  Problems  . 
Instructors :     Lorraine  Gray,   Becky  Miller 
Discipline :  Mathematics 
Grade  teVel:     4th  grad6 

Format^     Lecture /discuss ion /exercises 
Time  Frame:  l_hour 

Supplementary  materials:     two  story  problem  hand-outs 

Geftt:     To  change  the  children " s  ideas  about  what  appropriate  role 
are  for  girls  and  boys  by  presenting  story  problems  in 
which  both  sexes  are  presented  in  non-traditional,  nbn- 
stereotypic  roles. 

OBJECTiVES  F0R  THIS  UNIT:     Students  will 

1.  Be  able  to  associate  either  sex  with  more  kinds  of  jdbs^ 
roles  or  activities. 

2.  Further  develop  their  mathematical  skills . 


OBJECTIVE  1:     Be  able  to  associate  either  sex  with  more  kinds  of 
jdbs^   roles  or  activities. 

A.  Explain  who  are  the  instructors  and  why  they  are*  in  the 
classroom. 

The  instructors'   purpose  on  this  project  stenuned  from 
their  participation  in  a  University  of  Colorado  women 
studies  class  ebneerhed  with  promoting  hoh-sexist 
curriculums  in  the  local  school  system. 

B.  Split  up  class  by  level  di:  mathematical  ability. 

The  reason  behind  splitting  the  class  into  two  groups ^ 
group  one  having  an  average  understanding  df_  math  and 
group  two  having  a  special  talent  in  the  mathematical 
field,  was  based  on  the  request  of  the  particular 
classroom  teacher  for  whom  this  prdjiect  was  designed. 
In  this  project,   ;:he  groups  happened  to  be  equally 
represented  by  both  sexes.       However,  where  a  class- 
room is  divided, ;it  is  possible  that  one  sex  may  be 
unequally  represented  in  a  group.       Should  this  occur, 
there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  stereotyped  images 
would  be  reinforced.       This  possibility  is  something 
;  to  consider  when  using  this  project  as  a  model  for 

future  classroom  projects. 

C;     Conduct  separate  classroom  discussions  on  the  separate 
hand-outs. 
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hand-biits 

   .  .  .  .  ...  .  t 

i;   For  group  1:     hand-out  consisting  of  pne_step, 
mathematicai  story  problems  for  the  children 
who  have  an  average  understanding  of  mathematics. 

ii.   For  group  2  _:     hand-out  consisting  of  two  .  step, 
mathematical  story  problems  for  the  children 
who  are  gifted  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

A   ^  • 

axscussion 

i.   Choose  individual  to  read  problem  aloud. 

±i:   Ask  for  individual  (s)    to  work  ctut  their  own 
soiution(s)   on  the  board. 

iii-   Class  will  reach  an  agreement  on  the  answer  to ^ 
the  problem.  -  ■      ".  , 

D.     Classroom  discusHori  of  children's  observations  on  the 
differences  between  presented  story  problems  and  story- 
problems  within  _the_  classroom  textbook.    ■   Some  suggestions- 
the  children  might  have  are: 

a.  The  level  of  work  in  the  presented  problems  is  harder 
,  than  the  level  of  work  within  the  .textbook  -  Take^ a 

moment  to  discuss  how  the  levels  were  different ^  but 
redirect  their  attention  to  the  structure  of  the 
problems  themselves. 

b.  .     The  presented  story  problems,  included  local  identifiers 

such  as  the  town " s  name    (Boulder)    to  make  the  problems 
more  relevant  to  the  class  -  Discuss  why  the  local 

i^^s  made^the  class  more  receptive _  to  the  presented 
story  problems,   then  ask  about  the  specific  roles  of  the 
children  in  the  presented  problems-. 

c.  Girls  were  doing  things  boys  usually  do  -  Discuss 
stereotyped  behavior  vs.   non-stereotyped  behavior  and 
how  the  textbook  related  to  stereotyped  problems  ys'. 
the  presented  problems  as  related  to  non-stereotyped 

. behavior . 

E.  Closing  comments  with  class. 

Thank  the  class  for  their  cdiriments  and_  discuss  v/hat  the 
instructors  would  present  to  them  in  the  next  week's 
project  on  non-sexist  curriculum. 

F.  .     After-class  critique  of"  lesson  with  teacher. 
OBJECTIVE  2:     Further  develop  their  mathematical  skills. 


Teacher  evaluation  of  short-term  significance  of  presented 
lesson  on  student's  skills. 
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Curriculum  Design  Project 

Wbmert  Stbdies  Program  ^ 
,  University  of  Colorado 

r  n  1QR2  KetcRam  36,  Campus  Box  325  > 

hall  lyo  Boomr,  Coloradb  80309 

Ifistructbr  s  *  Lori  Monkarah    ...  Format:  Exercises/diseussioh/ 

Dtscijplirie J  Career  Oppoy^i ties  ....        :    visual  aides  

Grade  levels  Special  EduG£fcln5rrv  Time  Frame;  3  half  hour  sessions 

School:  Louisville  Elementary      \  Supplementary  Materials:  Annotated 

,  Film  Lists,  Booklist j  Wbrkshee-i 

GOAL:    The.  first  pu2rpose  of  this  unit  is  to  illustrate  the  mariy  opportunities 
children. have  to  explore  as  they  grow  up,  and  that  these^  activities, 
jobsi  arid  hoblDies  are  equally  open  to  boys  and  girls.  The  second  pur- 
pose  of  this  Unit  is  to  maJce  students  aware  of  the  many  career  oppor- 
tunities they  may  consider  as  they  grow  into  adulthood.  The  methods 
used  in  this  unit  are  designed  to  give  the  students  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  what  they  feel  they  would  like  to  experience,  as  they  grow 
up,  and  what  careers  they  might  want  to  consider  as  adults.  Through 
exercises  and  games  students  will  be  encouraged  to  keep  open  minds 
instead  of  socialized  limitations,^ 

OBJECTIVES  FOR -THIS  UK:^Ts     Students  will 

i.     Be  encouraged"  to  make  choices  in  what  they  would  like  to  do,  not 

what  they  think  they. should  or  should "not  doo    

■  2.     Be  encouraged  to  believe  there  are  many  career  choices  for  them  to 
to  consider  as  they  grow  into  adulthood*     

3i     Be  encouraged  tp_ learn  that  traditional  roles  should  not  be  re- 
strictive;, to  illustrate  traditional  female  jobs  males  can  do,  and 
traditional  male  jobs  females  can  do. 


OBJECTIVE  1:  Students  vJill  be  encouraged  to  make  choices  in  what  ihey  would 
like  to  do,  not  what  they  think  they  should  or  should  not  do, 

_     *         y  ^  _      _    2  * 

A.     Pass  c5vt  BINGO  cards  and  markers  (beans;  to  students. 
•  ■       *  Instructor's  notes  i  adapted  the  BINGO  game. from  Connections: 
femen  and  Work  and  Skills  For  Good  Jobs^  A  Program. For  Middle, 
School  Students.  The  BINGO  game  I. made  may  be  found,  at  the  Univer-  - 
sity  of  Colorado,  Boulder-  Women  Studies .Department, 
,  B.     Instructor  will  explain  the  gajne  to  the  stud.ehts 

1.  That  there  are  five  columns  and  the  instructor  will  read  th^ 

?  na^ne  of  each  columns  Paperpersoni  Daricer,  Ballplayer,  Babysitter, 
and  BaJcingB  _  "        :  _  :   

2.  That  'there  is  a  "  Ftee."  space ^  and  there  is  a  different  number 
in  each  of  the  twent3''-four  b.ther  boxes,  _ 

3,  That  the  instructor  will. pick  a  number  from  thi  bag  and  call  it 
out.    The  instructor  will  also  pick  an  activity  from  the  bag 

and  call  it  out,    .  ' 

a,  -Vaoriations    While  walking  around _the  room,  the  instructor 

"^will  pick  nimb©s_and  columns  off  the  students'  cards  to  caii^ 
out,    Hany  special  educatibri_  students  cajlnot  read  nor  catch  on 
quickly  to  hew.  concepts.    This  variation  helps  the, gaiiie  move 
faster  and  enables  each  student  the  opportunity  to  put  a. 

.marker  down  on  the  card.     (Teacher  aides  are  helpful  with  this 

igamei)    The  instructor  and"'M:eacher  aides  should  walk  around 
the  room  to  h^elp  Students,  read  the  words.    Therefore,  this  ^ 
Bingo  game  may _be  used  with  many  d.ifferent  grade  and  educational 
levels  within  Elementary  Schools  because  of  the  adaptability 

/of  the  gstme, 

4,  The  instructor  will  e^^lain ^hat  the  first  person  who  gets  five   / 
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in  a  row  -  down^  across ^  diagnol  -  wins 

5.  That  the  instructor  makes  sure  all  students  understand  vhe  gaine 
and.  words 

6,  The  student  who  wins 'receives  a  small  prise,  i,e,  stickur,  pen* 

Instructor's  note:    I  found  that  with  my  special  edUcatibri  students i 
^worked  best^    The  game,  although  a  little  tod  difficult  for 
students  to  play  without  help,  becajne  a  learning  experience,  .  Not 
only  did  they  learn  about  different  activities,  but  also  they  liearried 
to  read  new  words  i 

C,  Dis  cuss  the  activities  on  the  BINGO  board 

1.  Ask  students  if  they.  h;a,ve  done  any  of  these  activities 

2.  Ask  students, what  other  activities |  chores i  and_ hobbies  they  do 

a.  Activities,  such  as  different  sports i  dolls ^  g^mes^  trains^  etc. 

b.  Chbres,*_ such  as  taking  out  the  trashy  doing  dishes,  feeding 
pets,  cleaning  rooms j  etc, 

c.  Hobbies,  such  as  cbllectirig  stamps ^  building  model  cars  or 
.    '  / _  ail^lanes,  cbllecting  rare  dolls>  etc, 

;  3»    Ask  students  what  bther  things  they  would  like  to  do 

^.    Emphasize  riori-sexist  thoughts  when  discussing  the  chores,  games, 
activitiesj  aridhobbies 

D,  Instructor  will  read  a  picture  story  book,  to  children* 

*  Instructor's  nbte;    There  is_a  book  list, attached o     I  read  Max> 

about  a  boy  whb  Ibyee  baseball  tries  ballet  lessons  ar. :  ends  up  lovir. 
arid  doing  both;  ballet  arid  baseball,^ 

E,  Discuss  the  book 

1.  Ask  s^^^^ts  comprehensive  questibris 

-^^a^mb  were  the  characters? 
y^^^i  _  What  did  they  db  iri  the  stbry? 
^i^^iSnat  did  students  feel  about  the  story? 
''\' 

OBJEGTIVE  2  s    Students  wi!ll  be  encouraged  to  belie  'e  there  are  mariy  career 
v^hoices  for  them  to  consider  as  they  grow  intb  adulthbbd 

A,  Pass  out  "World  of  Work"  worksheets*   _  _ " 

*  Instructor's  note:    A  copy  of  the  w^iosheet  is  attached  for  primary 
grades i    A  copy  for  middle  graces  is  also  attached.    The  work  sheet 
for  primaiy  grades^  for  example,  has  bxi  illustration  of  a  profession 
and  thet  word  printed  over  it,  iiBo  picture  of  a  typewriter,  secretary. 
Under  this  there  are  the  words t    meS,  women,  bothi    The  students  circ]e 
the  word  in  which  s/he  feels  should  perform  the  jobi    The  student  then  dra 
an  *X'  over  the  picture  of  the  professions  s/he  might"  like  to  do. 

li     Instructor;  will  explain  the  woi^sheet  to  the  students 
2i     Instructor  may  have  to  read  the  occupations  out  loud  so  each  child: 
understands. 

a*     Instructor  and  teacher  aides  may  have  to  help  students  indi- 
vidually .  ,  ' 

B.  Instructor  will  ask  students  to  say  what  their  answers  are:  and  use  the 
answers  as  a  basis  for  discussion 

li    For.  examples    Why    can  a  man  be  able  to  be  a  doctor  and  a  woman  can't? 

2.  Back  up  assumptions  with  own  example^  and  with  students  experiences, 
_i.e.  adults  in  their  own_  environment  ■  - 

*  Instructor's  note:  General  observation  of  student's  answers  were: 
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the  majority  of  the  students  agreed  thai?  men  should  be  carpenters, 
arid  auto  machariics^  riot  wbmeri  or  both;  quite  a  few  felt  that  men  should 
be  dbctbrs  arid  veteririariaris  j  quite  a  few  felt  that  women  sliould  . 
be  secretaries  arid  bries  that  wait  bri  tables;  thB  majority  of  the 
bther  occupatioris  were  that  both  sexes  are  able  to  perform i  l)uririg 
the  discussion  we  had^  I  brought. in  my  own  experiences  of  doing 
non-traditibrial  jobs  and_  just  talkirig  about  their  parenis  jbbs 
reinforceKi  that  all  people,  can  do  many  different  kinds  of  work o 
Reality  bvercajive  the  socialized  assumptions  the  students  had. 


OBJECTIVE  3:  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  learn  that  traditional  roles 

should  riot  be  restrictive;  to  illustrate  traditibrial  female  jobs 
males  can  do,  and  traditibrial  male  jbbs  females  can  db. 

A,  Instructor  shows  film  The  Fable  of  He  arid  She* 

*  Instructor's  notes  "Summary:  Ori  an  island  live  twb  kiridsbf  creatures, 
the  *hardybarsi'  who  hunt  and  build,  arid  the  'mUshamels,\'  who  cbbk 
arid  take  care  of         children.  When  the  islarid  is  split  in  twb  by  a  stbrnt: 
everyone  has  to  learn  to  do  every^thing.    When  the  ^hardy bars' and 
'^mushamels^  are  reunited  they  share  their  riewly  acquired  skills  iri  a 
spirit  of  cboperatipn.        Annotated  Film  lists  are  also  attached. 

B,  Ask  comprehensive  questions  to  students r 

1,  What  did  the  mus'hamels  do  before  the  storm?    After  the  storm?  During 
the  second  celebration? 

2,  What  did  the  hardy baxs  do  before  the  storm?    After  the  storm?  Daring 
 -the  second  celebration?  .  i 

e,     ^scuss  jobs  in  the  home      

1,  is  it  better  5r  worse  for  everyone  in  the  family  to  share  all  chores? 
Why?    trfhy  not?    ^  '  , 

2,  Wharb  occurs  in  students  own  families? 

3»    How  would  students  devide  up  cSbres  in  their  ora  family? 

C,  Variation  (requires  about  JQ-SO  minutes):^  Role  play  film. 

ii     Instructor  splits  class  into  two  groups  -   'hartiybars '  and  mushamelsi* 
2i _  Studerits  act  out  before  the  storm 
I.   3»  '  Students  act  out  the  first  colebration 
.  ifi     Students  act  out  after  the  storm. 

5*     Students  act  out  the. second  celebration 
6.     Discussion  same  as  Bl|_2^  and  3  -       -       -  9 
Di     Instructor  has  studerits_fill  bu"t  evaluation  formsf* 

Instructor 's_ notes    Evaluation  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the  University 
of  Co  J.  bradb^  Boulder^  Wbmeri  Studies  Department.    A  copy  is  also  attached.  ' 
The  gerieral  results  from  the  students'  papers  were 2     that  many  bf  the*' 
studerits  felt  extremely  pbsitive  abbut  the  units;  several  felt  pbsitive; 
arid  a  few  were  pretty  riegative.     The  iriteresting  pbirit  here  is  that  it  wa: 
the  boys  whb  felt  riegatively  4rid^ ribt  the  girls. 
1.     Iristructbr  arid  teacher  aides  walk  arbund  classfbbm  tb  read  arid  explairi 
queJtibris  tb  studerits » 
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^  Myra  pollack  Sadker  aild  David  Miller  Sadker,'  S^x  Equity  Handbook  for 
Schools, (New  YorkfNYi  Longman  Inc.,  1982). 
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The  Boston  YMCAj_  Boston  ^  _  MA_  Women 's_Educatiorial  Equity  Act  Prpgrsuni 
Gbnnection&:  Women  and  Work  and  Skills  for  Good  Job&i  A  Program  for  Middle 

School  Students,  (Newton,  MA,  I98I),  pp.  27-28 0  i 

i 

^  Rachel  Isadora,  -Haxj  (New  York,  NY:  Macm-^.llah  Publishing  Co,,  Inc.  )  ^  1 
^  "The  World  of  Work,"  worksheet,  copy  attached. 

^  The  Fable  b:^       and  Shej  Eliot  Noyesj.Jr,^  197i|^>(ll  minutes).. 
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Sex  Equity  Handbook  for  "  'hoois,  1982,  p.  14?. 
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NOTE: 


PUBbie   SCHOO'^TUDENT  REACTION  F(3RM:  WMSJ^^^ 
UNIVERSITY  QF  eetORAbb  WOMEN  -STUDIES  PROGRAM 

For  young  students,  read  instructions  as  y5a  g8  and  explain  each  questiori. 

after  each  question  to  get  students  to  explain  their  answers, 
IS  opt lona 1 .   


PLEASE  HELP  US  LEARN  WHAT  TOU  GOT  fRDfl  TODAY'S  TALK. 


i.    Did  you  1  ilce  today's  talk? 


yes^^a  lot 


("(circle  nomber) 


yes,  some  yes,  a  Httle 

2.    How  did  the  talk  make  you  feel?      (Add  a  hat  to  the  one  that  Is  1 


_1_ 
no 


i  ke  you . ) 


3,    Did  you  learn  many  hew  things? 


yes,  a  lot 


(circle  number) 


yes^  some 


yes,  a  1  I ttle 


1 

no 


Was  the  t^ache'r  a  jood  speaJcer ? 
'*  yes,  very  good 


(circle  number) 


yes, 


yes^  okay 


1 

no  ^ 


What  did  you  like  best  about  the  talk?    (Write  or  have  each  student  speak  Into 

a  tape  recorder.) 


\ 
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;    -  BfST  copy  TOUBlf 

A1J:X.W:R  i\NU  TlfU  TUWURLH,  }ldW^li3i:f; ;  NO  ^©30,  VTiRV  BAH  DAY  by  duclith  Viorst. 
'ALL  ijil-  KING'S  HORSliS  by  Miduicl  Fureiium;    ;  he-  .Vt.^.v-  j  '^^^  '    "     '  ^  ■ 

BCN.JAM1N  AM3  TULTP  by  Rosemary  Well?.  ■ 

-BEST  FRIENDS  FOR  FRANCES  by  Russell  Hbban.     -\^^-  c  i^>.^.c^C^  ^ 

BR/Rai  jAfCifi-  Ri-AdiFAR  by  Jane^  iXincan.      -^^r.  c^.^    -'-H^* — iUis^-        ^^^-f-.r/,  '-  ..-6.--> 

-  -  -  -     ■  ■  /     -  "  ' 

BRFjXKFAST  WITT!  Nfl'  FAniER  by  Ron  Rny.  ,/!:--^H    ^f'^^'^-^''r  / 

4^<.e>^'^^<^L    -■_  '-■       ,  :    '  , 

CLYDF/i^DNSIF.R  bv  Robert  L.  Crbuc.     >>w^i'tc       x^i^c^  pi.O|>^^  . 

i  _  '■  -  _  ; 

eHRieUS  mr.fe  by  Elisabeth  Beresford.  ^M^-f  -vtcc.-:*.. 

-j;  f-<j-t  .L^  !  •'Si'  /'''' ' 


DELIKON  by  H.  M.  Hoover. 

DF.Vr L'S. STORYBOOK  by  Natalie  Bdibitt.      ..^-a.c;    >    .UrHc.-. ■  ^  -  - 

DO  NCrr  OREN  by  Briritdri  Turkic.       ,     ^i-.-.^U'  />*^f^-^  ' 

DOGGER  by  Shirley  Hughes.      vC;-;    tii^c^^J--  . 

DOUG  MEETS'  TIE  NTJTCRACKER  by  Wi  1 1  i ajn  Hooks .  -^  yii^--  '"-  ^ 

DRAGON  TAKES  A  WIFE  by  Walter  Dban  Mjers.  ^'^-/^-j 
yOC/vvt^n..  j^^^X-"  '  .( Li ''•,f>'-^-   C'-.^f  iC^t^  k£>, 

EASIER  EGG  ARTISTS  by  Adrienne  Adams,  y^^c 

FATHER'S  AliGANE  DAlIGirrER  by  E.  L.  Kbnigsburj^- .     ki  i  •.v^^yp^yi  '  ' 

GILBERTQ  A\'T)  111E  WINTi  by  ^tlrie  Hall  Ets, 

HAVE  YGU  SEEN'  l« U lEUU NA^ TOPE?  by  Judith  Chasck.    /->'-'^    *  -    a^-'*  "-' '  ^  • 

HELGA'S  DOl\TO'  by  Tbmie  de  Pacila.               ^-r^xU^-   to^-^-r-  ^<icc-..  < 


HICHEST  BAtLOT  ON  TTIE  OTWN  by  Carol  Carrittc.^  jlvU^^  <    i^.^!^  v    :n  ?h  "-'-t-v  . 

I'M  DEHORS!  SAMPSON  by  I'atriei a  CI app.  ^.  v-r- .      _  .  ; 

I'M  Xar  MOVING  by  Penelope  Jones.  ■•  ^^'fc  -  ■^^o-'^^-  * 

IRA  SUiEPS  OVER  by  Bernard  Wabcr..  iK-Hii:.  h^'-v 

I ZZARD  by- Lbnzo  Anderson.      .ic.,^  /  <^c.fu^/        u-y-^^'  ^         "  "       ^    -  -^-^ 

JUMP,  FRnC,  JU^^'i  by  Robert  Kalan.: 

JUST  AKTUL  by  Alma  Marshak  hliitncy.   ■  ^^l'  <<    '  •<-•,;     •■^  '-^  !'""^~'*:)*^'"'" 
JUST  Smi  V/EEDS  7m  'niE  WILDElmSS  by  Patricia  Beatty.  ^S^cln^   •  i-'^^—  /-  '^ 
KEVIN'S  Gll/mW  by  Barbara  Willianis..  _      '  .         •-'-M:'  ■  .  £1  :i    e  l^^^m    ('?  . 


E pJC^  ^  ^  ""'^  YELLF.R  BELLY  SW.\M1^  by  Mercer  Mayer;    ^vvf        -ij-^^^  x 


'DlLiKON  by  H.  M;  lioover;  ^o-^-  ^i-  ^  H'-^f-^'^    >.vu.w.  { 

DHVrL'S  SlOi'YBOOK  by  Nati.nc  Biibbitt;     :.  r^c.ii         vwa-..  ,. 

......        _     -    .   ■     .J..      -  7^;.  f  TJl         >r>w    h-'.  C^.^^     '  -  ■ 

BQ  NOT  OPEN  bv  Brintbn  Turkle.       ,     .iw-u-.  /> 

DOGGER  bv  Sbirley  Hughes .      v^^-c,  .ctu-^i^J-   ^5  ....,^.wv^    ^  , 

A^^_.-;_f'^''*'>^-^^  ■  ,  ^  .    .■^(■    lo      >ic..At-;^^  ; 

DOUG  MLHT^  HIE  NUTCRACKER  by  William  Hooks.  -M.-y;^';  -'-^ 

BRACDN  TAKES  A  WIFE  by  Walter  Iferm  Mj'ers.  ^---m-  ,  "  t_^Kr: 

A-^,^.::__-J.(_<-^'if^-  ----^-^iM  t*;^A.7       ^'(^1'-*-*--  ^-  -'^'-^ 

EAStnR  EGG  ARTISTS  by  Adrienrie  Adams.   U^d^     s'---^  .c^Uc:^^' 
FATIir.R'S  MCANE  HAlIGirrER  by  E.  1..  KbaigsbUrj:.     k('^ -.vd^if-f^l      / , , .  c. 
GII.BERTO  AND  11IE  KIND  by  ^b^ie  Hall  llts. 

H/\VE  Vai  SEfiN  lViyEij^!h\.'\  fdiUMPP?  by  Judith  Cnasck.    //'-'J    ^  •  •  • 

HELGA'S  DOis'RY  by  Tomie  de  Paola.    KiJLi  '  ^r^JiU^-   ^o^^'^-^    r.J^^  ^-^-iic^-.- '  • 

HIGHEST  m.CldN^  ONMTIE  by  Carol  Carried  .  r- v    \:n  ^^y-  j-u--  , 

I'M  DEBORAH  SAMPSON  by  Patricia  Clapp.    /;.tc         •■^f' -/ 

I'M  NOr  ^D^'ING  by  Penelope  Jones.  ^'^^  ■  .-i^t^^-^^ 

IRA  SU.:EPS  over  by  Bernard  Waber.    i-drUrr-  H^^y 

IZZARD  by  Eonzo  Anderson.  '■__nc.<'^  l-^-Vc-r^'        '^'-^-^  .7  .•      .  '  . 

JUMP,  FROG,  JUf'flM  by  Robert  Kalan. 

JUST  ?\l\TUfc  by  Alma  Nlar£:.nk  hTiitaey.  - 

  .    •  i.w.t^Ri=-  -K-'" ' 

JUST  SO^K  V/EEDS  FROM  THE  WItDEimSS  by  Patricia  Beatty.  ,  .  ^ 

KEVIN'S  GR^\i\t«^lA  by  Barbara  Williams.  _       '         .i  >^^J  ^'^  .  J    ^^^L  e Lc^n^-^M    Cc_  ■ 

c^Lt  1:^^.7:.  ,        .  i.z^-  .cj    ^i.f>^H>^       j   $.<U^.-  At-Ot 


.  .  i^i^  ..(^^^ct-  •;\ 

blZA  i£)U  AND  TllE  YELLER  BELLY  SK.^^^vbv  Mercer  Mayer,  -j^^ 


MARIA'S  CAVE  by  William  H.  Hooks .  hn^c^  _ 


MJ\X  by  Rnchel  Isadora,  ^^^f  ^Ut^c^^   r2^^  .  j_ 

MISS  NT.LSON  IS  MISSING  "by  flarry  Allarcl  and  James  fbrshall.  •  ^x^  tr^^o^^-^ 

MOMMY,  BLJY  MS  A  Slif^v  BSLt  by  llarve  iihd  Margot  Zemach.  ^Cilc-^  -y  ^  u^^^  c^fwX^.>v-^^ 
W  rXXrrOR  by  llarloW  Rockwell,    f];^.     t-.        ;v>   U  li^y^hx^^^^i^  ^  j 

A^^^NiniTBIRlS  ON  NANTUCKET  by  Joan  Aikui.     )hirr^-         c'^- '<^^-V^''  •  ^'^^^  L  f 


>  - 


Nb-RElllPi^i  TilAlI,  by  Sonia  Lcvjtin.    lijitrw^     -  t  chi^ 


0 
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OF  l6vi;  ,axd  nnA'ni  and  ott-er  joimT^YS  by  isabciie  iibiiahd.  ' 

OLIVER  •BUTTON'  IS  A  SISSY  by  Tbmie  de  Pabla.      •'-'^j     >  "      ^    ^"^  r  .  .  > 

OTJOER  WAY  TO  LISTEN  by  Byrd  Baylor.  a.-'L^,-    ^iri-  A--i^i'2c..:<^    -t       t  • 


etrr  OF  step  Wmi  the  BAfseEt^  by  Elizabeth  Howard.  U  ^— 


PHOEBE'S  REVOLT  by  Natalie  Babbitt.  yc^^^^^  -  ■^^-«.  ^    -<.7-v^--to  , 


REG^DS  TO  TllE  MJW  IN  THE  NOON  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats,  i-.^'^j-r^^-'^-' 

RINEHART  fclJTS  by  R.  R.  Knudson. 

STOLEN  imi  by  Joan  Aiken. 

THAT'S  OXE  ORNERY  ORPHAN  by  Patricia  Peatty. 

    -         -       -    .         •   .  ,       -       ;  1^       .  c 

THIS  IS  ESPIE  SANCHEZ  by  Tcriy  Dunnahoo.  ^\^^ 


 —  —      _  __     _                                                                    .      _    *  ._             _          _____       L'C-^0^   ^ .  **-       '  ■  • 

TIGERS. IN  im  CELLAR  by  Garol  Fanner.  •          ^   v>^^^<.i-^  > 

J  c-^TlJRBULEVr  TERI>I  OF  TiVE  TILER  by  Gene  Kemp,  y^^-^^^                   V>  1  ^'^^         -1    -  - 

HP  AND  UP  by  Shirley  Hughes.  ^(^  Vc  jyy  -              t-v  :      j^^cr  tu  c    hi-^-  h 

'  '"^VHAT  ex:N  SHE  BE?  A  LEGiSLATeR  by  Gloria  and  Esther  Goidreich.  -jc^^'^^   j--'  v-^^--'^^' 

WILLIAM'S  DOLL  by  Qiarlotte  Zolotow. 

WISHING  IIAT  by  Annegert  Fuchshuber.^^^  .v^t.>A^>^^  -t?^-  ^^w^^  T^^r 


WIZARD  IN  n-E  TREE  by  Llcyd  Alexander,    y^-c^-'-^r^       f  - 

ZANBOOf-ER  by  R.  R.  Knudson.      -  '-J     '■•  <^  M  .^^-^^f  _^      <  >^/r^<.^-  y  <:^^.r<y-^-^^    ,      ^  ( 
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ANNaTAtFS  FitM  U St     '  December  14,   1 981 

TITLE  I X/SEX-; EQUITY  PRCGRA,M>  COLORADO  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION 

AJ-IERICA'-;  WOMEN:  PCBTRAlTS  0F  £0URA6E;     eopyFight  1976;    \6mm  Color  Film,  2  Reols 
Total  trme:  53  rninutes;  Price  S695-6/8I 

Narrato^:  Patri'cia  Neal;  Reco-nmended  for  High  School, Adult 
^  US  Histotty,  Women's  Stadies,  Sociology;  Written  by:  Saby  Monetand 

and  Anne/Grant;  McGraw  HlM/GRM  Films,   MS-iSth.  Street,  Del  Mar, 
-Cat  ifor^ia  920 1  4.  • 

Cast  of  Characters: .  Sybi I   Ludd i rigton-Katheri ne  Glassy  Deb ra _ Samp soh- 
\        Kate  ^lulgrew^  Abigail  Adams-Joanna  Mi  |  es,  Elizabeth  Staritpri-Ce  I  este 
Holm,  Susan  B.  Ahthbriy-Lp i s  Nettleton>  Harriet  Tubmah-Melba  f--^bor§. 
Sojourner  Truth-Claudia  WcNe.il,  Belva  Lockwood--Jdan  HacRett 

This  film  poses  the  question:  Do  women  have  a  history?.  .  .a-^d  it 
answers  it  with  an  affirmative  survey  of  outstanding  American  women 
and  their  cohtri but  Ions  to  the  American  experience.     The  film  shows 
women  who  fought  in  the  Revolution,  suffragists,  groundbreakers  \n  the 
professions,  social  workers,   labor  organ  fzers ,  and  civM  riqhts  workers. 
A  chronological  series  of  drarnat  i  zat  ions  reveals  the  courage  it  took 
for  many_womeh  to  defy  repressive  laws:      SUsan  B.  Anthony  by  voting, 
Harriet  Tubman  by  leading  slaves  to  freedom,  and  Mary  Harris  Jones  by 
Protestl^q  inhuman  labor  conditions.     These  and  other  biographical 
portraits"-  show  us;  women  who  add  a  rich -dimension  to  ah  already  diverse 
Arherican  past.  ;  / 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  S£Ar:Cf4-F^-E0UAUTY ;     Copyright  1973;  Not  available  for  purchase;  Color 
filmstrip  and  passotte;    18  m|nute5;  V/riter:  Milan  B.   Skacel;  Recom- 
mended for  High  School ,  Adu  1^;  Current  Affairs,  24^DahbUry , Road , 
Wilton,  Connecl-lcut  06397, 

The  f Mmstrip  tracQS  the  quest  of  the  American  women  for  equality, 
exom[nes  ^D*^.?^!??"^ '  the  new  feminism  by  focus  irirg 

on  activist  groups  such  as  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement,  assesses 
the  impact  of  new  legislation  of  women's  rights  and  responsibilities, 
and  delves  into  the  reasons  why  tfeiere  is  no  consensus  on  what  is  a 
I  i berated  woman. 

■AN  E^UAL  CHANCE  THROUGH  TITLE,  IX;  Copyright  1977;  $325-9/30;   I6mm  Color  tl In;  22  minutes; 

Writer:  Based  on  TitlelX  ln_Physical  Education  and  Sports  by  Marjorie 
BJaufarb;  Recommehded.  f or  P. E.  teachers/coaches;  NEA  Sound  Studies, 
I20l-I6th.  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

This  film  depicts  the  improvements  i h  iports,  P.E.  and  athletic  prograns 
in  California  after  the  implementation  cf  the  Title  IX  regulat!0.ns  -  . 
covering  P.E.  and  athletics. 

Bill  of  Riqhts  in  Actjon  (The);  Copyright  1974;  $295-9/30;    16mm  Color  film;  22  minutes; 
Recommended  for  Elementary,  Jun-ior  and  Senior  High,  Adult; 
B^*A  Ecucationai  Media,  2211  Michigan  Avenue,  Santa  f^onica,  C'^llTo^nio 
96'\Q6;  Writer:  .Gro-;ip  effort. 

In  this  film  a  black  factory  v/orker  has  been  promoted  over  a  white  .  ' 
even  though  the  white  h^/s  seniority  v/ith  the  co'npany .     The .  per  sonhe  I 
d i rector .  states  that  when  two  or  more  peep (e  of  equal  qua  I i f icat i ons,  _ 
present  them.sei  ve^  _  for  advancereht  into  supervisory  positions,    it  will 
be  the  policy  of  his  ccmpany  to  advance  "J"ho  perscn  of  n'.ihoritv  back- 
ground in  order  to  take  positive  steps  to  undo,   if  possible,  tv/o- 
hUhdred  years  of  d  i  scr  i  m  i  hcit  ion .     The  white  worker  protests,  sayinn 
that,   in  fact,  hd  i^  the  brio  who"  is  beihq  d  i  scr  i  m  i  hated  an-jirh^t.  The 
viiDwors  are  usLod  to  dec  •  do  th*'?:  issue: 
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Ahhdtated  Film  List  Gbntinuecl,  Page  2 

ei-iANiGiMG  VAbUES  in  AllRRiCA;  eopyright  i975;  589-6/3!.;  4  f  i  Imstft ps/casse+tes;  color; 
•      ehanging  Place  of  Reiigibn,   13  minutes,   13  seconds 
ehang  ing  Role  of  V/crnen ,   M  minutes,  47  seconds 
Changing  the.  Arr.er1c2n_.Fami  I  y,  9  minutes  * 
Changing. of  Faith  in  Technology^  ID  minutes^  22.  seconds 
Prepared  by  Elsie. Ann  Barnard;  Recgmmended  for. High  School  and. adult; 
Learn  ing.  Corporation  of  America,   1350  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  f^ew 
rork,  "New  York  10019. 

Chdnqj-nq  Piace  of  Religion;    The  Puritans  did  not  come  here  to  create 
a  l^nd  of  religious  tolerance  but  to  practice  their  own  beliefs.  For 
them,  church  and  state  were  one.    There  were  many  men  and  women  perse- 
cuted for  their  disagreement  with  this  view.    During  the  Revolutionary 
war,  religious  freedom  was  fought  for  and  resulted  in  America  becoming 
an  attractive  haven  for  pebple  of  different  religious  faiths  from  all 
over  the' wor I d. 

Changing  American  Family:     h-v/.v     ;  J  why  has  the  structure  and  roles 
within  the  Amer  lean  .  Fami  I  y  c^^-oncjec?    This  f  i  Imstri  p  traces  the  chandes 
in  the  Amer  ican  .  f  am  i  I  y  f  rorrc  . ^     ia  i  _t  imes  through  the  frontier  era 
and  the  Industria  i  .  Age>  ,to  the  ZO'^h  Century.     It  opens  .with  a  look  at 
a  family  Thariksgi<>ing  gathering--3  symbol  of  the  extended  family^     A  ; 
f ragmented  puzz I e  symbol i zed _ the  deterioration  of  this  traditional 
family.     At  the  concjusion  of  the  f i |mstr i p,  the  puzz le  takes  on  more 
defihitiori>  showing  that  embtibrial  ties  and  habits  romain  strbng. 

Chang  mq  tRole  of  Wornen :    A  nursery  of  babies  'v.'r-.ppc;.j  !n  pink  and  blue 
blankets~.a  ser:ie5  of  boy  toys  and  girl  toys  all  symbol  ic,  from  the 
onset  of  life,  of  traditional  sex  typing.     Yet  the  roles  of  men. and/, 
women  'n  our. society  are  changing--often  dramatical ly  and  rapidly. 
;  Th i s _ f i I mstr i p  expTores  how  these  changes  have  come  about  and  question^ 

why  American  women,  perhaps  the  freest  in  the  wor I d-- i ns i st  so  strbng I y 
oh  these  changes. 

Changing  Faith  In  Techno iogy:     Americans  are  in  love  with  technology. 
'  Why  is  this  so  and  will   1 t^  cont i nue? .  Opening  with  visuais  of  sophisti- 

•  cated  20th  century  technological  equipment  and-  then  .  juxtapos  i  hg  them 

to  scenes  of  Amer ica' s  earl ier, _ simp  I er  days,  this  Mlmstrip  begins 
its  examination  of  this  country's  fascination  with  technology..  This 
fascination  created  a  correspond  ipg  hatiorial  faith  that  technblogy 
could  sol ve  .most  of  soc i ety ' s_ prob I  ems.     This  f i Imstr i p  exp I  ores  hew 
we  developed  such  convict jpn  in  technology's  power,  hbw  this  convicfion 
i nf I Uenred.  bur  future  attitudes  toward  technology. 

CINDERELLA  IS  DEAD;  Copyright  1 973;  $20-6/8 1 ;  Co  I  or  fi Imstr ip  and  cassette;   l|  m|nDtes; 

Written  by  Ann  K.   Ku'-zuis  and  Jane  Power;  Recommended  ^or  danior  and 
Senior  High,  aduMs;  ^^a^|onal  Education  Association,  nCCidonMC  Batlding, 
Saw  Mill  Rl West  Haven,  Connecticut  06516, 

This  f  Hmstr  1  pconcerns  the  differences  of  today's  Tibdern  society  such 
as  kinds  of  occupations  .which  need  rare  people,  who  benefits  from 
stereotypes  about  men's  and  wo-nen's  work,  examples  of '  rned  i  a  pbri  r^aya  I  s 
of  working  mothers,  what  kinclof  jobs  have  women  _trad  i  1 1  ona  I  held,' 
what  are  the  anatomical  and  phy/sIoIogicD  I  d  t  f  f  erencGG  bo'i"ween  rr.an  and 
women,  how  are  chiidren  of  working  motliers  cared  for,  and  what  cjro  sor.e 
effects  of  TV  on  business  and  i  ndustry ,  and  school  cbunseMng  proc:r:5ns; 
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Annotated  Film. List  Continued,  Page  3  . 

m-FFFRENT  FOLKS;    Copyright  1975;  S22Q-iO/8i;   iSmm  color  fUm,   15  minutes;  Developed  by 
a  consortium  of  46  agencies  la  the  U.S.  and  Canada;  Recommencied  for  ; 
11-13  year  olds;  Agency  for  Instructional  TV,   Mil  West  j7th;  Street, 
Blbomihgtori>   Indiana  47401. 

Glehda  Barhlim  is  a  veterinarian  who  produces  most  of  her  family  income, 
while  Wally^  her  husband.   Is  ah .  i II ustrator  of  children's  books  who 
works  at  home  and  does  most  of  the  housework.     The  children,  Judy  arid 
Matt, are  assigned  household  tasks.     The  arrangement  has  worked  smoothly 
until  recently.     Matt  is  beginning  to  feel  uneasy  as  he  compares  his 
fami [y  to  those  of  his  friends..   When  his  friends  tease  him  about  his 
dad's  alleged  femininity^  Matt  becomes  angry  and .confronts  Wahly  about 
being  a  "housewife".     Theil  he  rides  off  oh  V/a||y's  motorcyc  I  e  to  prove 
his  own  (and  his  dad's)  masculinity.     When  Wal ly  and  Gl enda  f i na I  I y* 
fmd  Mat^^  with  his  friends,  all  the  boys  learh.that  apparent  sex  roles 
can  be  deceiving. 

EEQ:   IT^S  YQUR  J CB^    Copyr i qht  1 930 :  $750-2/8 i :  Color  slide  (57)  and  simulation  game; 

Writer:  EEG  Managenent  Training  Program;  Recdrmiended  for  Managers  and 
Supervisors;  Motorola,.  Inc. ,   1303  East  Algonquin  Road,  8th.  fJoor, 
Schaumburg,    Illinois  00196. 

The  basic  object i^ves  of  This  framing  program  are  to  Increase  managers^ 
awareness  of     the  company's  employee  rejations  philosophy,  c|v]|  TlS^'?'? 
legislation,  the  EECC's  and  OFCGP's  relationship  with    the  organ izat? on, 
the    responsibilities  as  part  of  the  managernent  team.  .  TJiis  slide 
presentation  explains  the  legal  rights  and  aspects  of  equal  ^ployment 
dppbrtuhity  regarding  emp  loyer-dn-f)  loyee  relationships. 

FABL£-  QF-HE  AMD  SHE  (THE);     Copyright  I  974,  _  £225-5/8  i;    I  Gmm  co  lor  car  ^oon ,  M_minutes; 

Writer:  Eliot  Nayes,  Jr.;  !  eern  i  nq  Cbrpbrjtjbri  of  ArneriCB^  1550  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  Ne.v  Yorf:  10019;  Recommended  \  or  Elementary. 


This  animated  taie  challenges  stereotyped  role  expectat ibhs  bf  what 
fernajes  "should  do"  and  what  males  ^^"hojjld  cc".     The  ha;  dybars  and 
ma shame] 5  are  assigned  tasks  on  their  island  accdrdingtb  sex  roles, 
but  when  the  is|and  spjits  apart,  the  groups  are  separated  and  they 
each  learn  to  cope  w|th  new  situations.^    When  the  island  reversaquakes 
and  brings  the  two  groups  back  together,  the  hardybars  and  mushamels 
work  out  new  ways  of  cooperation  which  allow  each  individual  to  do 
what  best  suits  he  or  she. 

FAMOUS  WOMEN  OF  THE  WEST;  Copyright  1974:  $25-6/81;  Color  f i Imstr i p/cassette,   12  minutes, 
40  seconds;  _  .   '  Recommended  for  Junior  and  Senior  High; 

Multi-Media  Productions,  Social  Studies  School  Service,  P.O.  Box  802, 
Department  11^  Culver  City,  California  90230. 

Although  the  male  trappers,  explbrers,  cowboys^  and  law  bfficers  bf  the 

West  are  we  I  I -known,  few  people  are  aware  bf  the  women,  whb  helped 

^'^I'^  t^^.^^y'^Try  west  of  the  Missouri.     The  proq^'am  reviews  the  contri-  . 

^?_^^"y  outstanding  western  women,   including  politicians,  enter- 
tainers, teachers,  and  guides. 


BEST  COPY  mmii 
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FREE  TO  -B^  YOU  AND  ME;     eopyright  1974;   $190-3/80;   1 6rrim  cd !  dr^^f  i  I  m  (3  reel5)|  I 
"  Friendship,   16  minutes;  Expectat idns,   14  minutes;   Independence,  17 

minates;  Narrator  is  Mario  Thomas;  Prdduced  and  V|ritten  by  Mario  

Thomas  and  Carole_Hart;  _Recdmmer?ded  for  Elementary  and  danior  High;  . 

Ms.  Foundatioh>  370  Lexihgtdn  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  I06I7. 

Friendship  and  Cddperation:  This  fijm  is  designed  to  investigate. the 
two-way  street  df  interpersonal   rej at ionsh i ^  with  fr i ends  and  siblings 
and  to  get  at  the  cdnflicts  and  rewards  of   love  and  sharing. 

j>  Expectations^:    This  film  is  designed  to  examine  life  go^is  and  sdcial 
roles  frdm  the  view  of   ind|vidaal  fulfillment,  and  not  in  terms  df  a 
trad  i  t  i  dna  I  sex-ro  1  e  stereot yp  i  ng . 

Inde^ndence:    The  film  is  designed  to  foster  se  1  f-re  I  i  ahce  _  by  deveiopin 
the  cdnviction  that  one's  unique  feelings  and  talents  are  gifts  to  be 
used  and  never  hidden. 

^REE  TO  BE  Y0U-^flvMQ-4C;    Copyright  1975;  $160-5/79;  Friendsh  i  ps^.  !8  minutes;  Expecta- 
tions,  12  minutes;    Independence,   17  minutes;  Fi i mstr i ps/cassettes • 
Ail   information  same  as  above. 

GROWING  UP  FEMALE;     Copyright  1970;  $470-6/8  I ;    1 5mm  Bl ack  and  Wh i te  f i lm,:^3  mi  notes; 

 ^Wriiar  is  JuMa  Reichart  and  James  Klein;  Recommended  for  tipper  Elemen- 
tary, Junior  and  Senior  High  and  Adult;  New  Day  Film  tibrary,  P.O. 
Box  315;  Franklin  Lake5>  New  Jersey,.074!7. 

This  fllm_dep#ct5  a  girl  abdut  13  who  is  on  the  verge  of  becoming 
a  young  lady.  "  She  is  asked  questions  regarding  what  she 

feels  are  sex  roles:  What  is  expected  of  girls?.  Why  does. she  prefer 
jeans  to  dresses?,  Ddes  she  Ijke  boys  games  rather  than  girls  games?. 
What  are  her  parents  viewpoints  about  being  a  female  and. what  dd  they 
expect  from  a  girl?    A  1 6  year  old  is  asked  what  she  feels  abdut  having 
a  boyfriend,  her  views  on  what  marriage  I s,  what  makes  a  good  wife  or 
how  does  she  make  her  hasband  happy?    The  film  talks  abdut  females 
used  in  advertising  and  how  they  are  stereot vped  in  cdrrYTiercia  Is.  A 
21  year  old  black  female  trying  to  raise. a  child  dh. her  own  because  her 
hus?>and  was  in  pr[son.     What  is  it  like  for  her?    What  problems  did 
she  face  regarding  learning  Independence  and  f i nd i ng  emp I oyment?  A 
^         *  2!  year  old  white  female  in  the  workforce  who  feels  that  she  is  of  age 
to  do  what  she  wants  but  what  c^n  she  dd  with  her  life? 

HAP^Y  f 0  BE-M£;   1979  Copyr|ght;  $425-7/8! ; .  1 6mrn  co I  or  film,  25  minutes;  No  specific 

 "writer;  RecomT.ended  for  K-I2;  Arthur_Mokih  Productions,   Inc.,   17  West 

60tFs.   Street,  New  Yor'k,  New  York  10023. 

Docamentary  based  on  a  survey  of  more  than  600  K-[2  students  that 
provides  an  objective  view  df  young  people's  attitudes  toward  rn^Ie 
and  female  roles. 

iPFNTIFYI';:^  RACISM  &  S^X-iSM  IN  CHILDRESS  BOOKS;  Copyright  \W\  $3?-9/30:  Color  filni-  . 

strips/cassettes;   \5  minutes;  No  specific  author;  Rccc;nmendcd  for  teach 

ers  and  administrators;  CcancM  on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  

CIBC  Resource  Center,   I34I  Broadway,  Room  500,  New  York,  New  Ydrk  10023 

^^S?^      _        ---  ^ 

Sex  role  stereotyping  and  racism,  in  wcll-knov/h  children  s  books, 
classics,  clcmcni^ry  readers,  fairy  tQ!cs>  and  fcminisi"  books  arc 
analyzed  in  those  Mlmstrips'.    The  prdgram  includes  sdme  cxa-pples  of 
^  unbiased  mnterlal  s.  BEST  GOPY  AVAILABLE  ' 


uc 


IN  THE  SPiaiT  OF  TITLE— U4:    Copyright  1979;  Not  Avaiiabie  for  parchasi;   i6nim  color  iJim, 
33  hiihutes;  Narrator  is  Martha  Fair  formerly  of  Colorado  Department  of 
Educat ion; .Recommended, for  Junior. and  Senior  High  and  adalt;  Richter- 
McBride,   150  E.  52nd.  Street,  New  Ybrk^  jNew  York  10022; 

This  fi|m  shows  sex  biases  in  schools.     It  depicts  situations  which  are 
in  violation  of  the  Title  IX  regulations.     Some  High  school  girls  who  ' 
are  p&fticlpst ih§  In  nbhtrad i tibna I  classes  are  shown  having  a  discus^ 
s Ion  ses;>  i Oh.  TheY  taL^  the  sex  biases  they  have  to  face  i  n  tjie  cl  ass- 

room  f  rom  fe  Mow  students  ana  teachers  such  as  Marc  ia- who  wants  to  be 
an  auto  mechanic.  This  f ] Im  explains  how  Title  IX  can  help  eliminate 
sex  biases  in  education  including  P.E.  and  athletics. 

4NCR£A-SiNG  JOB  OPTIONS  FOR  WOMEN:     e^npyrinht  1976;  $13.50-2/30;  Color  s  I  idetape/cassette 
(76  .s(ide5),  9  minutes,  45  seconds;  V/ritten  by  Judy  Kaul.;  Recommenced 
for  H|gh_ School  and  adult^  Natjonaj     Audjo -V i sua  I  Center,  Order  Section, 
General  Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C.  20409.  • 

Slidetape  shows  the  variety  of  jobs  open  to  worrien  that  were  tradi'tion- 
ally  open  to  males.     Slide  presentation  tajks  about  apprent icesh i p 
opportunities  for  women  who  need  to  learn  on-the-job  skills^ 

JUDGE  ME-4M0T  MY  SHE-U.;  Copyright  I964j.  S32-I98I;  Color  videotape,   15  minutes;  Written  by. 

Martha  Whaleh  Kent;,  Recommehded  for  High  School  and  adult;  V/EEAP, 
55  Chapel  Street>  Newton,  Massachusetts' 921 60. 

Two  narratives  based  on  actual   incidents  are  presented  in  the  videotape. 
The  fjrst  |s  based  on  an  early  attempt  at  school   integration  in  Arkansas. 
A  b|ack  g| r I  attempts  to  enter  a  white  school  and _ is  mobbed.    The  5econd> 
js  a  white  famMy  finding  themselves  in  the  mihprity.     The  family  has 
moved  to  a  Texas-Mexico  border  tov/n.     Most  people  are  Mexican^Aner  icen. 
The  fami  ly  recounts  what  ]t  was  l  ike  to  be  in  the- mi hbr ity. _   The  tape, 
discusses  the  consequences  jnvolved,  and  also  underscores  the  similarity 
of  experiences  In  both  situations. 

KI-LLIMG  US  SOFTLY;  ADVERTISING'S  IMAGE  gF  V/QMEM;  Color  16mm  film;  50  minutes;  Copyright 
1979;  $550-5/81;  Created  by  Jean  Ki Ibourne^  Recommended  for  Senior  High 
and  adult;  Cambridge  Documentary  Films,   Inc.,  P.O.  Box  385,  Cambridge^ 
Massachusetts  02139. 

This  film  utilizes  ads^from  magazines;  newspapers,  album  covers,  and 
storefront  windows  to _ demonstrate  the  characteristics  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  women.     The  film  shdv;G  how  woreh  are  exploited  by  the  riedia. 

L;Q.  CHlbWA;     Copyright  1979;  $370- 5/S I  ;  "1 6mfn  color  film,  33  minutes;  Writer  is  Anna- 
Mi  etd  Gomez;  Narrator  is  Carmen  Zapatax  Recommended  for  Junior  and 
Sonidr  High  and  adults;   I hterAmer ican _ Pi ctu res >  Ruiz  Productions; 
P.O.  Box  27788,  Lbs  Angeles,  California  90027. 

T(]]s  film  traces  the  early  Hispanic  culture  to  the  pre-Cdldmb  iah 
era.     The  f i Im  shows  ear  I y  pre-CdIdmbian  sculptures  and  artwork.  It 
also  gees  back  to  the  history  prior  to  the  Sponiards,  the  time  or  slavery 
by  the  Aztec  Prjests,  and  the  time  of  their  fight  for  freedom  with  the 
he i  p  o|  the  Span iards^    This  ti|rn  dep  lets  Sam  Houston,  ono  of  our  grorjt 
pioneers,  who  stated  that  Mexicans  were  no  better  than   Indic^ns  and  we 
should  take  their  land^.     It  traces  the  strugg I e  and  hardships  of  the 
Ghicaha  woinon  to  win  their  freedom  from  slavery  to  independence  and 
respect;  ^  * 

o  '         —     ^  ^         BEST  GQPY  AVAILABLE 


LABELS  AND  PE iriFQRCEMENT  OF  SEX  R0bE  STrnEQTYFiN3  (THg)!  Copyright  1975;  Mot  available 
for  purchase;  ebior  f M mstrlp/cassette^  18  minutes;  Written  by  Ann  K. 
Kurzius  and  Jane  Power;  Recommended  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  and 
j    '  adu I tj.  National  Educatidn  Association,  Academic  Bailding,  Saw  Mill  Road, 

West  Haven >  Connecticut  06516. 


The  Labels:  Femi^ihity  and  Mascu I i n Ity :     Concerns  anatomical  and 
physiol-dgical  differences  between  sexes,  how  advertisina   is  changing 
and  reflect  changes  in  sex  roles,  traits. often  associated  with  feminin- 
ity and  mascu  I  i  h  ity>  how  roles  vary  in  different  societies;  stereotyping 
in  textbooks  or  school  classrooms. 

LEGAL  RESPONSIBILITIES:  AFF !  RNm^-VE  -AGT I  ON  &  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT;  Copyright  1975;  $13.75-2/80; 

Color  slidetape  (74)  and  cassette^   12  minutes;  Written  by  Judy  Kaul; 
Recommended  for  High  Schobl>  adu  1 1 ;  Nat ibha I  Audio-Visual  Center,  Order 
Section,  General  Services  Admihistratibh^  Washingtoh>  D.C.  204C9. 

I  ^f^^^r-ns  the  legal  rights  with  regards  to  bqua  T  oppbrtunjty  ernploymeht. 

?l??"??®s_'^he  difference  of  treatment  with  regard  to  sex^  sometimes 
t'^r"^]®^^_9'"  ^^^^^^i  -L  _P'2cusses  under-uti  I  I  zatibn  of  v/omen  in  hohtradi- 
t iona  I  jobs  and  what  the  [aw  is  doing  to  change  that  prbblern  and  also 
discusses  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF' WOMEN  WORKERS;  Copyright  1975;  $12-2/80;  64  color  slidetapes  and  cassette; 

6  minutes,  5  seconds;  Written  by  Judy  Kaul;  Recommended  for  High  School 
and'adujt;  National  Audio-Visual  Center^  Order  Section,  General  Services 
Admi  n  i  strat  iQn>  Wash  i  ngton,  D.G.  20409. 

Slides  shovv  women  in*varjous>  nontrad  it  iona  I  jobs.     Discusses  the  changes 
in  women  '  s  ro  I  es  and  vyork  i  hg  pos  i  t  i  ons  i  h  today  '  s  soc  i  ety .  Also 
discusses  the  salary  differential  between  men  and  women,  job  training, 
and  the  right  to  a  fair  chance  at  a  job  you  are  qualified  for. 

MATH/SCIENCE  CQNNECTJQN  (THE);  Copyright  1978;  $11 5-6/8 1 ;   1 6mm  color,   18  minutes^  

'      ^?l?9_yi^?9'^?P?'   '§  Abramow[tsch,  Psychologist; 

Recommended  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  and  adult;  Edacat  iona  !  .''Develop-  - 
ment  Center,  WEEA,  39  Chapel  StFeet,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160. 

Designed  to  encourage  girls  and  young  women  to  prepare  for  mathematics 
and  science  careers,  this  f I Im  depicts  model  programs  for  various  age 
levels  and  shows  v/omen  performing  all  teaching  roles.     In  addition, 
the  film  descr i bes _ some  of  the  reasons  and  consequences  for  women's 
unequal,  part icipat ibh  in  math/sciehco  related  fields. 


MEN  WHO  ARE  WORKING  WITH  WOMEN  iNj  MANAGEMENT;     Copyright  1974;   S400-II/8I;   IGnTi  cblbr 
,       .  -  film,  23  min-ates,  38  seconds;  recommended  for  Senior  High  and  aduiis; 

Martha  Stuart  Commcm  i cat  ions ,  66  Bank  Street,  New  York,^NY  10014. 

^  Film  shovys  a  discussion  group  of  ^  male  executives  at  AT£T  exploring  the 

changes  in  their  per*sonal  and  corporate  awareness  brought  about  by  their 
wonieh  colleagues,  They  discuss  the  differences  in  attitude  reflected  by 
language^  the  value  of  activism  on  the  part  of  women  and  the  advantaces 
of  iritel  l  ieehce  and  competi^^ive  instincts,  and  the  awkwardness;  of  ch^n.:os 
in  their  own   lifestyles  at  l^ome  and  at  work  required  by  women's  new 
^  *    status.  There  is  infbrratibh  about  how  these  men  have  coped  wi  th  troinln-i, 

advancing,  advising  and   criticizing  women, 

ERIC 
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PRLOiniCE^^  Copyright  1574;  $595-9/80;   I6mn  color  film,  2^^ 

niinutes;  Produced  by  .Max  Mi  I  ler/Avarit  i  Films;  Narrator  Dav  i  d  Harlfnan; 
Recommended  for  Upper  el emeritary > _Jun ior  arid  Sen  lor  High,  ada It ; 
_       McSraw  Hilj/CRM  Films,   Il0-I5th.  Street^  ^Del  Mar,  California  92014; 

News  clips,  historical  photographs,  and  interviews  are  used  to  survey 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  rac la  1  and  sexual  prejudices.  Among 
-~o-  .   :  t^®  consequences  examined  are  the  legal  and  economic  results  of  prejud- 

ice against  women.  The  film  also  explores  v/^ys  of  counter-act i rid 
prejud  i  ce.  *     .  * 

OF  ROLQG  (THE);  Copyright  l978!  j-5^>^[QAi;  rn        videotape,   !5  minutes;  Written 

by  Kathy  Spellman  and  Martha  Wha len  Kent;  Recommended  for  Upper  level 
students;  WEEAP,  55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  Massachusetts  02160. 

This  tape  shows  situations  in  which  students  discuss  person  and  task 
appraisals,  what  are  they,  who  in  the  tape  m?J<es  them,  and  on  what    .  ^ 
basis  does  the- person  or  persons  make  these  Judgments?    Hov/  do  person 
appraisals  affect  performance?    How  do  task  appraisals  affect  perfor- 
mance?  ■  • 


R&jjh  THE  RIVETER;  Copyright  1980;  $755-8/81 ;   16mm  color  and  black  &  white  film,  2 
:    ^  reels,  65  minutes;  Written  by  the  combined  efforts  of  research  groups; 

•Produced  by  Connie  f='ield;  Clarfty  Educational  Productions,  Inc., 
5915  Holies  Street,  Emeryville,  California  94603. 

—  ,     " ,    .  ,  _  '       .  . 

This  fjlrp  is  a  documentary^  about  women  during  V'orld  War  II  that  went 
■^o  work  iri  the  factories  and  industries  while  the  men  went  off  to 
to  fight.     The  industries  depended  on  the  women  laborers  to  keeb  the 
flow  of  manufactured  products  on  the  market  to  help  the  welfare  and 
economy  of  bUrcountry.     These  women  became  welders,  assembly  workers, 
machine  mechanics  and  operator^  and  other  skilled  trades,  persons. 
After  the  war,  the_  men  wanted  their  'jobs  back  arid  the  women  were 
expected  to  go  back  to  their,  kitchens.     This  film  depicts  the  problems 
and  experienc^js  of  some  of  these  women  during  the  war  period; 

SMIDRA,  ZELLA,  DEE  AND  CbA I  RE;  Copyright  |978;  $120^1 1/80;   1 6mm  color  film,   19  minutes- 
Writer  ^5  Peter  Abramowitsch,  Psychologist;  Recommended  for  dunidr  and 
Senior  High  and  aduj^t;  Educatidria!  Development  Center,  59  Chapel  Street 
N'ewton,  Massachusetts  02160. 

Fpur^women  working  in  the  fields  of  astroribmy,  veterinary  medicine, 
physics,  and  industrial  engineeriny.     ThroUqh  interviews,  these  profes- 
sional women  address  issues  concerning  both  their  private  and  profes- 
sional  lives  and  discuss  Information  on  the  training  needed  to  pursue 
a  career  in  their  occupational  fields. 

SEX  EQUITY  IN  EDbCATier^AL  LEADE^m:  Copyr  ight .  1 978;  $45-3/79;  Color  slidetape  :<>0;  -nd 
cassette^  |5  minutes;  No  specific  author;  Recommended  for  N'ana^^ers  and 
supervisors;  WF.EA,  39  Chapel  Street,  NeWton,  Massachusetts  02160. 

Regarding  inequity  between  r:en  and  women   in  mariaoement  of  pub!!.:  school 
Discusses  how  schools  shoujd  set  exam^ples  for  thi  students  in  order  to 
promot^  equity  in' the  classro^^    and  that  women  are  less  rof^resented 
jri  administrative  pes i 1  ions' even  thouyh  they  have  taken  are^t  s^eps  to 
become  equa I s. 
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SEX  ROLE  DEVEi-OPVENT;    Gopyright  19/4;  S305-I2/73;   i6mS  color  rlim,  25  minates;  Written 
by  Barbara  Jampei;  Narrated  by  Peter  Behtjer,  Psychologist,  UCtA;  ' 
Recbfnmerided  for  Eiementary, .  Juri  ior  and  Senior  High  and  adult;  McSraw 
Hiii/eRM  Films;   MS-iSth,  Street,  Del  Mar,  eaMfbrnia  92014. 

This  film  begins  with  a  cartoon  showing  boys  and  girls  in  traditibhal 
sex  roles.  Film  depicts  a  family  with  the  parents  teaching  their  3  year 
old  son  J6shua>  to  share  in  household  chores.    , Joshua  Is  shown  helping 
his  parents  cook  a  meal,  cleaning  off  .the  table  and  putting  dishes  in 
the  dishwasher.  '  He  observes  the  sharing  of  all  home  duties  and  learns 
that  there  are  no  separate  roles  of  male  and  fen;^ie. 

SEX  I  SM,   STERE6TYP 1  r;S  AND  HlbPEN  VALUE ;  Copy  right  1978;;  $425-6/8 1 1   1 6mm  co  I  or.  f  i  Im,  20 

.  minutes;  Written  by  Nancy  Reeves  and  Stephanie  V/axman;  Recoirmended  for 
Teachers  and  administrators;  Media  Five,  321  I  Gahaenga  Blvd.  West, 
Film  Distributors,  Hollywood,  gal i fornia  .96068. 

This  film  is  designed  to  assist  educators  In  ident  i  :  y  *  •     and  dealing 
with_sexlsm  arid  other  forms  of  stereotyping  in  their  c. i  Hssroons . ' 
Drawirig  upon  their  own  experiences,  educators  skilled  in  this  sensitive 
area  explain  the  sources  of  hidden  values  In  the  school  setting  and 
offer  suggestibris  for. promoting  equal  opportunity  in  the  classroom. 
Strateg  i  es  f  or  recogn  i  z I  rig  and  avo  id  i  ng  h I dden  presumpt  i  ons  and  b  i  ases 
in  both  materials  and  activities  are  described  and  demonstrated.  Docu- 
mentary scenes  illustrate  the  comments  of  the  authors. 

SQC-i^L  HI'-STORY  OF  THE  U.S.:  WOMEN  IN  WORLD  CULTURES;  Copyright  1980;.  $159.50-6/81; 

Fi  Imstrips/cassette5>  color;  Writers  are  Marjprie  V/a  I  I  Bingham  arid 
Susan  Hi  I  I  Gross;  RGcbmrnerided  for  Junior  arid  Seriior  High  and  adult; 
Soci'a  I  Studies  School  Service,- P.O.  Box  QQ2,  Departrnent  II,  Culver 
City,  Califdrnia  90230. 


i-n- the  USSR,   17  minutes;  Women  -I-R         NU-dd  1  e  Ea^t^,   15  minutes; 
-V/omen  -in  China,   18^  . minutes;  Women-- in  Jnd4^,   14  mmutes:  This  program 
is  designed  to  Provide  den^a^Ied  first  hand  |nformat[on  on  tiie  ro|e  of 
women  in  a  variety  of  cultures  and  historical  periods.     Each  filmstrip 
provides  an  overview  and  documentation  of  government  reports,  anthro- 
pologists* data,  folklore,  and  art.     It  raises  pertinent  qaestions 
a^bout  the  contributions  of  women  in  these  diverse  soqieties. 

TAKE  THIS  WOMAN;  Copyright  1979;  $4 1  5- 1 0/8 1 ;   1 6mm  co lor  film,  25  minutes;  Writer  Is 

Barbara  Searles;  Recommerided  f or  Seriior  High  arid,  adwltl _Anti-Defamaticri 
League,  823  Urilted  Natibris  Plaza>  New  York,  New  York  10017. 

This  film  depicts  women  wanting  to  have  nbnthad i t idria I  careers  such  as 
rniedicinis,  administrators  or  supervisors.     The  film  also  shares  the 
concGrns  of  women  trying  to  get  into  hlghdr  payrng  jobs  that  were  rradi- 
tionally  male  positions,  and  hcvw  they  are  discriminated  aqainst  because 
of  their  sex.     One  woman  passed  over  as  head  of  a  security  agent  progran 
because  she  was  female  even  though  she  passed  an  exam  with  top  place- 
ment, another 'woman  wanted  to  be  the  head  station  master  st  a  ra|^road 
company  but  was  to|d  she  cou  I  dn  *  t  because  she  had  to  Mft  heavy  mrjterial 
■  a  young  woman  is  tol-d  she  could  not  go  to  medical  school  because  she 
was  young  and  pretty  and  shoajd  be  gettmg  married  and  having  babies. 
This  film  inrerviews  each  woman  and  each  discuss  their  problems  and  wnot 
they  did  to  remedy  their  situation. 
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MkL.2iL_LQliIHEl;  Copyright  1979;.  $425^9/80;  Color  sllditape  (140).  27  rniriutes- 

written  by  Rdsabeth.Nlpss  Kanter  and  BaFry  A:  Stein;  Recomrgended  for 
danior  and  Senior  High  and  adult;  Good  Miaiure  Productions,  5  Channlrie 
Place,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02133. 

If  you've  ever  felt  different  from ;  the  people  around  you  for  any  reason 
•    '  '  T^^S'^aee^^size,  Job  or  fechri  i  ca  I  specialty),  you  have  been  an 

0  ^in  a  worldlof  "X"s.     A  Tale  of  '0'  presents  a  strikinqly  perceptive 
picture  of  what  happens  to  any  l<ind  of  different  or  new  person  in  the 
dPb  and  shows  the  best  way  to  manage  that  s ituation— whether  you're  an 
.    A    or  an    0  • 


TITLE  IX  IN  THE  SeHeQbS :  Copvr jqht  1 970;  $2^ . 95- 1 2/79;  Color  f i  Imstr i p/cassette,   I  I  * 
minutes;  No  specjf[C  author;  Recommended  for  Upper  Elementary,  Junior 
and  Senior  H|gh  and  adujt;  Claremont  Educational  Resources,  P.O.  Box 
998,  elaremont,  ealifornia    9171  I. 

Discusses  the  concerns  of  adopting  the  TTT|e|X  Amendments  the 
school  districts.     Allowing  girls  to  take  nontrad i t iona I  courses,  coed 
P, E,/Ath!etic3  and  allowing  equal  opportunity  for  both  sexes. 


TO  SPEAK  WITH  FRIENDSj  Copyright  I960;  Not  available  for  purchase;  .16mm  BIg.ck  and  whits, 
28  minutes;  Written  by  Merrt I!  McGlatchey;  Recommended  for  danicr  and 
Senior  High  and  adulti  Educat ibna 1  Med ia  Center,  University  of  Colorado 
-  at  Boulder>  Boulder>  Colorado  80302. 

This,  film  depicts  school  children  learning  to  speak  mu  1 1  i -cu  1  tura  I 
languages  in  the  classroom  by  means  of  puppet  shows records ,  tapes 
and  language  laboratories  for  upper  students.     Materials  are  chosen  by 
age  group. 


TURNUiq  PQINXS;  Copyright  1979;  S^!90-9/80;   16mm  colgr  film,  34^  minutes;  Writers  are 

3nd  Claude  Be|ler;  Recdmrriended  for  Senior  High  and  adult; 
Perspective  Films,  3C9  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois  60610. 

The  motivations,  asp|rat ions,  and  anxieti es  surrounding  a  return  to  

school  provide  the  focus        this  proi  ile  of  three  ^u'ult  women  who  reach 
an  occupational  turning  point  and  decide  to  return  to  school..  The 
women  profiled  pre: 

— ^.^I'^S'^.P?^???.^"  ^'^Jl^^^  who  supports  her  three  year  old  son; 

— an  active  mother  of  three- whose  husband  [s  a  disabled  officer;   

—  a  married  woman  with  five  children  who  works  evenings  in  a  departrrtent 
store* 

UN^ROL^Jj^;  Copyright  1976;  $225-5/Sl ;   1 29, s I Idetapes,  color,   l5  minutis;  Written  by 
group  effort;  Recommended  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  and  adult;  CS 
Production^,  573  Morth  Saint  Albans,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55104. 

—  ^  '  __  __ 
Th  is  _  program  is  designed  to  create  an  awareness  that  v/omen  and  men  are 

conditlohed  into  stereotypes  v/hich  arc  reinforced_from  bir,th  by  pur 

family  end  friends,   I  iterature>  TV.,  andmovies,     Thft^procram  d^ea  I  s  with 

I  several  traditional  rriascUlihe  and  feriiihlhe  attitudes,  e.-^iTii  ries  how  they 

have  been  learned  and  how  they  restrict  expressions  of  our  own  uniciue 

indi vidua  I ity. 
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WOMEN  AT  THF  TOP; . Copyright  1979;  S325-2/S6;   lemmcoior  film,  35  minutes;  Writer  Is 
i  Pat  Pov/eil;  Program  by  Effie  Jones,  Washihaton  0.6.  and  Jesse  Kobiyoshi 

RecomfTiehded  for  Fligh  School  and  adalt;  RicHter-McBr ide,   150  East  52nd: 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

This  fil^  c:  i^r  women  wanting  to  go  Into  administrative  fields 

CJCh  a*"  sUpjer  Pntendent .     Jones  and  Kobiyoshi  explain  to  worsen 

that  y.   -       want  to  make  it  as  an  admin;  sfratbr  they  most  first  be 
•;hi*::<soi  ves>  set  the  style  of  behavior,  take  advantage  of  bppbrtun  It  res 
wner.ever  possible^  get  to  knbv/  pebpJe  In. the  district  who  would  glve 
support,  accept  the  f^ct  that  mistakes  will  be  .nade^  3nd  don't  forget 
'    to  include  men  in  that  support  as  many  men  can  be  of  great  help  in 
achieving  the  gba  1*5  ,that  women  set  for  them.se  Ives. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  AMERICAN  R£VaLUT-lm4--L£Q£^4^A^IO  REALITY;  Cbpyr  i ght  .  1 975;  $30-6/81;  Color 
f i Imstrips/cassettes,  24  minutes>  50  seconds;  No  specific  wri+er;_ 
Recomm.ended  for  Junior  and  Senior  Hlghi  Multi-Media  Frodnct i.phs>  Social 
Studfes  School  Service,  P.O.  Box  S02>  Department  II,  Culver  City, 
Cal ifornia  90230. 

The  hjstory  of  the  Revo  I  ut  ion  has  been  written  by  and  about  white  rnales 
yet  women  played  a  significant  'roj^e  in  its  progress.     This  sound  color 
f  i  [mstr[p  examines  indepth  the  actual  events  and  act iv 1 1 ies  in  whj^ch 
women  were  involved — boycotts  of  British  goods,  re[ief  movements  to 
support  and  care  for  soldiers,  nursing,  the  writing  of  anti-Sritish 
propaganda,  and  the  operation  bf  business  ahd'farms.     These  realities 
are  contrasted  to  the  Victbrlan  legends  of  such  women  as  Betsy  Ross. 


WMEN  iN  THE  CIVIL. WAR;  Copyright  1979;.  $25-6/81 ;  Color  filmstrip  and  cassette,  13 

minutes,  30  seconds;  Written  by  Ms -tha  Voght  .and  J.  Alden  Sutherland; 
Recbmmehded  fpr_JuhIbr  and_Senic»r_Highj  Multi-Media  Productions,  Social 
Studies  Schppl_Service>  P.O.  Box  S02>  Department  11,  Culver  City, 
Ca  I  I forriia  90230.  "  .  .      '  - 

In  the  process  of  examih  irig  vie  /''-^  -  ,  ntr  Ibutiphs  to  the  war  effort,., 
this  filmstrip  Illuminates  mc-'«y  '/j'ipc' arit  but  I  *tt  I  e  known  aspects  of 
I  i  fe  during*  the  Civil  V/ar.     Women  are  shown  at  work  in  factories  and 
on  the  plantation',  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded -jn  hor^pltals, 
acting  as  spies,  and  running  the  volunteer  organizations  thst  made 
soMIers'   !  Ives  easier  and  more  healthful.     Mentioned  are  prominent 
personalities  such  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  Clara  5?rton. 

WORKPLACE  HUSTLE  (THE);  Cbpyrlght   1930;  $520-4/81;   i6mm  color  film,  38  mlnates;  Writer 
is  Lin  Farley  (based  on  her  book  "Sexual   Shakedown*');  Narrator  Is  Ed 
Asner;  Recommended  for  Senlqc  High  and  adult;  Creative  tTfe  Designs/ 
2188  Sunset  Drive,,  ^-'ontMra,  California  93003. 

This  f  i  lrh_deplcts  real,   life  situations  of  sexual  harassment  on  the  job. 
Narrator  Ed  Asner,  ?  feminist  and  believer  in  women ' s  r i ghts,  explains 
the  different  types  of  harassment  women  encounter  In  the  work. place. 
Women  also  dIscUss  the  problems  of  harassment  that  each  experienced  and 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  .  ; 


SO 
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AN -EQUAL  CitAXCE     Copyright  19S0;  .$27.50-12/80;  Color  filjiistrip  arid  cassette;  10 

^minutes;  No  specific  authipr;  recpiiinlerided  for  grades  5-8;  Coiiricil  bri 
Interracial  Books  for  Children^  Racisin  arid  Sexism  Resource  Center 
for  Educators,  IS^l  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10023-764S. 

Shows,  in  cartoon  style,  that  when  babies  are  bbm  in  the  U.S^. 
the  odds  are  stacked  in  favor  of  white  riiales  so  that  they  grow  lip 
•  to  earn  Sore  money  and  social  power  than  babies  bom  female  or  dark- 
skijtned.    As  babies  race  through  an  obstacle  course,  the  reasons  for 
such  unequal  results  become  clear.    Some  solutions  are  also  indicated 


FiarriNG  DISCRIMIM.\TieN     Copyright  1980;_$27Jd-12/80;^Cas5ette  and 

IS  mi}iutes;  No  specific  waiter]  recommended  for  grades  S-9;  Council 
on  Interracial  Books  for  Children,  Racism/Sexism  Resource  Center  for 
Educators,  1841  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10023-7648, 

Based  on  a.boyls  dream  of_Sojoumer  Truth  visiting  his  older  sister's 
high  school.  _  Tactics  useful  in  winning  justice  through  the  years 
are  presented,  such  as  marches,. strikes,  lobbies,  boycotts,  etc. 
Sojourner  Truth  helps  the  students  make  plans  to  acliieve  sex  equity 
in  their  school. 


^  SECRET  OF  GCXj^AS?-tE  (The)      Copyright  1980,  $27.50-12/81;  cassette  and^coldr  filnistrip 

17  minutes;  written  by  Carol  Erhlich;  reconiriiorided  for  grades  4-7; 
Council  on  Interracial  Books,  for  Childrenj,  Racism/Sexism  Resource 
.        Center  for  Educators 1841  Broadway,  New  York,  NT  10023-7548. 

Space  creatures  discuss'  stereotypes  with  a  Mute  girl.  Black  bov 
^  and  a  Cherokee  boy,  convincing  the  children  that  :  l-stereotx'pes  are 

not  _rue;  2- stereo tv^nes  cause  harm;  arid  S-stcreot^i^es  are  used  to 
justify  unfair  treat' lent  of  w^omen  and  minorities. 


UNprr^SlANDING  INSTJTUTIOMU  SEXJgt.  _  Copyright .1980 ;  J 32 . 5D- 12/81 ;  Cassette  and.  ._^<, 
films  trip,  color;  17  niiriutes;.  Carol  Ehrlich;*  writer;-  recomiTiended  for 
Junior  arid  senior  high  arid  adult ; _Cburicil  bri_Iriterracial_ Books  for 
Children^  Racism/Sexism  Resource  Ceriter  for  Educators,  1841  Broadway, 
•New  York,  NT  10023-7648. 

nie  films trip  examines  the  ways  in  which  institutions,  created  and  : 
^  controlled  by  meh,  function  to  subordinate  wom'en--thus  perpetuating 

sexism.    Reports  on  how  women  arc  kept  in  a  less-than-equaT  status  ' 
-  by^the  practices  of  institutions  sucli  as '^ducation,  business,  health 

care,  churdies  and  comniiinication  media. 
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Women  Studies  Films  available  from  the  Denver  Public  Library  ^S^i^S^'-^^^^hK 

compiled  by  the  Women  Studies  Program' 
Uriivetsity  of  Colorado ^  SSulder 
December^  1980 

ABORTlONjPUBbie  ISSUE  QR  PRIVATE  MATTER  .  > 
Educational  Enterprises  1971  25  min.  edidr 

Is  abbrtiph  the  dacisibh  of  the  pregnaxi;  wotnaq  aionr   >t  must  her  family,  the 
church  and_ society  as  a  whole  participate?  That  is_i^     major  question  raised 
by  this  film  study  which;  covers  the  many  ^i<3es  of  the  abortion  issue.  .Both 
pro  and  anti--abdrtipn  activists  in  the  Washt^gton^Dj^  speak  out  with 

conviction  bri  the  effects  bf  abortion,  the^legai^aspects  qf  providing  abor- 
tions are  described  in  the  light  of  a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision. 


Texture  Films    197^  24  min.  cblor 

Honest  treatment,  bf  a  sensitive  subject.    A  Blue  Ribbon  winner  at  the  American 
Film  FiBstival^  this  film,  aimed  at  young  people  and  those  who  wbrk  with  them, 
gives  factual  information  about  the^f oiiowing:  sexual  fantasies,  body  growth, 
hbmbscxuality^  VD,  masturbation,  and  bitth  control. 

ANTONIA:  A  PQRfRAIT  OF  THE  WOMAN  '  ^ 

Rocky  Mountain  Production^  1974  58  min.  bolor  • 

A.  deeply  warm  and  affectionate  portrait  6f  Antonia  Brico,  who:  in  the  193dV8 
established  an  iriterhatibnal  reputation  as  ah  accomplished  orchestra  con- 
ductor. Today  she  teaches  in  Denver  and  leads  the  Brico  symphony.  Her  story 
deals  with  |ier., attempts  to  lead  a  major  symphony  orchestra  in  a  field  .dom- 
inated by  men.  Her  love  of  music^  joy  of  life,  her  spirit  and  determitiatidn 
are  captured  throughout  this  film  marrated  by  Judy  Collins. 

ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  > 

Liane  Brandon  1971  8  min.  b/w  - 

Homorously  depicts  situatibns_ in  which  a  high  school  girl  is  torn  between, 
her  own  desires  and  thdse  df  her  parents,  teachers,  cduhsellbrs  and  society 
in  general..  .  . 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY       MISS  JANE  PITTHAN 
Corporation  df  America  1974  3.11  min  color 

Fictional  life  story  of  a  woman  bom  in  slavery  whd  lives  td  see  the_ unfurl- 
ing bf  the  civil  rights  movement.  Adapted  frdm  Ernest  J.  Gainei_iibvel  bf 
the  same  titie^  TV  "Emmy"  awards  for  best  special  prdgram  df  1973,  and  for 
best  actress  in  special  to  Cicely  Tysdn  iti  title  rdle, 

BEAUTY  a^OWS  NO  PAIN 

Benchmark  Films  1972  25  min.  color 

Not  merely  the  behind-the-scenes  etbry  of  the  training  and  testing  of  the 
Kilgdre  Cdllege  Rahgerettes-natidnal]^  known  majorettes.  The  filDoi  raises 
several  questidhsabdut  how  easily  p^ple  are  manipulated  about  the  social 
Value  df  activities  such  as  majorette  training  and  about  perhaps  harmful 
competitive  pressure.  Whether  the  film  appears ^cjmical  or  sentiaental  is 
in  the  eye  bf  the  beholder. 
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BILL  COSBY  ON  PREJUDICE  _  ' 

Pyramid  Films  1972  25  miri  color 

Bill  Cosby,  as  the  man  on  the  street,  expresses  in  one  long  Jdltlrig  mbrib- 
logue  almost  every  prejudice  ever  thought  or  ispdken.  He  discusses  Jews,  Black 
Irish,  Italians,  the  young,  the  old,  the  easterners,  women,  et  al^  A  fascin- 
ating portrait  of  bigotry. 

BIfcfclE  JEAN  KING 

Oxford  Films  1972  22  min .  color 

A  profile  of  the  woman  who  is  probably  the  most  dominating  force  in  womens' 
tennis  today..  Although  Ms.  King  wins  more  competitions  than  she  loses,  in 
this  particular  film,   she  is  defeated  by  young  Chris  EVert, 

BLACK  COAL,   RED  POWER 

Indiana  University  AV  Center  1972  41  min.  color 

The  st^ip  mining  of  coal  bri  Navafb  and  H^ni  reservations  in  Arizona  is 
destrbyirig  the  natural  ecbribmy  bfii^he  li  ..iahs  an  '  the  ecological  balance 
of  the  land._  The,.situatibri  is  discussec   pro  and  con.  Conmiehts  reflect  the 
Indians'   iriabitity  to  understand  the  implications  of  leasing  their  land  to 
the  cbAl  industry;  and  the  discussion  concludes  with  the  lengths  to  which 
Americans  go  to  satisfy  energy  needs. 

BLACK  HISTORY:  LOST,  STOLEN,  OR  STRAYED . 
CBS  1968 '54  min.  coldr 

A  Bill  Cosby  guided  tdUr  through  a  history  of  attitudes — black  ^iid  ^whit^i 
and  their  effect- on  the  black  American.  A  pbrtrayal  of  sbme  of  the  things 
that  happiBrt  to  an  American--if  he  is  black.  Cbsby  reviews  black  American 
achievemiBnts  omitted  from  Airier icari  history  texts ^  the  absence  pi  rGcbghitibh 
of  Africa's  contributions  to  Western  culture^  arid  the  changim^  Holl^n^rood 
steriBdtype    of  the  black  Airiericari.  Black  America  series. 

I  ' 

QAMPAIGM 

Churchill  Films  1973  20  min.  color 

A  stirring  account  of  a  grass  roots  campaign  for  the  office  of  state  sena- 
tor. Cathy  O'Neill,  a  young  woman  of  wit,  charm  and  intelligence  emerges 
from  the  role  of  housewife  and  amateur  to  battle  art  erttrertched  incutriberit. 
Volunteers  acquire  the  skills  of  drgartizatidn,   f urtd-raisirig,  publicity,  arid 
persuasion.     With  a  hear tbreakirtg  ending,  the^  f ilm  prbvides  a  glimjpse  iritb 
the  drama  of  American  politics.  , 

CHRIS  AND  BERNIE 

New  Day  Films  1974  25  min  cblbr 

A  sensitive  and  mc^/ing  cinema  verite  documentary  about  two  divorced  young 
women  and  the  life  they  create  for  their  children  as  single  parents  with 
limited  f inanciai  resources .  The  soundtrack  consists    ,f  conversat ion,  re- 
flections ,  interaction  between  the  children  and  mothers,  and  gives  the 
audience  the  feeling  that  they  have  shared  in  the  problems,,  sdlutidris,  hdpes 
and  dreams  of  these  two  coping  women. 


THE  Ci^lERCING  WOMAN 

Film  Images  1974  40  ni  Lh.  b/w  j 

Produced  by  the  Women's  Film  Project  this  is  a  carefaiiy  researched  docu- 
mentary about  the  history  of  women  In  the  United  States^  ^D^^'^Y^^^^i.P^^^^"" 
graphs,  and  newsreels  from  the  colonial  Period  to  the  present  trace  the 
varied  economic,  social  and  caitarai  experiences  of  women.  A  must  tor 
Women's  Studies*  'v 


^  EXP-iCTATlONS   (FREE  TO  BE..  ^  YOU  AND  ME, 
^McGraw  Hill  Films  1974  14  min.  color 


PART  2) 


A  splashy  presentation  of  short  vignettes  that  emphasizes  ah  awareness  of 
identity  based  on  individual  fulfillment  not  on  socially  prescribed  roles j 
children  vill  appreciate  growing  up  when  they  view  "Boy  Meets  Girl/'  "When 
We  Grow  Up,"  "Peering  Parents,"  Parents  are  People"  and  "William's  Doll". 

THE  FABLE  OF  HE  AND  SHE 


Eliot  Noyes,  Jr.   1974  11  min.  color 

Oh  the  mythical  island  of  Caramel  ^   the  Hardybars  and  the  Mushaitiel  have 
clearly  defined  male  and  I,  male  roles  until  an  unusual  event  forces  both 
sexes  to  assume  different  r.asks  to  survive.  As  a  result^  they  discard  some 
old  assumptions^  come  to  some  hev/  cbnclusipris  about  being  themselves*  and 
live  even  more  happily  ever  after.  Animated. 

THE  FQR^rOTTEN  AMERICAN 

Phil  Lewis,  CBS  1968  25  min  color 

The  story  of  impoverished  aliens  in  their  native  land — the  American  Indian — 
filmed  on  location  ir       ;  Navaj^-yopi-Zuni-Pueblo  cr  'ntry  of  the  Southwest 
and  in  the  Indian  cc      iri:     es  of  Los  Angeles  and. Ch-  With  Buffy 

Sa^htiB-Marie. 


GERTRUDE  STEIN]  WHEN  YOU  SEE,  REMEMBER  ME 

Net  1971  &y  min  color 

With  montage  of  rare  old  photographs,  interviews,  ddcUtnentary  k:6dtage  and 
readings  from  her  works*  this  informative  bibgr;?phy  explores  over  three 
decades  of  life  in  Paris.  It  hot  bhly_  dbcuinehts  the  life  of  this  extraordinary 
author  and  patron  of  the  arts^  but  fully  encompasses  the  events  and  person- 
ages of  an  extraordinary  era. 

GOLDA  MEIR 


BBC  and  Time/Life  Films  52  min.  color 

In  this  revealing  autobiographical  conversation  Golda  Meir  tells  of  the  hard 
days  of  her  childhood    ri  Russi'^^her  youth  in  America  (she  lived  a  short  time 
in  Denver) ,  bsr  emigracibh  to  Jsrael  and  the  milestones  of  her  long  political 
career.  Did  f:^^m  fbbtage  we^^^es    he  history  bf  Israel  into  her  story.  As  the 
prime  uiinist^r  she  tells  her  stbry  with  huncr,  candbr,  and  humility. 

^THE  GREAT  .BUBBL£-CQ^3SPIlu^CY 

Benchmark  Films  1973  15  min  cblbr 


A  light] y  satrical  film  about  people  who  persist  in  blowing  bubbles  in  spite 
>jf  society's  prbhibition  tha^t  "NO  BUBBLES  ARE  ALLOWED."  No  matter  how  hard 
the  authorities • try  to  stop  this  subversive  activity,  the  bubbles  are  irre- 
pressible. Fragile  and  delicate^  they  float  across  the  ugly,  smogpy  skyline 
of  Los  Angeles,  somehow  redgemtng  nian's  blight.  The  ftimi    can  be  enjoyed 
many  levels.    -  , 


GlJtt.tY  BY  f^SbN  OF-  ^RACE 

KlVe  EducatiSial  Enterprises  197/        miri.  b/w 

/.  documentary  on  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  ihterhmeht  of  110^000 
Japanese-American.s  in  de^^ention  camps  during  World  War  11  in  the  United 
Siates.  It  covers  the  controversy  among  Americans  over  this  action,  recalling 
the  time  spent  in  camps^  the  effects  of  uprooting  and  the  difficulty  in  re- 
turihihg  to  normal  iife^fter  the  war.. 

INDEPENDENCE  (FP^E  TQ  BE,.. YOU  AND  ME  j>ART  3) 
McGraw  Hill  Fiiais  ±974  17  min.  color 

A  group  of  skits,  songs,  and  stories  that  remind  children  that  it's  alliMfeht, 
for  example^  for  girls  to  win  foot  races  and  for  boys  to  cry . . Splectlons 
include:  ^'Let's  Hear  It  for  Babies",  "Atalanta",  "Sun  arid  Moon",  "Dudley  ^ 
Pippert*,  and  "It's  All  Right  to  Cry". 

JOYCI^  AT  3A  . 


Joyce  Chopra  and  Claudia  Weill  1972  29  min  color 

The  working  out  of/a  lifestyle  by  a  woman  filmmaker  who  has  her  first  child 
at  age  34.  Late  pfegriaricy,  explicit  scenes  of  the  actual  birth  of  a  daughter, 
the  stress  betweefi  love  for  a  child  and  the  demands  of  a  career,  the  erosion 
'    '  that  her  husband  struggles  to  aqcept. 


of  male  privilege 


 KTRAIT  OF  A  PERSON  \ 

McGraw  Hill  Filnts  1975  16  min  color 

An  introduction  to  Matina  Horrier,  Individual,  researcher,  and  sixth  president 
of  Radciiffe  Coll^-e.  The  film  is  more  that  a  profile  ^  one  person.  By 
locking  at  her  ear.ly  life,  by  hearing  her  feelings  abouu  women*s  roles,  how 
she  copes  with  her  childreri^  her  students  and  faculty,  the  audiences  is  vitally 
aware  of  the  multi-faceted  liife  of  any  prof e.^'aionai  women.  ^ 

MATTER.  OF  INDIFFERENCE  ,  • 

Jack  M.  Janick  1974  5A  miri  b/w 

The  pJight  of  aging  citizens  -uffering  from  iridiffererice  on  the  pdrt  of 
society  and  governments.  Among  the  topics  dlBcussed  are  sexuality,  death 
and  social  action^  Maggie  Kuhn,  founder  of  the  Gray  Panter  Movement,  strongly 
presents  her  philosophy  in  an  intt^cview. 

"NODDY'S  VICTIM  ^ 

[an    Eark/=r"T972  20  min.  color 

A  comprehensive  film  on  self-defense  for  womea. ' 

NCiL  TOGETHER  NOW;  END  OF  A  MARRl/:GE  •  ' 

Polymorph  Films  1975  25  miri  color 

How  dc:.*.2  ir  feel.  to  break  off  a  marriage?  lliie  ir  a  penetrating  study  cyf  ^ 
young  adult  married  couple  who  have  separated.  Each  p.-rti^er  speaks  straight 
forwardly  about  the_  reasons  for  marrying,  their  life  f-ojether,  the  reasons 
for  parting,  the  related  problems  of  loneliness  and  f^ars,  and  tht''^  lives 
since.  Children  were  involved  in  the  sedation.  This  is  a  film  fuj.1  of 
realities,  a-d  involves  healthy,  acljtistxng  people. 


I 


THlv  -P-REJmiGE  FILM  .  . 

*Max  .Miller  19?:  29  miri  color 

Examines  the  historical  origins  and  contemporary  forms  of  prejudice  In  biir 
society.  A  series  of  vignettes  demonstrates  some  of  the  daily  events, 
typical  comments  and  attitudes  which  perpetuate  prejudice  and  j^iscrimiriatibn. 
Narrated  by  David  Hartman. 

* 

TELL  ME  WHERE  IT  HURTS 

llerhert  Hirshman  1975  78  min  cotor 

A  probing  story  of  a  middle-aged  housewife  grbpiiig  for  recognition  as  a 
person.  Significant  to  women^'  men  and  jiouhg  people  alike.  Hegnificent  por- 
trayals by  Maureen  Stapleton"  and  Paul  Sorvino.  Shows  voinen  in  middle  life 
looking  around  and  discovering  themselves  and  what  they  want  Co  do  wi::h 
the  rest  of  their  iives. 

Be.cause  of  its  emotional  Stature  the  film  should  be  previewed  prior  to  * 
viewing  by  a  young  andienc^  . 

WOMAN'S  LIBERATION 

ABC  1971  23  min  color  : 

-:BC  news  correspondent,  Marlene  Sanders,  covers  the  Woman *s  Liberation 
M'jvemo»n   jn  university  campuses,   in  cify  streets,   in  corporations,  and  ' 
of  greatist  importance  in  the  minds  of  women  today.  From  Betty  Friedan  to 
Ogle  Do,  on  Wall  F*:reet,   the  film's  approach  is  serious  but  witty  arid  of  can 

devasr  •  Li.n;;^ . 

SUPP^..:i;r.^:  : 

American  parade:  we  the  mmi^ 

BFA  Educational  Media  1974  30  min  color 

Narrated  by  Mary  Tyler  Mbbre^  _  tiie  Tilm  dramatically  tracers  the  history  of 
the  wbmeh's    mbvemen'.  frbm  colonial  times  to  the  present  day.  It  is  fash 
paced,  humbrbus^  sometimeG  deeply  moving  but  always  thought  provoking. 

A  BLIND, SUNDAY 

Time  life  Multimedia  1976  31  min  color 

Eileen,  a  blind  high  school  student,  meets  Jrft  while  swiiranihg.  Amazed  by 
her  self-reliance  he  is  drawn  iatd  a  relatioiiship  with  her*  His  hew  seh^ 
sitivity  nioves  be^'r>nd  clumsy  bverprbtettiiveriess  tb  a  richer  relatibriship. 
From  the  ABC  After scMbbl  Specials  Seri|s.     (EFLA  anhbtatdion) 


CHILD  ABUSES  CR-'DLE-QI^ VIOLENCE 

J    Gary  Mitchell  Film  Cbmpahy  1976  20  min  colc:^ 

7  lie  title  is  som^vhat  misleading,  u^'  e  this  film  is  an  abuse  prevention 
fiimv  Intimate  interviews  with  ?:bus^/e  parents  i  areas  of  child  be- 

havior and  discipline  create  an  understanding  of  c.    Id  abup  tlM.  need 

cycle.  Aiteir^atives  to  corporal  punicl,^i<i:nt  and  potential 
stress  situations  are  pre^^ented.   (EFLA  annotation) 


BE3TC':    hi^MM  §6 
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CHILDRLil  OF  DIVORCE 

Films  Inc.    1975  37  mih.  eblcre 

Examines  the  consequences  and  feelings  of  the  real  victifms  of  d1vbrce--the 
children. .This  study  of  the  impact  of  divorce  on  children  reveals  the 
necessity  for  parents  to  bury  their  hostilities  and  to  provide  children 
with  access  to  both  parents.    Examines  eu-'stodyi  child  support  laws,  and 
organizations  such  as  Big  Brother  and  Pararits  iSithbut  Partners.  (EFLA  annotation) 

A.  ttima4iIGij 

Colour  Images  Unlimited  1975  231/2  mih.  color  ^ 

The  personal  story  of  sixteen-year  old  diver  Jennifer  Char  ilerj  as  she 
prepares  for  the  Amateur  Athlete  Union  of  the  U.  S.  Diving  Champio.-nships 
iv  hep  'iing  selected  to  represent  the  U.S.  in  the  Pan  American  Games. 

Her  gc  ?  .j  win  a  place  on  the  U.".  diving  team  In  the  1976  Olympics. 

The  por..o;?il  of  this  ambitious  teenager  in  her  quest  may  be  inspirational 
to  othe-.-  teenagers.    Some  great  diving  wil";  be' seen. 

i  WILL  FIGHT  NO  MORE  FOREVER 
Macmillan  Films  1975  106  m^n.  color 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Nez  Perces  who  lived  in  the  Northwest  and  were 
led  by  Chief  Joseph,  who  struggled  heroically  to  keep  his  people  free 
while  accepting  the  inevitable  dominance  of  the  white  man.  This  moving 
dramatization  arouses-  empathy  for  the  Indian  and  combatant,  each  acting 
in  good  faith. 

MEN'S  LIVES 

New  Day  Films  1975  43  r.iin.  color 

A  documentary  at^Giit  masculinity  in  America.  It  examines  m?;>'s  sociali- 
zation as  reflected  in  roles,  such  as  aogressive,  nor  e:ijot1onal ,  bread- 
winning,  and  successful.  Several  men  a interviewed  in  this  warm,  sup= 
pbrtive,  and  political  film.  An  excellent  stimulus  for  discussior  . 

NEVER  GIVE JJP:  JMSSm  CllNMjlfiHAM 
Phoenix  F11r"s  1573  28  min.  color 

An  inspirational  and  Intittilte  visit  with  t>>Q  92-year  old  pc?rtra1t  photo- 
grapher.   She  speaks  of  the  social  changes  in  the  20th  century  and  how 
it  was  rhhing  with  th?  stlgraa  of  being  different  in  pursuing  an  "unladylike" 
proress  works , including  some  celebrities,  are  honest,  truthful 

and  qu-      ou    3f  style  with  ..  "pretty  pictures"  of  the  time.  Her  reminin- 
scehce       ^    jri.rehis  on  aging*  dying,  woiren,  and  wurk  ihow  her  to  be 
as  hone,      ,j  truthful  as  her  portraits; 

THE  OTHER  HALF  OF  THE  SK^:  A  £HINA  flEMOXR 
New  Day  Films  1975  74  n"n.  color 

Shirley  MacLaim^.  -i  C  audia  Wei ITs, intimate  arid  absorbing  film  about 
the    Oes      women,  education,  child-reaHrig,  cultural  affairs,  artistic 
oxpi  osior     H  ijolitical  concerns  of  China.  Based  on  a  trip  that  Hs. 
;.acL  ine  an _  ot;ier  American  women  took  in  1973,  mainland  China  emerges 
as  bcth  fascinatlqr.g  fl.'vd  frightening,  but  it  is  a  testament  to  the 
American  women  and  the  Chinese  people  that  they  overcame  cultural  bar-  . 
riers  and  made  such  warm  contact  wltn  each  Jther  as  hur-  \  being'i. 


- 
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RUTH  STOUT'S  GARDEN 
^   Arthur  Mokir  ProdiJCtibhs  1975  23  niih;  color 

A  joarne;  into  the  life  of  a  charming  woman  who,  from  a  perspective  of 

mora  th?,n  ninety  years,  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  young  and  old  on 

subjects  that  range  from  growing  vegetables  (no  dig/no  work)  to  growing 

old^(as  one  sows  so  does  one  reap).  This  is  a  lovely  film  for  older  peopli 
an  informative  film  for  gardeners. 

SHOPPING  BAG  bABY 

Learning  Gerp.  of  America  1975  21  min.  color 

Mildred  Dunnock  portrays  an  old  woman  derelict  who  is  treated  thought- 
lessly by  several  teenage  girls.    This  poignant  story  raises  the  viewer's 
self-awareness  as  a  person  who  will  one  day  be  middle-aged  and  old.  The 
story  also  emphasizes  that  people  should  be  seen  as  individuals  rather 
than  stereotypes. 

THE  STREET 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada  1976  10  min.  color 

In  soft,  simple  washes  of  watercolor  and  ink,  filmmaker  Caroline  teaf 
captures  tha  reajity  of  family  reactions  to  a  dying  grahdmbther  fre.-n  a 
s_point  of  view.  From  a  short  story  by  -enowhed  Montreal  author, 
^ordecai  Richter.  (EFbA  annotation) 


SUNDAY  DINNER 

Phoenix  Films  1976  11  min.  color 

Maureen  StapletOR  plays  the  role  of  a  push-cart  lady,  in  the  twilight 
of  her  life,  sharing  a  part  of  it  with  Tom  Toner,  who  plays  the  role  of 
a  lunkman  with.a  horsedrawn  cart.    She  collects  and  he  collects,  and  with 
their  potpourri  of  odds  and  ends,  they  create  a  most  unusaal  Sunday 
dinr-r,  a  marvtldus  movable  feast.  (EFLA  annotation) 

SYtm^  FRAN  AND  JOY  ^ 
CH;r-chiIi  Films  1973  25  min.  b/w 

Three  young  women  voice  their  feelings  a  :  .  the  rose  of  wifp-mother- 
housekee^j^i":  "^vrvia,  who  shgres  rtspdhsii.  ^  i  1ti<:s  with  her  '"-'  and  Fran 
in  transition,  and  Joy  the  traditionalist.  * 

/^  A    TdKm  GESTURE 

National  Film  Beard  of  Caiiada  1975  8  min.  color 

A  humorous, ^animated  introduction  to  the  problems  of  women  in  today's 
society* _whieh  pokes  gentle  fun  at  the  traditional  stereotyped  and 
restrictive  attitudes.  (AFLA  annutation' 


INCEST;  THE  VICTIM iiOBODt^imS 
20  min.    color  Gebhardt:MTr^76 

Pp-ents  the  experiences       three  women  who  were  victim   of  Incest  '  t 
the.r  -hildhoo-H  c,!>f.  records  their  suggestions  foe  possible  help  fc  others 

IS  IT  C.K.  TO  BEIME? 

6  min.    Cbltr  Kbrty:  Pyramid-1977 

illustrates  how  we  all,  at  sbmetlmej  find  oarsel*/es  in  th-s  "minority" 
and  define*^  the  ter-i  "orej'.'.iice. "  w  ui  i  oy  , 


BEST  copy  AlJUeif: 
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HAPPY  to  BE^ 
Mokin-1979    25"  niin;CDlDr 

^  dbcdmentary  film  based  on  a  survey  of  students  in  New  York  Evly  poblic 
school  District  11  where  they  expressed  their  attitudes  toward  iheir 
gender,  on  women's  liberation  and  how  a  male  or  a  female  should  act." 

SOME  AMERICA  FEMINISTS 
M(5kin-n.d.  56  min  color 

-  Interviews  with  promiieht  American  women  who  were  active  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Woman's  Movement;  Some  historical  clips  are  interjected. 
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Sex  Role  Stereotyping 


'}  Prepared  for  Carol  deKock-Brickley 


Blilie  Martinez  Elementary 
Greeley 


By  Dana  M.  Smith 
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WS  -  304    Curriculum  Design  3.cic:'-:lo  b^^c/ 

Springs  1983  Format  :    Discussion  and  Exercises 

inst^ucto^:  DaSa  M.  Smith  Time  Frame:  3  30  iinute  iessioni 

biscipiine:  Nonsexist  Education  _  __   

Supplementary  Materials: 

Grade  Level:     2nd  Grade   •  _  __   

Biilie  Martinez  Elementary  1.     SuperSister  Card  Set,  pencils^ 


Cddperating  Teacher:     Carol  deKock-Brick 


1  r- 


8"x8"  cardboard  square si  crayon?  ^ 

2.  Sex  Role  Stereo tjrpie  handout,  penc 

3.  Fairy  Tale  handout*  pencils^ 
crayons 


Goal:     The  purpose        this  uhit  is  to  increase  the  students  knbwle^e  . and 
awareness  of  sex  role  stereotyping.     By  participating  in  M 
writings  and  teacher-directed  activities,  the  students  will  examine 
sexist  stereotypes  in  both  their  personal  lives  and  their  career  options. 

Objectives:     The  students  will: 

\  ____  _____   

1.  consider  possible  career  options  fbr_ themselves  and  their  classmates ^ 
and  examine  these  choices  for  sex  role  stereotyping. 

2.  consider  gender  stereotyping  and  how  it  affects  them  in  their  personal 
and  social  lives i 

3.  consider  how  sex  role  stereotyping  leads  to  preconceptions  concerning 
the  capabilities  of  others. 

-tive  1.'- 

The  students  w-iii  consider  possible  career  options  for  theitselv^iS 

and  their  classmates^  arid  examine  these  choices  for  scv  cole  stere- typing, 

A.     The  students  will  be  giveri  a  SuperSister  csrH  set  in  order  to  ga-Ln 
knowledge  of  con  temporary  wbmeri. 


B.     They  will  also  examine  them  as  a  tciddel  for  their- own  personal  card^. 

H  _    

e;     The  students  will  draw  a  picture  of  them^^elves  .In  their  ftiture  occupations 
on  onr   side'  of  the  cardboard  card. 

D.  On  the  card  they  will  write  a  short  sumnary  describing  their  career 
choice  on  the  revers?e  ^ide  of  the  card. 

E.  The  stiidents  will  discurs  their  career  choices  in  a  small  group  and 
analyze  them  for  possible  sr  vceotyped  sexist  attitudes  that  they 
may  hold. 


dbjectivsi  2, 


The  students  will  consider  gender  stereotyping  and  how  it  affects  them" in 
their  personal  and  social  lives, 

Ai     The  students  wiii  be  given  the  sex  role  stereotype*  haridbut 
to  compiete. 


The  students  will  share  their  answer^s  in  a  small  group. 

C.     The  students  will  consider  the  implications  of  gender  stereotyping 
at  home  in  their  social  interactions  from  their  answers  on  the 
handout • 


Objective  3. 


EKLC 


The  students  will  consider  how  sex  role  steredtypi?  -:a '3  to  pre- 
cbhceptibhs  cbhcerhihg  the  capabilities  of  others. 


A.  The  students  will  be  given  the  Fairy  Tale  handout  and  be  asked  to 
complete  the  story. 

 V  

B.  The  students  will  read  and  discuss  their  story  endings  in  a  small 
group , 

e.     fhe^studentfe  will  be  asked  to  name  Fairy  Tales  in  which  the  strong 
prince  rescues  the  heipiess  princess  (i.e.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 
Dwarfs,  Sleeping  Beauty,  etc. .  i)-*-expectat ions  that  they  may  hotd* 

b.     Sample  questions: 


1. 

\Thy  doesn't 

the  princess  ever  rescue 

the  prince? 

2. 

Can  women  b^.. 

brave  and  strong? 

3. 

Wha  happens 

to  men  when  they  are  in 

trouble? 

4, 

What  would  h 
rescue  -her 

appen  to  the  p7:ircess  if 
? 

tiQ  one  came  to 

B2 
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NAMS    

1  i     SHe  test  toys  for  girls  are    — 

i 

2i     The  best  toys  for  boys  are  ^  

3.  It"s  ok  for  boys  to  ery  whan  

4.  It^'s  ok  for  girls  to  cry  when  — ^   -    _  _; 

5.  Girls  are  better  than  boys  at  — :  

5i     Boys  are  better,  than  girls  at   

7i  Boys  don't  play  with'  dolls  because 

8.  Girls  d6n*t  play  with  trucV.s  because  _ 

'    9*     %  best  friend  i^:  a  (  boy,    gi^l  )  because  ^  ^ 

•  -  _______ 

10.  What  do  you  like  "Dsst  about'  being  a  (  bbyi  girl)?_ 


11  i     if  -you  ever  had  a  baby^  v/ould  ;^,'ou  want  it  to  be  a  boy  or  girl? 

 Whv  ?     -  - 


1  2  - 


Siooc.  :^oo  for  a  v.;  nari  is 


m 
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3-  O  ' 


tronauts  >iav8  t-o  be  (men)  .or  (women), 
v/hb  is  your  favox-ite  person  on  T.V.  — — 


Why 
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Orice  upon  a  time  there  ws^  a  brave 
princess.     One  day  she  ^as  riding  hei 
horse  through  the  forest  when  she  saw 
a  ybvihg  prince  coming  toward  her. 
Suddenly  ^  ari  angry  dragon  jumped 
c       from  behind  a  large  rock  arid 
knocked  the  prince  off  his  horse.  He 
was  hurt  badly  and  could  not  escape*  The 
princess  knew  she  had  to  save  hiin  so  she 


t 
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Sex-Role  Stereotypes  -  Influent  on  Career  Sielection 


Prepared  for  Mary  Adams 
Greeley 

By  Collette  Clarksoh 
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-w.M^u.um  oesign  Project 
Women  Studies'  Pr5gram 
yniversity  of  Coioradb 
^JS^'["I15^-P°^B0.  325 


V/c:.:L'.\  *l;  l-TUJIZC  CurriculiLT.  %Hd^er>  Colorado  80309 

I* 

"log: 

IrLi^-t meter:     Jolletto  wlarkcon  Form^^t:   Lcct:ure,   Li ccusislon 

Dicci;line:    Jcnen*-:  ::tudies  Time  FroLr.e:   1  Hour 

Cooperating  Teacher:   ^:ary  Aiams  Supplement ar5'  i -lei 

drade  Lcx^ei :  Fourth:  Grade  Filmstrip^  v;orkchc(o-t 

GfOAL:     The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  increase  ti'-c  students 

awareness  of  se:>:-role  stereotypes  and  hoW  they  rn^y  affect 

their  career  choices  i 
c'BJESTiViiS  FcR  THIS  UNIT:     Students  will 

1.  Ee  ahle  to  recognize  sex-^role  st erebt5''i  es - 

2.  Be  ahle  to  list   care*^i^s  in  which  they  are  interested. 

3.  Be  exposed  to  women  in  non-traai tional  cart  er-si 
G2JECITI73  i;     Be  ahie  to  reco^ize  sex— role  stereotypes, 

±.     instructor  will  ler.d  a  discussion  on  sex— role  rt eredty,  es - 
"^'j^  1.     Children  ;-;ill  analyze  traditionally  apprbiriate^ 

activities  fpr  children  based  on  gender, 
a,     V/ill  discuss  whether  girls  should  be,,allovied  to. 

play  foofball*'.  .  ' 

hi    V^iii  discuss  -wiiether  boys  should  he  allowed  to 
play  with  dolls.  - 
2,     Children  -..ill  examine  traditional  roles  for  women 
and  men, 

a.     Talk  about  the  role  of  housewife  and  How  it  ; 

affects  vromen  i 
D.     Talk  ahout  the  trc^ditional  role  men  play  in  the 


1  a:nily 


DBJZJ'TI7w  2:     ?c  able  to   lic-t  carecm   in  vjhich  they  are  interested. 
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Ai     inrtru'iJTor     xl.l   ]■  ai^*  a  dis'Jussidi:  oil  "career  bj^tions. 
!•     Talk  al-jut  no*  -  sraditibhal  careers  for  v;bmen  and 
men .  * 
a,     talk  abcui  wc.ien  in  the  iieid  of  science, 
bi     talk  al?'- al  men  in  the  arts; 
2.     Discuss  sev  d.i.-SJrini nation  in  the  work  jlace. 

a.  Women  on       •    -  vor^a^e  •  earn  less  than  men. 

b.  ;\omen  are  ur-.r.:;^ted  less  than  merti 
03JEUTIVZI  3:     3e  exposed  to  voner:  in  non— i  radi t i onal  careers. 

K.     instructor  will  lead  s?^rvr  a  filmstri]    on  women  in 
non-tradit^ional  careers  . 

1.     Students  Will  complete  a  worksVieet  on  appropriate 
careers  fbr  wjmen  and  nen^. 
.  a.     Students,  viii  anal^xze  their  answers. 


BEST  copy  AVAILASL 


R...sou:i  j?;-r. 

BOQKS 


liller  Li-dier,  3ex  Erui±-:^ 


Myra  Pollack  Sadler  and  David  Miller  :i-dier,  Bex  Erui±-:^ 
fetndbbdk  for  lichools-^  (llew  York,   Longrnan,   Inc       13^2)  i 
FILK3TRIP  ; 

^  U.Si  2ducation  Separtment ,  't  ^V--;-  -'.-'k  (Boston^  /I'bmen's 

•Hduoationai  Equity  Act  Program, 


./ 
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To  be  cised  vwith  iVomeh's  Work,  Aden's  Work;  p-  141 


FEMALE/MALE  JOB  CHECKLIST* 

For  the  fdlldwing'occupatiDns,  check  whether  you  belic-^'C  it  is  u  man's  occupation,  woman's  occupa- 
tidri,  or  both.  ,  *  - 


JOB 

women 's 



men 

JOB 

___  .  [  

women 

men's  . 

construction  worker 

pi  timber 



liiVjlit  ciUcMLiani  

1  i    r  • » r  i  a  n 

IILJflllCliI 

social  worker 

recreation  director 

J 

1  ' 

secreta ry 

bank  Teller 

elementary  school  teacher 

dietician 

hair  stylist 

nurse's  aide 

y 

model 

security  guard 

elderly  person's  companion 

cab  driver 



stoff?  rJerk 

  -  - 

.  day  care._centi^_  worker  • 



veterinarian 

police  officer 

physical  education  teacher 

bookkeeper 

—  -  -  . 
short  order  cook 

■ 

custodian 

- 

• 

photographer 

cocktail  serv3r 

nurse 

lawyer 

 *  -  - 

dental  assistant 

gardener 

artist 

radio  ahhduncer 

fie'-vs  reporter 

• 

forest  ranger 

telephone  operator 

homemaker 

physical  therapist 

postal  worker 

- 



scientist 

accbuntaht 

baby  sitter 

musician 

newspaper  editor 

English  teacher 

hotel/motel  housekeeper 

occupational  therapist 

cashier 

farmer 

antr>  mr^chanic: 

trunk  driver 

home  economics.teacher 

landscappr 

factory  worker 

bartender  • 

^gas  station  attendant 

tailor 

pilot 

carpenter 

professional  athlete 

dairy  producer 

meat/qrain  inspector 

medical  doctor 

computer  programmer 

archjtef^t 

^Adapted  from  Parks,  1974. 
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Life  Choices  for  Women  -  A  Choice  Along  the  Cbntiriuuiii 


Prepared  for  James  Armitage  ^4 

University  Hills  Elementary 


By  Erika  Shedlovsky 


-y 

Y 
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Kay,  i982-_                     -  •                .  r 

Srika  Shedlovsky                               "  J-J-r;::M:-^  D^s'rjn  Pro'lect 

  Program  ; 

Pls-'^  -oi".  WfjS.t  3Qtf    _     .      ••  '         Univc-r:ify  cr  Colorado 

^n?^ructdr:  .Erika_ Shedlovsky  f  or.  jajnes  Armitage  Kc-tchu.'-;  3,-),  c-''.'nV-''p~v  -^0  = 

Disciplinei  Social  Sti^ies           "  Eoulder,  C:.:|orad5""  Vo-.^ 

Grade  Level;   l^iper. Elementary  -'^-raca  bJoj9 
Format:  Lecture/  Discussion/  Exercises 
rime  Prairie:  One  Hour 


GOAL!  To  inform  upper  elementary  scho51  students  of  alternative  life  choices 
available  for  women.  ^  ;  ^ 

03JSCTIVES__F0a  THIS   LNITJ  Jtodents  will 

1.  De  presented  conflicting  ima-ges  of  available  life  choices  for  women; 
this  unit  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  breadth  of  the  continuum  for 
women  s  life  and  career  choices. 

2.  Exercise^the  decision-making  process,  and  learn  to  make  choices  based 
on  inxonnation  and  persdhal  preference. 

3.  Bearn  that  interpersonal  conflict  is  sometimes  inevitable,  and  not 
always  undesireable. 

DEJSGTIVE  Ij  Students  will  be  pre'sented '  conflicting  images  of  available  life  • 
choices  for  women. 

A.  TV o  women  will  present  a  debate  on  life  choices  for  women.     One  of  the 
debaters  will  support  the  traditional  view  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home.  ^The  'other  debater  will  present  the  view  that  women  should  expand 
thexr  horizons  beyond  the  homeland  se^  fulfillment  in  the  workpla5e- 
1.  Points  to  be  brought  up  by  the  debater  supporting  the  traditional 
perspective  are: 

a.  Carriage  and  motherhood  is  a  full-time  job,  ,and  is  more  reward- 
mg  for  women  than  employment  outside  the  home. 

b.  Nothering  istoo  important  a  task  to  trust  anyone  else  with. 
Since  mothering  is  '^ne  of  the  primary  roles  in  a  woman's  life, 
it  is  imj)ortant  that  she  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to 
this  function. 

c.  The  3oy  a  woman  gets  fr-om  her  family,  and  the  knowledge  that 
she  is  taking  care  of  Jier  family  as  well  as  anybody  -could  are 

_     important  sources  of  satisfaction. 

d.  There  are  jobs  which  men  are  innately  suited  to  per-fora,  and 
jobs  women  are  innately  suited  for.     Women  are,  hy  their  natures 
more  suited  to  nurturing  sorts  of  work;  men,  because  of  their' 
more  aggressive  riatures  are  more  suited  for  the  "rat-race"  of 
the  la^or  market^ 

e.  If,  due  to  economic  necessity  a  woman  must  work  for  wages 
outside  the  home,  she;  should  still  place  her  family  before 
her  job.    By  making  her  family  her  major  priority,  ^  wif s  and 
mother  can  still  take  care  of  them  almost  as  well  as  she  could 
if  she  was^not  employed  outside  the  home,  (l) 

2.  Points  to  be  brought  up  by  the  debater  supporting  the  view  that 
.   women  should  seek  fulfillment  outside  the  domestic^r-eaim  are: 
a:  The  role  of  housawife  is  confining  and  limiting.     Little  or 
no  personal  growth  can  take  place  within  the  confining  realm 
of  the  household.  « 
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b,  While  child  care_  is.  important^  it  is  7^1  kn  all  encompassing 
task.     Thefis  is  bpth  time  and  room  in  any  mother's*  life  for 
other  interests. 

c.  Not  all  wbmeri  choose  to  warry  ofhave  children.    To  be  told 
that_the  roles  of  wife  and  mother  axe  her  only  options  is 
sinply  riot  true.     Many  women  have  found  fulfillment  in  the 
pursuit  of  careers.  i 

^*     It  has_never  been  conciusiveiy  shown  in  any  study  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  sexes  which  render  women  and  men 
suited  to  different  types  of  work.     Women  are  just  as  capable 
of  cpmpe  ting  in  the  job  market  as  men  are;  men"! are  just  as 
capable,  of  caring  for  a  home  and'  children  as  woihen  are.  People 
should  be  able  to  decide  on  whether  or  riot ^  and  what  type  of 
career^they  wish  to  pursue  based    on  individual  preference, 
.    e.     Women  should  seek  employment  outside  the  home, even  if  they  do 
not  need  the  money,  •  Chances  arejhowever^  that  any  v^oman'in  - 
America  today  will  need  to  work  for  wages  at  some  point  in  her 
iife^    Since  it  is  likely  that  she  will  bave  to  woik,  a  woman 
might  as  w-11  accept  the  inevitable  and  find  an  interesting 
and  challenging  career.  (2) 

G5.T!i:CTlVE  2:    Students  will  exercise  the  decision-making  process,  and  learn  to 
make  choices  based  cri  information  and  personal  preference, 

A,     After  complej^ing  the  debate^  the  presenters  will  lead  the  ciass  in  a 
discussion  bri  life-style  choices  for  women.     The  ate  us  si  on  y/ill  try 
to  encourage-  the  students  to  express  their  person^  life-style  preferences. 
1.     To 'encourage  class  discussion,  the  presenters  will  ask  the  class 
the  f  611owirig_g;uestions ; 

a.  Do  you  feel  that  it<  is  important  for  women  to  stay  at  home 
arid_ care  for  the  house  and  children  full  time? 

b.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  Job  and  earn  your  own  money,  or  would 
ybU  rather  deperid_ on  someone  else  for  the  money  ybU  rieed? 

c.  •-  Hbw  wbuld  you  feel  if  you  were  not  allowed  to  db  sbmethirig 

ybu.  really  wanted  to  do  because  of  your  gender? 

d.  Why  is  :if  important  for  men. and  women  to  have  divei^e  interests 
and  not  be  limited-  to  one  role^  in  their  lives? 

OBJECTIVE  3:    St udents_  will  learn  that^ inter-personal  conflict  is  sbmetimes 

inevitable,  and  not  always  nndesireabte .  '        .  * 


This  objective  will  be  carried  'obt  by  the  manner  in^ which  the  presentation 
IS  staged. 

'1.     For  the  debate,  the  presenters  will  be  .seated  at  opposite  ends  of 
a  table, 

a.     The,  debaters  will  not  a^ee  with  one  another  at  the  end  of 
the  end  of  the  presentation,  but  theywill  admit  that  each 
_  individual  must  do  what  she*  believes  is  nedessary  for  herself, 

2.    For  the  discussion,  part  of  the  preseritalibri,  the  debaters  will  move 
so  they  are  sitting  side  by  side,"  facirig  the  audience.     Tfiis  will 
suggest  to  the  class  that  different  persorial  opinions  need  Hot 
mal^e  communication  between  the  two  impossible.     (3)  ' 

I2NT:     In  order  to  determine  the  effectivriess  of  the    presentation,  the: 

class  will  be  given  a  haridbut  exercise  on  "Men's  work  and  Women's  ^ 
work"i   (3)  ,         •  ; 
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jvOT3S  and  Set^SES 


Information. in  this  section  is  based  of  thi  attitudes  of  actiia]  women 
r-cr  women's  attitudes  on. the  impbfxerice  of  family  roles, see,  Linda  Lvtle  Holstrbm,- 
rne  Two-Jare-er::  Family  i  {Cambridge^  Kassachusetts  5     Schenkman,   1973)',"'pp.  2^4-25',  ' 
70-71,  76-78.    For _ further  discussion  on  family  roles;  and  women 's^attitud'es 
toward  work,  see,.  Alison  M.  Jaggar  and  PaSla  A;'  Jlothenberg  Struhl,  Feminist 
£^a«£Works,   (New  York:     flcGraw  Hill 19781,  pp..    20-23,  102.  and  Nancy  Seifer- 
Ate^nt  :-rom  the  Kanority;     Working  Class  Women  in  America.   (New  York:  Nationil 
Project  on  Ethnic -America,  The  Americaxi  Jewish    Committee,  1973),  PP. 18, 37^39; 

2  -  _    -  _         -  y  _     ■     _  _       _  <? 

_  See,_3arbara  Sinclair  Deckard,  The  tfomefi's  Kovement.   (New  Yark:  Harper 
and  Row,  1S79),  pp.     87,89.    For  information  .on  why  women  work  outside  the  home''' 
•Bee  also,  Jaggar  and  Str-uhl.pp.     I5,  l6e.     and,   U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Statislics- 
ferspectives  -oh  Working  Women;     A  Batabook.   (     Washington  D.C .  :     US  Gov't 
Printing  Office,   1980),  pp.  25-27.  ■ 

'  3     -    _ 

Boulder  Valley  School  District  Re2J,  -  A  Goal  Directed  Approach  for  EdxjcatJ 
Programs;    Social  Stodie^-^.  ( unpublishedy~iiOp^     15-21  for  the  GoaTls  and 
.•lajor  Objectives  for  the  school  district.     Conflict    and  understanding  conflict 
is    an  objective  of  Goals  3,^ , 5, 6,7 ,&8.  ,  -  ° 

k  ■        ■        _  A   —  > 

This  exercise  is  taken  from,  Doug  Thompson,'' 'As  Boys  Become  MenL  '^LBam^ 
New  Male  Roles',   (Denver:     Institute  for  Equality  in  Education,  1980 )■,  p^30 
see  attached. 
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M5N;S  work  aha  WOMEN'S  WORK   .  .        •  .  , 

In  the  blank  space  next  to  each  job  title,  write  a  ''W"  if  you  think  it  ii  a  wSmeh/s 
Job,  an_"N"        you  think  it  is  a  men's  job,  or  a  "B"  if  you  think  both  jneh  and 
wor.en  couici  do-  that  ji?b.     Please  take  no  more  then  ten  minuets  to  complete  this  ;• 
exercise ,     ^  • 

Astronaut   \   

.   '  Repo-    5r  -  - 

Ballet  Dancer 

School  Nurse  - 

Chemist   •-  - 

•-^  Siscetary/fleceptionist   

Dress  Maker   '  '  _     _     _  -__ 

\  Supermarket  Cashier   

;'a3:mer                                                         -    -  .  * 
  ^  Tailor   

firefighter^  .   ^  _  _        .  _ 

^  Telephone  Operator   

Florist   

:  linpire         -  ' 

Forest  Ranger        •  ,        '  .   

'  _  Vriter    -  '  

Garbage  Collector  —  '- -    '-^ 

:  '■        "  '    Zoo  Keeper 

Gas  Station  Attendent    '    '  ' 

^-        —      :     .       ■         .    ■ : 

^  Heavy  Squipnenf  Operator       •  •  ' 

High  School  Principal    z^^:^.  '  '  ' 

4 

.   ■     }  "  ,      -  . 

juawver   •   i 

— :   ^  ;  ^ 

'  -  >  ''  [  . 

ifibrarian    '  '  •  . 

'  '  '  ^  J  ' 

Medical  Doctor    -  ^  •  ' 

Plumber   ;    ,  '         .  ' 

Pre-schobl  Teacher     -  ■ 
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BEST  GGpy  m\um 


Astronaut 
Ballet  Dancer 
*  Chemist 

Dress  Maker 
: Farner 
Firefighter 
•  Florist 

Forest  Hanger 

Garbage  Collector 

Gas  Station  Attendant 

Heavy  Bquipment  Operator 

Hi^h  School  Principal 

Lawyer 

Libarian 

-  -  '  -  -  i  I 
Medical  Doctor 

plumber 

Pre-schooi  Teacher 
Heportbr 

School  I^Drrso  ^ 
S  e  cc  tary/ H  e  ce  pt  ioni  s  t 
Supermarket  Canhicr 
Tailor  ' 

i'elephbne  Uporator 

Umpire 

yriter 

Zoo  Kee-jor 
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Research  Resources  arid  BAblidgrapliy  on— Female  My thblbgies 


i 


Prepared  for  Jean  Jacobsen 

tdn c  o In  El emen t  ary 


By  Becky  Miller 


Lincblri  Elementary  School 

1st  arid.2hd  grades  : 
Jean  jacbbsbn     '         .  ^ 
May^    19  82  ■  . 

Research  Resources  and.  Bi>jllbgraphy  oh  Perriale  Mythblbgies 
Researcher:     Becky  _  Miller  -  .  • 

Discipline:     Mytholc?gy   _  _  ' 

Grade  Level:    1st  and  2hd  grades. 

Format:     Research        /  ;_  _  . 

Supplementary  MateriiSls:     Twq  bibliographies  _  -  1}  Bibliography 
of  children-oriented  books  cbhtaihirig  ^  female  mythologies  -, 
2)    Bibliography  df  adult-drierited  books  containing  female 
mythologies.       The  material  in  these  bibliographies  was 
purposely  designed  to  n^-J-;:  overlap.  , 

GOALi^    To  change  the  children's  perception  of  female  mythological 
characters  from; the  dominantly  portrayed  stereotype  of  the 
•    subordi.nate  female  character  to  the  less  emphasized  but 

more  reaiistig  r-ole  of  the  strong,  independent  female  ' 
f' mythological  -character .     '  ^  - 

OBJECTIVES   FOR  THIS  UNIT': 

1)  Utilize  all  available  resources  for  information  on  strong, 
female,  mythological  characters. 

2)  Intbripret  type  arid  ambUrit  of  available  material  including 
this  suggesting  , of  potentially  prbductive  future  projects 
for  othier  researchers. 

OBJECTIVE  1;     Utilize  "^all  available  resources  for  information  on 
strong ,    female ,  mythological  characters . 

fi.     Computer  Based  Refer'ence  Seryice    (University  of  Colorado 

at  Boulder  ~  No-ri'ln  tibrary)  *^ 

V  __  _  * 

This  service  invblves^^a  compl^ete  search  of  all  printed 

publications  on  a  .sub.^ect  within  the  time--span  of  years 

desired  by  the  "'researcher .       The  computer  search  was  run 

on  three  sources  /using  the  Key  words   "folklore",  "nyth", 

"women"  ,    "  female"'  and  '  "heroine "  and  all  possible 

'Combinations  of  these  words.  ^     The  three  sources  are: 

a.  Educational  Resources  Information  Center  (ERIC) 

b.  Modern  Language  Association   (MLA)  Abstracts 

c.  Psychological  Abstracts  '  ; 

m 

B.      Human  Relations  Area  _  Files    (HRAF)' (University  of  Cqldrado 
at  Boulder  ~  Nbfliri  Library) 

This  resource  surveys  a  broad  span  of  world  cultures  and 
their  individual  aspects  to  combine  all  publications  on 
these  aspects  into  one  resource  area. 
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Training  course  .  .  ;  * 

Although  each  :?ibrar^^  e<^ui*ppe^^  with  KRAF  designs  • 
its  §^n_  ruling  for  the  _u_se  of  .';^his  service  ^   the  . 
part|.cular  .  library  ^u^^  by  this  iresearchec  requires 
a  course  to  cbe  otakeh  by^anyp^ip  wishing  tb^s^se  the  - 
files  on  the  proper  use  of  ^th^m. '  | 

^  The  training  course  consisted  of  a  one, hom:  lecture 


on  the  processes  invoj^ved  in  "using  the'  files  and  is 
available^ -at  no  cos*^  to  anypne  who  is  interesteS. 

The  five,  cultuires  r^sear.ched  in.  the  .HRAF 

i .   Greece  -  '  .       .  \ 

ii.   Southeast  Asia  ,  '  ^, 

iii .   Hindu        ^  '  ■ 

iv.   Native  American:  Indian  ^       ^      -  * 

V.    IriNsh  . 


The  Public  ^Library     Children  L-s  Sectio^h   (Boulder  Public 
Library  yBould-er     Colorado)  * 

_  _  /_.   _■    •   _   4-_  _      •    _   

The  mythology  area  within  the  Children ' s  Section 'consists 

of  two  shelves  containing  approximately  65  books.  All 

books  were  examined  'for  possible  female  mythological  characters 

IVE '2:  Interpret '  type  ancj  amount  of  available  material 
including  suggestions  of  potentially  productive 
future  projects  for  other  researchers.' 

Computer  Based  Reference  Service     .    *  ^ 

a.  Material  gained  from  the  use  of  the  resource 

Out  of  130_possible  abstracts  compiled  from  the  three 
sources*  (ERIC^   MLA  Abstracts ,   PsychdJ-bgical  Abstracts)  , 
there  were  two  potential  artifcles  on  the  subject  of 
female  mythological  characters.       Of  these  two  artidles, 
neither  gave  references  of  primary  sourqes  that  were 
useful  in  that  the  primary  sources  cited  were  either 
oral  in  nature  obtained  through  personal  interviews 
or  the  written  source  was  in  the  native  language  of  * 
the  culture  from  which  the  myth  originated. 

b.  Possible  problems  .with  the  use  of  this  resource 

i.   Expense    ________  _  * 

The  cost  of 'this  computer  search  was  approximately 
$25.00.       Although  they  are  time-efficient, 
computer  searches  are  a  resource  limited  only  ^ 
to  those  with  the ^suitable  financial  sources. 

ii.  Time-span  covered  >   - 

Due  to  the  expense  of  this  resource ,   this  search 
was  limited  to  the  most  reqent  Publications^ 
It  is  possible  that  the  search  could  have  been 
more  usefiai  if  a  :longer  ^xme-span  could  have 
been  covered .  ^ 
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Human  Relations  Area  Files 

a.     Material ^gained  from  the  use  of  the  resource 


The  majority  of  the  articles  found  in  the  files  were 
analyzations  of  the  primary  sources  which ,   once  again, 
were ''either  oral  in  nature  or  published  only  in  the 
native  language  of  the  particular  culture  researched. 

b.     Possible  problems  with  the  use  of  this  resource 

L  __   

i.   Complexity,  of  system     

Tn  considering  the  requirement  of  the  training 

course  as  well  as  the  actual  process  necessary 

to  use  the  files,   this  researcher  does  not 

consider  HRAF  useful  on  this  subject  at  this 

time.       However,  HRAF  is  a  fairly  new  resource 

at  this  writing.        it  is  possible  tha.t  it  would 

be  beneficial  as  a  resoulrce  in  this  area  at  a 

later  date  when  possible  revisions  within  the 

system  itself  would  make  it  more  easily 

accessible  to  those  'interested. 

ii.  Cultures  researched     

;   The  five  cultures  that  were  'examined  were  chosen 
9^_^^?_^^^i?  population  of  the  particular 

elementary  class  fo^  which  this  project  was 
;  designed.       It  is  possible  that  HRAf  would  be 

mor^  useful  if  other  cultures  other  than  these* 
five  were  examined-  - 

$he  Public  Library,   Children  *s  Section  .  *■ 

^.     Material  gained  from  the  use  of  this  resource 

Ninety  percent  of  the  resulting  bibliography, fpt  children 
was .obtained  through  the  examination  of  the  library's 
small  collection . 

b.     Possible  problems  with  'She  use  of  this  resource 

  -----  "  4 

i.   Exceptional  collection 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  researcher 
considers  Boulder  Public  Library  to  be'  an 
exceptionally  well-rounded  library ,  especially 
the  Children ' s  Section .       This  researcher  also 
believes  that  all  public  libraries  are  not  as 
well-rounded  as  the  one  used  for  this  project. 

ii.   Although  the  examined  collection  is  subjectively 
considered  to  be _well^balanced >   the  size  of  the 
collection  is  a  disadvantage _ to  any  researcher. 
It  is  possible  that  any  public  library  collection 
might  be  small  due  to  the  lack  of  English 
publications  of  world  cultures '  rnythologies  as  a 
whole  field  and  in  the  area  of  female  mythologies 
specifically. 
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Suggestions   for  future  researchers  studyi:ig  this  area 

a.  Specialize  in  a  particular  culture 

it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  researcher  that  the  scarcity 
of  material  in  the  area  of  female  mythological  characters 
demands  that  future  researchers  narrov/  their  area  of 
interest  to  a  particular • culture :       Although  this  will 
not  necessarily  mean  that  more  material  will  be  found, 

it  is  possible  that  such  specialization  wiii^be  

beneficial  when  utilized  in  working  with  resources  - 
'^^^^_^9Y?^  fields  of  interest  such'  as  the  Human 

Relations  Area  Files . 

b.  Have  access  to  an  uhderstahdirig  of  the  native  language 

Until  more  English  translations  of  world  cultures'  myths 
are  available,   a  researcher  working  in  this  area  will 
be  'forced  to  rely  on  texts  written  in  the  native  language 
of'  the  particular . culture .       Due  to  this  added  difficulty, 
it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  researcher  that  those 
interested  in  this  area  be  acquainted  with  or  have  an 
access  to  an  understanding  of  the  particular  native 
language. 

c.  Use  stereotyped  myths  as  a  resource 

Because  of  the  limited  number  of  published  myths  of  any 
female  characters /   ahdther  resource  for  use  could  be 
the_ stereotyped  myths  of  :Wbmeri.       The  classroom  discussion 
could  stem  from  the  myth  itself  to  lead  to  the  use  of 
'       stereotyping  in  oral  and  written  mythology  and  the  deep 
roots  of  stereotyping  in  all  cultures'  histories. 
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Prepared  for  Margo  Palmer  and  Jean  Jacobs< 
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CURRICULUM     UNIT     GU  DE 
TO  NON-SEXIST     FAIRY  TAtE  PRESENTATIONS 

Suzanne  Winters  tippotls 
Women  Studies  30^ 


Assigned  School 


Lineolh  Elementary 
2130  Arapahoe  Avenue^  Boulder,  Co, 


Assifrned  Instructors: 

Margb  Palmer,  Kindergarten 
Jean  Jacobsdn,  1st  &  2rid  grades 


Format : 


1.  Two  separate  discussions  with  children  in -each 

instructor' s  '  ct?issrddm.  '/  ' 

------  -4 

2.  Dramatize  a  fairy  tale  to  the  combined  class- 
rooms with  both  intructors  present,  x 

3-    ^Writben  curriculum'  resources  Will  be  given  to 
each  teacher  as  well  as  access  to  a  video-tape 
of  the  fairy  tale. 


Time  Frame: 


20  miiiu  tes  in  each  class,  plus  "^5  .miiiutes 
for  the  fairy  tale  presentation;   total  time 
will  be  7-5  minutes.  - 


Supplementary  Materials  (hot  attached  to  this  guide): 

guitar,  tamborine,  2  masks,  cape  ,  kerchief, 


1. 
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GOAL:     The  twofold  purpose  of  this  currieulurn  unit  is  to 
propose  new  techniques,  and  theories  for  preseritihg 
fairy  tales  in  the  classroam  .for  bo|h  ^the  instructor* 
arwi  the  childi     For  the  teacher  the  purpose  is  to 
offer  an  alternative  theoretical  framework  to  consider 
when  telling  fairjs  tales^in  the  classroomo     The  second 
'  purpose  is  to  offer  the  children  an  imaginative  exper- 
ience through  a  dramatized  fairy  tale . which  hopefully 
will  broaden  th;:^tr  awareness  of  non^sexist,  role-mbdels, 

OBJECTIVES  For  This  Unit  For  The  Teachers  T  ^ 

-  y .  '■,  

1.  i  Clarify  definitions  of  Jungian  terms  and  my 

personal  bias:  - 

a.  Why  use  fairy  tales  at  all  tn  the  classroom? 

b.  What  is  the  heed  for  interpretation  of  fairy 
^  tales  (or  Understanding  of  them)? 

.     c.     Are  fairy  tales  anything,  more  than  out-dated 
storiesf 

2,  Be  able  to  discern  the  non-sexist  role  models  of 
*   '             -the  hero  and  heroine  within  the  tale  of  "Maria 

•  Horeynia. " 

3i     Consider  the  possibility  of  a. child's  creative  art 
•  as  a  tool  for  children  to .assimilate  new  awareness 
gained  in  hearing  hbh-sexf^t  fairy  .tales. 

^.     Provide,  a  selection  of  fairy  tales  v;hich  are 

non-sexist,  or  at  least  less  tSradi tional -in  their, 
rble^model  characters. 

5*     Provide  alternative  techniques  to  simply  reading 
stories  in  the  classrddm. 

6*  Provide  a  taped  alternative  to  the  teacher's 
preparing  a  dramatic  presentation  with  this 
curriculum  Unit. 

OBJECTIVES  F-or  This  Unit  For  The  Children: 

1.  Be  able  to  discuss  observed  stereotypic  roles,". 

2.  Be  able  to  realize  that  evil  in  fairy  tales  is 
not  only  the  evil  usually  personified  by  the  ovil  witch. 

^  2.  .  : 


lie 
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3*     ^joy  the  aramatiEed  fairy  tale. 

^4-.     Be  able  .tp  express_  through  art  a  parti-cularly 
•  meaningful  personal  awareness  gaimed  during  the 
y  fairy  tale.  . 

TEACHm  GBJSeTIVES  IN  DETAIL:  ^  .  ^  ^ 

1.     Teachers  will  be.'given  a  5opy  of  the  "  rnt'roductidn ' 
to  Curriculum  Guide"   (Appendix  A)  as  a  future  theor- 
etical framework  to  aid  4n  planning  other  fairy 
0        tale  uhi  ts. 

2o  Reference  sources  for  theoretical  .basis  of  thtS 
unit_  are" carefully  noted  in* this  " Introduetion" 
so  that  further  research  is  facilitated  (Appendix  A) 

3.     leachers  will. be  asked  to  allow  their  children  to 
draw  or  to  painty  either  in  their  own  classroom^  in 
that  df_th_e  art  teacher  or  at  home  to  bring  to  class 
This  will  be  part  of  their^  own  follow-up  unite" 

A  selection  of  fairy  tales  which  provide  alternative 
to  present^  tales  will  be  given  to  the  teachers 
(Appendix  B)i  . 

5.     Teachers  will  be:  given  suggestions  in  the  ^'Introduc- 
tion" of  storytelling  techniques  suitable  to  easy 
incorporation  of  more  active  pre^ntations  in  the 
classroom  (Appendix  A)*  ^ The  video-tape  will  be  a 
visuall  lesson  in  this  methodi     It  may  be  purchased  ' 
as^a_VHS J;ape,  to  use  on  a  Beta-Max  machine^  frpm 
the  Education  Media  Department  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder*  . 

-    6,     "Maria  Morevnia***  "videotape  may-  also  be  used  as  an 
V  alternative  to  the  teacher's  reading  or  telling  the 

storyo     ' • ^  ^     .     .  • 

CHItDREN  eSJECTIVES  IN  DETAIL: 

Two  Classrooins  will  be  combineEt  for  the  dramatiza- 
tion  of  the  fairy  tale^     Therefore  tri^  schedule  of 
the  two  lesson  plans  will  be  co-ordinated  in  this 
manner: 

A.     Je'an  Jacobson  (1st  &  2nd  grade) 

lo     I  will  give  the  introduction  (20  minutes)  to 


the  curriculurn  uriitj  attempting  to  meet  the  first 
and  second  iOb^ectives  which  . are  clearly  (fefined  in 
the  lesson  plan  (Appendix  C)o 

2i    .1  will  drainatize  the  fairy  tale  (35  minutes),  to  Msi 
Jacbbsoh  and  Ms*  Palmer's  classes^     This  is  the 
third 'objectiveo 

3.     Ms.  Jacdbson  will  take  her  class  to  recess* 

^-i     fcater  she  will  follow-up_t^    fairy  tale  with  further 
discussion,  and  perhaps  ielf-expressi^^e  art  for 
each  childo 

,  •  - 

Margo  Palmer  (Kindergarten)  ^ 

1.*    I  will  dramatize  the  fairy  tale  to  ris>  Jaeobson 
and  Mso  Palmer's  classes  • 

2i     Wsi  Palmer 's  class  will  go  to  art  class  wh$re  they 
will'  hopefully  be' able  to  express  themselves 
through  drawings  •  ' 

3.  ^ I  will'givea  concluding  discussion  (20  minutes) 
to  the  curriculum  unit ,  attempting  _to_  meet  the  s- 
first  and  second  objectives  defined  clearly  tn 
the  lesson  plan  -  (Appendix  C). 


Appendix  a. 


INTRGDUeTION  TO  CURRieUfcUM  UNIT  GUIDE  TO 
NON-SEXIST  FAIRY  TALE  PRESENTATIONS 


:      This:  curriculuiP.  gaide  wis  germinated'  from  a  vfery 
simple  f-equest  by  two  teachers TMargo  Palmer  and  Jean  Jacobsoh 
of  Lincoln  -Elementary  School,     Their  hope  was  to  'begin  a 
collection  Of  fairy  tales  with  heroines  who  had  active  roles 
at  least,  non-stereotypic  roles,  as  well  as  fairytales  with 
^        plots  in  Which  it  was  not  always  the  evil  witch  who  caused  all 
the.  trouble.     Their  belief  'is  that  though  teachers  may  slowly 
change  traditional  curriculum  units  into- non-sexists -language  ' 
and  math  units,  it  is  very  difficult  .to  relax,  t.  entertain 
to  play  With  the. class  via  an  ancient  fairytale  reading  because 
the  vast  majority  of  them  are  quite  sexist.^  r 

_  The  theoreticil  framework  of  this  curriculum  gui'de 

is  based  on  studies  done  in  analytical  psychology  over  the 
last  seventy  years.     Garl  G.  Jung. had  the  notion  that  symbols 
in  dreams  had  meanings^which  could  be  understood  from  a  per  " 
speetive  quite  different  from  the  theories  of  the  Freudian 
school  Of  analytical  psychology.     Jung  studied  myth,  fairytale, 
religions,  -philosophi-es  and  legendl,  cataloguing  the  rr.eanings 
of  hundreds  of  symbols  in  many  cultures.     He  began  to  f^nd  the  -  ' 
same  themes _ reoccuring  in  widely  separate  cultures  such  as 
Eskimo  and  African  tribesmen,  Navaho  Indian  ind  Tibetan  Buddhist 
Scandanavian  Protestant  and  ancient  Egyptian  text.S    He  was  '  ' 
^     amazed  and  astonished,  eventually  defining  these  similarities  ' 
as  a  unifying  collective^  unconscious,^ 
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V  Often  the  collective  awareness  of.  a  particular 

culture  is  quite  precise*     o<F  in  other  worlds,  each  culture 

.  is  locked  into  its  own  religion,  philosophy  ah(i  usually 

narrowly  definer^  roles  or  modes  of  behavior  which  are  acceptabl 

within  the  society.     Marie-Louise  vdnFrariz,  a  student,  of  Dro 

Jung's^  has  written  many  books  on  the  fairy  tale  as  a  vehicle" 

of  tightly  controlled  cultural  beliefs  which  also  hold  the 

^ke^  to  unlock  th^e  -  imprisoning  ideas  of  that  ©oclety.  . 

\  _   ^    .-.  ^ ^ 

Until  about  the  seventeenth  century^^  it  was  the  adult 
...^  pppuiatioii  that  was  interested  in  fairy  tales.  Their 
•   allocation  to  the  nursery  is  a  late  development^  which' 
prdl^ably  has  to  do  ^ith  the  re jectiondfcf  the  irrational 
and  devel.cpment  of  the  rational,  outlook-.:-:- so  that  they  " 
came  to  be  regai^ded  as  nonsenge  and  old  wives'  tales  and 
good  enough  for  ehiidreno     Nowadays  we  do  not  allow  our- 
selves, to  take  fairy  tal;es  seriously---~e^cept  ih  Junerian 
psychblc^gy*-^  -        -  ^  ^  - 

Fairy  tales  are  the  purest  and  simplest  expression  of 
cbllective  unconscious  psychic  processes.  ,  THerefdre- 
^     their  value  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  the  Un-" 
■  _  ,    conscious  exceeds  that  of  ail  other  tnaterial.     They  ' 
represent. the .archetypes  in  their  simplest,  barest  and  > 
most  concise _fbrm    In  this  pure  form,  the  archetypal 
images  afford  us  the  best  clues  to  the. understanding 
of  the  processes  going  on  in  the  cbllective  psyche. 
.In  myths  or  legends^  or  any  other  more  elaborate  myth- 
clogical  material^  we  get  at  the  basic  patterni  of  the 
human  psyche  tHrdugh  an  overlay  of  cultural^ material; 
But  in  fairy  tales  there  is  much  less  specil'ic  "conscious 
cultural;  material  and  therefore  they^mirror  the  basic 
patterns  df;  the  payche  more  eleariyi"  ^ 

_  This  brief  sketch  of  fairy  taie  interpretation  as 

a  to|)i  in  una-rstanding  reoccuring  symbcrls  in  the  eoiiective  • 
psyche,  leads  one  . with  a  heightened  curiosity- to- attempt  to 
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extract  the  meafiin^  a  male  or  a  f emaie'chara5ter  might  have 
within  a  traditional  tale"*     Since  our  Western  culture 
very  much  a  masculine  thinking  rational  Culture,,  often    it  ±s' 
^   the  King  Which  syfnbolizes  this  very  traditional  male  s5caety.7 

Publishers  sometimes  state,  in  "the 'introduction  of 

xo  tneir  knowledge:  some  were  told  by- peasants  o'therl 
"    •  per^Snf  ^Ji        schizoid    persoJs^  or^rAoJii 

^  ^  ^  Si ^t^fyil'M^  3"^err°r;i  rm^m..  been 

written  by  men  and  are  the  projection  of  their^anima 
(feminine  qualities  within  the  man>^probleSI^  ^^^"'^ 

As  the:Westei^n  culture  ;vas  developing  its  how 
dominant -masculine  attitudes,  the  feminine  figtire  became  ' 
^quite  split  in  its  personified  aspects.  '  ' 

As  the  distance  between,  conscious  and  unconscious 
increases,  the  gBahdmomejf-s  more  exalted  rank  trans 
forms  her_into;a  "Great  Mother"  and  it  frequShtlyl^aDDens 
that  the_opposites, contained  in  this  image  spl if aplrtf 
We_  then  get_a_rood  fairy  aiid  .a  wicked  fairy    or  a  beO  ' 
volent  goddess  and  one  who  is  aml,evolent'a^d  dL^leroul'^ 

The  themes' of  the  good,  and  wicked  faiHes,!^    of  the  evil  witch 
and  the  young  spellbound  giri,  or  of  the  crtt^l  step-mother  a^^d 
her  helpless  step-daughter,  have  become  the  major  ones^- faith- 
fully transcribed  in  the  fairy  tales  we  can  read  today. 

fiirefiA  faf?^        -^^^^t-With  a  paradox :  Feminine  «  '  ' 
kr^f^^  I  ^^^^^  are  neith'er  the-  pattern  of  the 

ISmefiS^^  ?^  ^^^^  "^'^^^'^  ^°th,  bISSuse  ■ 

fairlv  ILh  ^^^-^''f-'  ^"^"s°"^etimes  another.^   It  is  a 
fairly  good  guess  to  say  that  some  fairy  tales  illustrate 
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more  the  real  wonjan  and  others  the  man  *  s  .ahima.,  'according 
to  the  sex  of  the  last  person_who  wrote  down  the  story^ 
thereby  giving  it  a  slightly  different  tinge..     A_  friend 
_  :Of  ipine,  a  school  teacher ,  .  taught  drawing  and  painting. 

aild  gave  as  a  theme  for  -painting  a  scene  but  of  the  fairy 
.  tale  entitled  "Faithful  John"     The  story  mirrors"  mas-* 
culine .  psychology ;   thSre  is  only  one  pale  feminine 
(ahima)  _ figure  in  ifco     The  teacher  gave  it  to  a  mixed 
class  of  boys  and  girls /who • might-  choose  any  seehe*  All- 
the  children. wer^  enthusiastic  and  the  boys  naturally 
choose  heroic  axid  dramatic  sdenes,  while  the  girls  picked 
bn  the  one  feminine  figure  in  the  tale,  ■  identifying  with 
that  as  the  boys  identified  with  -the  mal-e  figures ,  ko- 
that  th^  pictures  gave  quite  different  aspects  of  the 
storyo 

Art  as  a: tool  of  self-expression  is  well  tliustrated 
in  this  excerpt.     As  educator's  we  realize  the  importance  of 
each.-Ghild' s  assimilation  and  individual  expression  of  new 
inf ormatii^n.     The  child  becomes  the  actively  immaginative 
story-creator  v;hen  allovfed  tx?  draw,  to  dance,  to  moid  clay 

, figures  ;just:  after  hearing  a  fairy  ;tale«     In  this  parti-cular 
curriculum  guide,  an  art  class  for  the  kindergarten  gr'pup 

^immediately  fdlldv/s  the  fiary  tale'  as  •  part  of  the  children's 
normal  schedule.     Hopefully  the  art  teacher  will  allow  the 
children  to  express  some  aspect  of  the  fairy  tale. 

Unlike  stories  sspeclaily  written  and  illustrated' 
for  children*   the  language  of  fairy  tales  is  usually  far 
beyond  the  reading  vbcabulary  of  the  early  primary  grades. 
Except  for  the  most  simplistic  fsles,  each  one  is  so  laden 
with^  adventures  and  multiple  symbbls^  that  bften  it  iei  diffi- 
cult for  children  to  imagine  all  ,  the  action.     Simpl-y  reading 
a  complex  tale  wtth-'oniy  a  few  illustrative  pictures  is  of  ten 
not  adequate  for  children.  •  So-  a  number  of  storytelling 
tecliniques  have  been  u-sed  in  a  videotape  I  have  made  of  "Maria 
Morevnia"  .     They  are^  outlined  here  to  help  the  teacher  note 
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the  variety  of  ways  to  juggle  and  t6  create  enlivened  stories. 

i 

A.     Telling  the  tale 

1.  Outline  the  stor-\^&n  iiotecards^  "'■^ 

a.  Use  the  cards  in  front  of  the  children  t5 
tickle  your  memory  for  important  details. 

b.  Use  your  own  vocabulary  which  is  familiar  to 
the  class  to  tell  the  storys 

2.  Memorize  the  plot  well,  another  option. 

a.  Relate  to  the  children,  reading  their 
expressions^  to  further  enliven  the  story 
through^our  choice  of  vocabulary. 

b.  Add  propl  to  enhance  the  story  and  dramatize 
it  more  effectively. 

3.  There  is  value  in  telling  the  tale  to  tHe  children. 

a.  When  the  teacher  takes  this  extra  personal 
time  to  plan  this  as  one  would  a  curriculum 

.  unit,   the  tale  becomes  a  personal  statement 

of  beliefs  and  makes  .a  greater  impact. 

b.  As  the  teacher  is  freerer  to  interact  with 
the  class,  an  inattentive  or  puzzled,  child  is 

,  noticed  readily  so  that  a  vocabulary  change 
or  expression  can  clarify  and  draw  that'  child 
back  into  the  story. 

c.  A  few  well  told  and  repeated  tales  are  more 
effective  than  m^ny  "read  aloud"  tales. 

B.     Dramatization  of  the  fairy  tale 
li     eharacterization  aides: 

Mask  for  depersonalized  evil  aspect,' 
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bi     Voice  changes,  when  consistent,  aid  in 

personification  of  characters. 
Co     Gapes,  hats  or  even  large  differently  colored 

pieces  of  material  help  identify  characters. 

Simple  body  or  hand  language  express  action, 

turn  of  events  or  amplify  cdriversatibho 

 ^   .   I? 

2.     Iristrumehts  to  add  still  another  dimension: 

a.  Guitar  or  flute  to  introduce  arid/or  end 
the  story  time  frame* 

b.  Tambdrine  taps  or  jingles,  even  rhythmic 
claps  to  denote  change  of  pace  of  story, 
the  passing  of  time  or  a  new  "chapter". 

The  Russian  tale  I  shall  dramatize  is  a  very  old 
one.     I  have  found  two_ 'Completely  different  versions  of  it: 
one  is  Maria  Morevnia"       and  the  other  is  "The  Death  of 
Koschei  the  Deathless" .  "^^    The  version  I  have  chosen  to  tell 
seems  to  be  the  oldest,  most  authentic  and  least  altered  tale. 
I1i  is  one  which  I  learned  from  Connie  Martin,  a  modern 
traveling  poet  and  story  teller  who  h^s  learned  her  craft  from 
truly  girted  artists  like  Robert  Bly.     Hs.  Martin  received  her 
undergraduate  degree  in  literature  and  her  graduate  degree 
in  Education.     She  taught  in  special  education  programs  for 
several  years  befoi*e  dedicating  her  efforts  to  full  time  writing 
Though  she  has  not^eclared  htr  political  stance  as  a  feminist^ 
her  poe'jry  acclaims  it  loudly* 

"Maria  Morevnia"  seems  to  be  a  tale  about  equally 
hdh-stereotypic  hero  and  heroine  eharaeters*     Maria. is  ah 
active,  assertive,  wise  soldier  and  monarch.     Her  husband^ 
Alexi,   is  a  kind,  gentle  and  simple  man  who  is  receptive  to 
lifeo     Each  provides  a  compensatory  rdle-model  for  the  children 


of  our  predominately  male  society  where  "macho"  is, a  common 
word  even  in  the  earliest  primary  grades., 

Evil  is  handled  in  a  very  balanced  manner  with  a 
feminine  and  a  masculine  figure.     Goodness,  truth  and  beauty 
"vvin  out"  through  the  personal  choices  of  both  Haria  and 
Alexi.     There  are  plenty  of  animal  figux'es  also,  each  with 
its  own  advice  and  "in-the-nick-oT-time"  help. 

Anthropologists  quarrel  about  whether  they  ar^  animals 
disguised  as  human  beings  or  riuman  beings  disguised  as 
animals*     But  that  is  idiotic,  to  my  mind.     They  are  % 
just  what  they  arej     They  are  animals  and  human  beings, 
no  primitive  will  puzzle  about  it;  there"is  no  contra^ 

ri^  1^'^°'"  2^^-^^^^^°^"^^  ^^^y  symbolic  animals, 

for  we  make  another  di6b±nction:  we  say  the  animal  is 

the  carrier  of  the  projection  of  human  psychic  factors. 

as  long  as  there  is  still  an  archaic  identity,  and  as 

long  as  you  have  not  taken  the  projection  back,  the 

animal  and  what  you  project  on  to  it  are  identical- 

they^are  one  and  the  same  thing.     You  see  it  beautifully 

fLn  ^^f  ^"^'"llJ  ^^^"^^^  represent  archetypal  human 

tendencies.     They  are  human  because  they  really  do  not 

represent  animal  instincts  but  our  animal  instincts.  : 
and m  thab  sense  they  are  really  anthropororphic.  Let 
us  say,  for  instance,  that  tHe  tiger  in  a  story  repre- 
sents greed;  it  is  not  the  real  tiger's  greed  that  is^ 
represented,  but  oun-own_tigerisji  _gi^^    It  is  when  we 
are_ as  greedy  as  tigers  that  we'dream  about  a  tiger. 
So  it  is  an  anthropomornhic  tiger.     such  animal  series 
are  exceedingly  frequent,  and  there  are  many  invesiga- 
tors  who  assert  that  they  are  the  most  anicient  type  of 
mythological  story.     I  am  very  much  tempted  to  believe 
Chat  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  basic  forms  of  arche- 
typal^ tales  have  this  f orm---stories  about  anthropoid- 
animal  beings,  where  fox  speaks  to  mouse  and  hare  talks 
to  cat. 

_  Because  I  am  known  as  being  interested  in  fairy  tales - 
I  have  again  and  agiain  been  pulled  in  by  families  to 
tell  their  children  fairy  tales,  and  I  have  seen  that 
Delow  a  certain  age  children  prefer  animals  stories. 
When  you  start  stories  about  princes  and  princesses 
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bems  stolen  by  the  devil,  then  they  ask,   "What  is -the 
devil?"  i;  and  so  on.'    They  need  too  many  explanationsi 
But  if  you  tell  them,   "The  dog  aaid  to  the  eat,"  then 
they  listen  most  eagerly.     So  it  seems  to  be  the 
basic  material,  the  deepest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  talei 

So  much  for  the  relationship  of  fairy  tales,  local 
sagas,  animal  tales,  ritual  myths  and  religious  talesi 
I  only  mention  all  this  because  there, has  been  so  much 
quarrelling  and  so  many  hypoypses  about  these  things 
m  literature  dealing  v/ith  mythology.  ^ 


1  Myra  Pi   Dariker  h  David  M.   SadJter,   Sex  Equity  Handbobjt^^' 
Schools   (N.  Yi  :  Longman,  Inc,_ 1982")!       I  am  assuming  that 

.  the  need  for  non-sexist  curriculum  is  well  understood  by 
teachers  using  this  guide.  If  not,  please  ta^e  the  time 
to  read  -this  book. 

2  •  ^ 

Carl  Gp  Jung,  efcal,  Man  and  His  Symbols  (Garden  City, 
^I.Y.  :  Doubleday  &  Company ,"  "I  nc  ^  ,  19^^*       This  book  is. 
v/ritten  for  'the  lay  person,   in  clear  simple  termsi  It 
is  filled  v/ith  reproductions  of  art  from  numerous  cul- 
tures and  photographs _of  men  and  women  in  the  streets 
all  over  the  world.     Skimming  the  captions  of  the  pic- 
tures alone  gives  a  clear  awareness  of  the  unifying 
.  themes  of  the  colloective  uncdriscibus. 


Jung,  Man  and  His  Symbols,  "pp.   55,  6?,  10?. 

Jung,  Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections  (N. Y. :  Random  House, 
Inci ,  TsEl)^  Pi  138.        Though  the  theory  of  the  collec- 
tive unconscious  is  detailed  in  Jung's  Collected  Works, 
the  gist  of  it  is  best  understbbd  through^ this  book,  his 
autobiography,  which  is  fascinating  and  clear  readingi 
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^  Marie -Louise  von  Franz ^  Prbblerri^  of  the  Feminine  in  £air;y 
Tales  (N.Y.  :  Spring  Publications;  1972^,  ±1 

^  von,  Franz,   i ht erpr e tatl Q^^^g^ji£-y  Tales:   Ail  Intrbductjbri 
■^R..!^^^  Fsycholo/ry  of- J-ai^y^al-'eg  fN.  Y.  :  Spring  Publications. 
1W0T7  P*  !• 

«• 

7  < 

von  Franz  J   I nt erpreta^lo^n_oj;_F;ai ry  f  aljgs .  p.  36-39. 

8 

von  Franz,  Feminlne-ia  Fairy  Tales,  p.  1. 

9 

Junp-j  |k)ur  Archetjrpes   (Princeton;  Princeton  University 
Press,T;^7C7,  p.  3^ 

von  Franz,   Feniin_ine_iji_T^tr5c^res,  p.  30 

von  Franz^  Shadow  anqTEvil  in  Fairy  Tales   (N.Y.  :  Sprinp 
Publications",  1973").  '  ^  

12 

See  Appendix  D  of  the  curriculum  ^ide  for  the  notecards 
used  to  tell  Maria  Morevnia"* 

13   ■   , 

Morbert  Guterman,  translator^  Russian  Fairy  Tales  (N.Si- 
Pantheon  Books,  19^5),'  p.   553-?5'2.  : 

Andrew  Lang^  editor,  The  Red  Fairliv^^Book  (K.Y.  :  Dover  Pub- 
lications^ inc.,  1966  ^,  Pi  '4-2-53* 

von  Franz,   Interpretation  of  Fai^ry  Tales  ^  p.  2'+-25. 
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APPENniX  B. 


Suggested  sources  for  the  most  original  version  of  rather  non- 
sexists  fairy  tales  and  their  intef pretatibhs : 

Vdn_  Franz,  Marie-fcouise;  l£|erp_ret_ati_on_o^  Psy- 
^^l"l^gy       ^iJ^y  Tales.  N.Y.  :  -Spring  Publications  ""TfT^^  ^ 

li  "Shaggy  Top" [  European  sourcej  p.  120-1216 

2i  Siberean  talCj^  untitled;  p.  I28OI3O. 

3.  "The  Magic  Horse";  Turkestan  sdiirce;  p.  1313-I3I. 

4.  "The  Girl  and  the  Evil  Spirit";  Siberean  source: 

p.  131-13^; 

5.  "The  White  Bride  and  the  Black  Bride":  Eurocean- 

p.  145-1^7.  .  ^  ' 

Von  Franz Problems        the  Feminine  in  Fairy  Talesi  NiY.  • 
Spring  Publications,  1972.    .  .   

6.  "SI  eeping  Beauty"  or 'Briar  Rose" ;  liuropea;  p*  Q-l£. 
?i     "Snow-white  and  Rose-red" ;  international ;  p*  i|.8-5£. 

8.  "The  Handless  Mainden" ;  international;  p.  70-7^1-. 

9.  "The  Seven  Ravens";  German  source;  p.  115-117i 
10*  •  "The  Beautiful  Wassilissa" ;  Russian  source; 

*  ■■  Pi  143-147. 

Von  Franz'.  Individuation  in  Fairy  Tales.  N.  Y.  :  Scrinp  Pub- 
lications, 1977;    ' 

Hi     "The  Vmite  Parrot";  Spanish  source;  p.  1-5. 

Further  tales  which  have  very  active  female  figiireG  are  fbun^ 
in  thes^llbwirig  books; 

Graham,  Gail  B.     The  Beggar  in  the  Blanket:  anti  Gther  " 
Vietnamese  Tales.,     N.  Si  :  The  Dial  Press,  I970I 

12.     "The  Beggar  in  the  Blanket";  p.  11-22.' 

Lang,  _  Andrew,  editor.  The-^lue^ir^  Book.  K.Y.  :  Dover  Pub^  * 
licatibns.  Inc.  1^"^"  " 


13,   "Beauty  and  the  Beafet?;   European;  p.  IOO-II9. 
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14i     "Hansel  and  Grettel";  international;  p.  25I-258. 

Phelp5,_  Ethel  Johnstons     The  Main  of-^e-Morth:  Feminist 
Fblk  Tales  From  Arottn^  the  V/o'rljd.    : .  Y.  : "  H61 1 ,  Rinehert 
&  Winston^'  IWl*  : 

15.     "The  Maid  of -the  North';  Finnish  tale. 

15.     "  Gav/ain  and  the  Lady  fiagnell";  English  tale. 

17*     "  Fair  Exchange" ;  eel  tic  tale. 

18.     "  The  Monkey's  Heart";  African  tale.' 

19*     "The  Tweleve  Huntsmen";  German  tale. 

2D.     "The  Old  Woman  and  the  Rice  Cakes";  Japanese  tale. 

21.  "The  Tiger  and  the  Jackal";  Punjah  tale. 

22.  "'East  of  the  Sun,  West  of  the  Moon";  Norwegian  tale. 

23.  "The  Hunter  Maiden";   Zuni  tale. 

2U,     "The  Giant's  Daughter";  Scandinavian  tale. 
25  _  35.     all  tales  which  are  supposedly  feminist,  or 
at  least  with  non-stereotypic  feminine  roles. 
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APPENDIX 

LESSON  PLAN  TO 
NON-SB^IST  FAIRY  TMjE  DlSCTSSiON 


OBJECTIVE  1:     Be  able  to  discuss  observed  stereotypic 
roles  (15  minutes )i 

Ai  Introduetton 

1.  My  name;   I  am  a  story  teller  and  song  singer* 
a.  Tradition  in  Europe  for  eerituriesi 

be  Present  a  play,  really  a  tale  to  you  today. 

2.  I  like  to  tell  sbories  about  animals  and  people 
who. can  do  lots  of  things  which  are  new  and 
exciting. 

B.     Monkey  Song 

1*     Use  guitar  and  active  gestures^ 

2.     Teach  song  to  children  &  teacher. 
'  3.     Song  is  attached  since  it  is  not  published. 
C-     Stereotypic  role  concept  Discussion  through  questions 

1.  Does  it  matter  while  you  are  singing  this  song.^  if 
the  monkey  is  a  girl  or  boy?  (No) 

2.  I  don't  care  .if  a  person  or  animal  in  a  story  is  a 
girl  or  a  boy, _ as  long  as  th^y  try  to  do  what  is 
rights  truthful  and  beautiful. 

3«     Let's  talk  about  what  we  think  a  boy  or  a  girl  should 
be  likeo      ,  . 

a.  'iWhat  are  little  boys  made  of?.........." 

b.  "What  are  little  pirls  made  of?oc....co"  • 

Does  this  m'ean  grownups  ar^really  different  depending 
on  their  being,  a  woman  or  a  man? 

5»     Can  a  woman  fix  a  car,  go  to  work,,_fix  things  around 
the  house  with  a  hammero ^ . i i . and  still  be  a  woman? 
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fl;     Gan  a  man  cook  well  J  clean  house,  go  to  work  of^ 
change  a  taby's  diapers? 

.?.    •  Does  it  matter  whether  you  are  a  boy  or  girl  when 
you  grow  up  arid  you  want  to  bej 

a  carpenter^     a  painter,     a  pilot,     a  snhooi  teacher , 
a  president,     a  cook,     a  ski  instructor,     a  bridge 
builder? 

8,     Which  is  better  a  king  or  a  queen?   (Neither)  . 

D.  What  is  Maria  More'vnla  like? 

E.  What  is  Alexi  likef  ^ 

OBJECTIVE  2:     Be  able  to  realize,  that  evil  in  faii:y  taies^ 
is  ndt.ohly  the  evil,  usually  personified  by 
the  evil  female  witch.    (5  minutes). 

-Ao     Wolf  stories  evil  without  gender 

lo     fcets  remember  a  story  like  "The  Three  Little  Pigs" 
or.  "tittle  Red  Riding  Hood." 

2^     is  the  wolf  a  boy  or  a  girl?  ^ 

3.     Does  it  matter? 

B.  Evil  witch  stories. 

1.  Does  it  always  have^  to  be  a  bad  .v/dman  in  all  stories? 

2.  Lets  name  a  few  like  " eindereiia" ,     "Snow  V/hite", 
"Hansel  arid  Grettel"* 

3.  All  the^bad  people  in  television  and  movies  are  not 
just  women  or  just  meni 

C.  What  is  Koschei  like? 

D.  vmat  is  Baba  Yaga  like? 

OBJECTIVE  3:     'Enjoy  the  dramatized  fairy  tale  (35  minutes).  I 

A.  Preserit_the  fairy  tale  to  the  children  in  person  or  use  - 
the  videotape  in  the  future^ 

B.  Clap  loudly  afterward. 
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OEJECTIVE  p-able^tp  express^  through  art  a  particularly 

Tat'r'i/ti^ilf^^  ^""''^''^  to  do 

;    i.     A  bulletin  board  display  might  b^  made  a  few  days 
afterward  with  the  children's  driwings. 

2.  -For  those  who  can  write  well,  a  caption  might  be 
made  under  the  picture.  ^ 

^*     coul5^,1  J  '^^''"P^^^^^  the  teacher 

.     could  use  if  the  story  were  retold  in  a  few  weeks. 

Idifi-r^jvJl^  F^^^  meaningful  assessment  for  the 

adults  invoived  in  such  an  innovative  curriculum  unitf 

i.     perhaps  the  drav/ings  would  point  to^  particularly 
meaningful  story  figures: or  images.  ^^^^-Lariy 

??iihoiror?^j"Er?s.''^'      "^''^  ^^^^--^ 

^'     simifg?  s?Sc?''?w^''^^  °^  Sirls  would  be 

•anS  tr  are  non-stereotypic 

success?        ''^"'^         ''^^'^  '^^^  ^  measSe  Of 
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"Monkey  Song" 

V/hen  you  clap ^  clap,  clap  your  hahdso 
The  monkey  claps,  claps,  claps  its  hanclso 

Hbnl<ey  see,  _and  monkey  do. 

The  monkey  does  the  same  as  you. 


This  is  repetitive  with  active  gestures  such  as: 
stomp  your  feet 
shake  your  head, 
turn  yourself  about 
Jump 
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Basics— feo^ -Pari ly  Living 


Understanding  Math  -Anxiety 


J 


Prepared  for  James  Armitage 

University  Hills  Elementary 

_  _  >  _ 
By    Melissa  Gavend 
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JVmSt  3-04 
IJpril,'  1982 


Lesson  Plan  for  WrnSt  304 


Instructor: 
Discipline : 
Grade  Level 


Melissa  Gavend 
Women  Studies 

4th  and  /5th. 

Uni-Hill  Elementary 


Format:  introduction/discussion/ 
evaluation 

Time   frame: _  45  minutes 

Supplementary  materials:      "Math  Games 
People  Play" ,   Peanuts  catoori,  *^Tip;§ 
to  Conquer  Math  anxiety"  ,   ^4me  3  May, 
1982,    "Best  Bet  Jobs"^  "Mathematics 
and  Your  Child's  Career",    "ft  Look  at 
Tpmprrbw"^   notes  on  women  mathemafc 
ticians,    "Occupations  Related  to  Math" 


IS  to  d^onstrate  to  the 


GOAL:     The  purpose  of  this  curriculum,  unit  _  is  to  dame 

students  the  importance  of _mathemat ics  to  d^iiy  living  and  to 
tnable  them  to  identify  and  overcome  math  anxiety. 


OBJECTOVVES  FOR  THIS  UNIT:      Students  will 


1 

2. 
3  . 
4. 
5. 


understand  what  math  anxiety  is. 

develop  some  methods  to  use  in  order  to  overcome  math  anxiety, 
explore  what   is  happening  in  society  regarding  the  computer  a^e, 
recognize  that  the  more  powerful  High  paying  jobs   involve  math, 
explore  some  women's  career  roles  in  math  for  the  future  and  iri 
the  past. 


OBJEGTiVES-  i 


Students  will  understand  what  math  anxiety  is. 


Instructor  will  read   "Math  Games  People  Play"! 


As 
As 
a  . 


a  guide  for  student  self-eva luat ion 
a  tool  to^identify  math  avoidance 
Do  atiy  af  you  sometimes  think  math  is  unrelated  to  your 
lives?     If  so  do  you  avoid  it?     How?     Do  ybu  ever  say 
"I  can^t"     when  really  you  just  won't?    *Why  might  we 
do  this? 

Students  will  be  given  a  copy  of  a  Peanuts  cartoon  on  math  anxiety. ^ 


As 
As 
a  ; 


a  method  to  make  learning  fUn 
a  tool  to  define  math  anxiety 
How  many  of  you  think  that  people  that  can  do  math 
have  a  magic  gift  rather  than  a  set _pf  skills  that  can 
be  learned^  practiced,   and  developed?   _Db  people  magically 
know  how  to  ride  bikes  and  spell  words?     Bike  riding, 
spelling  and  math  are  all  skills  we  learn, 
c.     sometimes  we   forget  this  wheru  we  are  doing  math_because 
we  bftentbelieve  mathematicians  do  math  instantly  and 
find   it  easy.     What  happens  to  us  when  we  think  like  this? 
Do  ybu  ithink  this'  might  make  us  panic  or'  stop  trying  if 
we  dbn_*t_get  the  correct  answer*  immediately?      *  * 
Instructor  will  discuss  -the  symptoms  of  math  anxiety. 
1.     As  a  method  to  define  the   feeling  of  "anxiety"" 


fearful?   •  When  ybu   f^eel  this 
Do  you  begin  to  mistrust 


Dbes  _math  make  ybu  nervous  or 
way  does  your  mind  get  fuzzy? 
your  intellectual  abiities? 
Do_ you  begin  to  demonstrate  ch^  self-defeating  self-talk 
like  we  discussed  when  I  read   "Ma1-h  Games  People  play"? 
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OBJECtiVE  2:     Students  will  develop  some  methods  to  use  in  order  to 
ovGrcome  math  anxiety. 

^:     Instructor  will  discuss  why  we  may  experience  math  anxiety. 
1.     As  a  method  to  help  students  work  through  math  phobias* 

a.  math  is.presented  as  a  rigid^  authoritarian  disipline 
where  time  can  inter fere .with  success 

b.  we. have  a   "male"   stereotype  associated  with  math  arid 
math,  professions (e.g.   engineering,   chemistry,   arid  physics 
which  may  alienate  girls   from  studing  math 

c.  the  vocabulary  of  math  may  be  unclear;   —  can  mean 
subtraction  or  it  can  mean  a  negative  riumber;   and  0 
can  mean  "nothing*'  but   it  can  also  mean  "something" 

-    when  u_sed  as  a  place  holder  as  with  metrics .       _  3 

B.  Students  will  be  given  a  66p^  of  "Tips " tonConguer  Math  Anxiety" 
1.     As  a  tool  to  help  students  work  through  math  fears 

C.  Instructor  will  stress  the  importance  of  dealing  with  brie's 
feelings  about  math  and  relate  some  of  her  own  p,ersbnal  feelings 
and  experiences  with  mathematics. 

1.     As  D  method  to  treat  math  anxiety 

a.  express  nega-tive  emotions  which  are  keeping  you  from  ^ 
learning  math  this  will  provide  insight  into  what  is 
blocking  learning 

b.  if  you  feel  yt)U  hate  math,  say  "I  hit  math"   or  "ma.th 
makes  me  feel  angry,    frighteried,  bored,    ect."     it  is 
important  to  realize  these  feelings .   •  ' 

c.  once  we  face  our  feelings  about  math  we  don't  have  to 
play  games  to  avoid   it,   once  v*e  stop  avoiding  math,  it 
will  beOMpme  le|^s  scary,   difficult  and  we  might  even 
start  to  like  it  or  have  fun  with  it. 

OBJECTIVE  3:     Students  will  explore  what   is  happeriirig  in  society 
regarding  the  computer  age. 
vA.      Instructor  will  discuss  some  Uses_ of  computers  and  the  increase 
of  compuLor  Lhchnoloyy  while  she  hands  out  a  Time  magazine  ::o 
be  passed  around 

1.     As  a  method  to  introduce  an  impgrtarit  use  of  math. 

a.  What  do  computers  do  for  Us?     They  1 ) categorize:  to 
divide  things  into  groups  that  belong  together,   2)  they 
analyze:     to  separate  things   iritp  parts  and  examine 

-      them  3) they  interpret:     to  translate  or  explain  'meanings 
computers  help  us  do  more_work  much  much  faster, 

b.  However,    it  requires. ^eeple  to  program,  build  and  use 
computers..     We  mUst  Wibw  math  in  order  to  "talk"  to 

 them,  .   Mathematical  symbbls  a^re  the  computers  language 

B;     S^dents  will  brainstorm  -activities  which  involve  computers 
arid  computer^mathj  skills 

1.     As  a  method  to  connect  computers  to  daily  life  - 

a .  home  video  games 

b.  cacuiators,  ect 

C.     Students  will  brainstorm  jobs  which  irivolve  computers  and  they 
will  receive  a  copy  of  "OGCUpatioris  ^Related,  to  i.iath"5 
1.     As  a  method  to  demonstrate'  how  math  skills  are  related  and 

a_re  relevant  to  siudent^  careers. 

_a  .     computer  programmer 

b.     systems  analyst,  ect. 


m 


OBJECTIVE  4:     Students  will  recognizi  that  the  more  powerful  hiqh 
_      _      paying  jobs  -rnvbive  math. 

A.  Students  will  receive  a  dopy  Qf  "Best  Bet  Jpba"   fbr  the  i90b's 
and  discuss  what  jobs  require  math  sTciiis.^ 

1.     i^s  a  guide  to  employment  prospects   for  the  future 

B.  Students  will  discuss  whether  men  or  women  should  6r  could 
hold  these  j^js. 

1.     As  a  method  to  ;determine  the  specific  tasks  and  activities 
that  comprise  these  jobs. 

04-  ^^  '^  T^-^  "-^  30t)s  require  math  skills?    Which  ones? 

C^rSr"^  ^  given  a  copy  of  "Mathemat"ics  and  Your  Child's 

1.  5s  a  guide  to  current  job  Oppputuriities 

2.  i^s  a  method   for  encouraging  girls  to  pursue  math  and  math 
related  careers 

OBJECTIVE  5:     Students  will  explore  some  women's  career  roles   in  math 
for  the  future  and  in  the  past. 
A.     Students  will  be  given  a  copy  of  "R  Look  at  Tomorrow"  to  fill 
out. 

1.     As  a  method  to  discuss  future  possibilities  of  m^ile  and 
female  roles 


B 


2.     As  a  method  to  discribe  their  own  future  possibilities. 
Instuctor  will  present  some  biographies  of  women  mathematicians.^ 
±.     As  a  tool  to  provide  girls  with  role  models. 

2.     As  a  method  to  demonstrate  that  women. '  -do  become  mathematicians 

a.  HypatLa-  she  lived  and  worked  in  Alexandria ,    in  a  time 
when  the  city  was  a  center  for  Greek  intellec tual  •  1 i f e . 
She  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  who  didn't  respect' 
Greek  scientific  thought.     She  worked  with  conic  sections 
A. D.   3  70=415 

b.  Sophie  Germain  1776-1831  She  had  a  strong  mind  and 
was  determined  to  educate  herself.     Her  "parents  dis- 
couraged her  from  studying  because  they  thought  girls 
shouldn't  Use  their  minds.     But  Sophie  was  very  smart 
and  t&ught  herself  calculus../  Bater  she  won  awards 

at  ai  University  by  using  a  man's  name, because  women 
were  not  admitted  to  the  school^     Even  after  they 
found  out  she  was  a  woman  she  won  several  more  prizes 

c.  Grace  Chisholm  Young  1868-1944     She  lived   in  the  Victorian' 
era.     Still,   women's  education  was  restricted  to  the 
Bible,     She  wanted  to  go  into  medicine  but  this  was 
forbidden.     On  her  2lth  birthday  she  Went  to  a  university 
v/h6re-they  didn't  give  formal  deg:ees   *-d  women.  However 

she  worked  so  hard  and  did  <■     well   in  math  that  she 
became  the   fir^t  woman  to  be  in  The  Mathematics  Club 
of  Gottingen.     This  was  in  1902. 
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Math  Games  People  Play 


with  yourself 

Everybody  knows  what  to  do  excipt  me. 
4h       I. don't  do  math  fast  enough. 

^  I'm  sure  I  learned  it,  but  I  can't  remember  what  to 
-4)        I  knew  I  couldn't  do  math.  "emoer  wnat  to 

§)        I  don't  have  a  math  mind. 

V)  answer,  but   I  did   it  the  wrong  way 

7         This  maybe  a  stupid  question  but • -  ^  ^' 

^t'^s  too  simple, 
9)        Math- is  unrelated  to  my  life. 


I) 


other  people  play  on  us 


you  did  it  the  wrong  way. 

2)  You  should  know  that^ 

3)  YOU  will  never  be  able  to  do  math 
3 J        It's  obvious. 

5)        That's  an  easy  isroblem. 
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Tips  to  Conquer  Math  Anxiety 

1.      /Realize  it  has  taken  centuries  or  longer  to  de\relop  math  so  you 
heed  hot  expect  to  solve  problems  in  a   few  short  minutes. 


2.      ^bu  have  the  right  to  move  at  ybuir  own  pace  and  not   feel  durrxb 
if  you  a-re  slower  then  sdmebhe  else. 

^3.       ^Du  have  the  right  to  cbuht  on  your  fingers. 

4.  You  have  the  right  to  ask  questions   if  you  don't  understand 
something. 

5.  Ydii  have  the  right  to  ^sk  for  extra  help. 

6.  You  have  the  right  to  view  yourself  as  capable  of  learning  math 
because  you  are. 

7.  You  .have  '1:he  _right  to  define  your  bv7h  success.     Trying  is  very 
important >    if  you  are  really  trying  then  you  afe  stacceedxn§: 

8.  You  have  the  right  _tb_^ d islike  math.     Acknowledge  your  feelings 
about  math  tb  avoid  playing  "I  can't"  yantes. 

9.  Relax  and  take  deep  breaths  because  ybu  have  the  right  not  to 
experience  math  anxiety. 


^OV  KNOU)  ULflAT  I TOINK 
m!  ft^E.5\Rl  HOU  HAVE 


BemR  FIRST  REGION? 


"  V.I7U.  Un«f»d  rnuUifm  Synfllcnl*;  Inc 


cartoon  accbmpariy ing  article:  Tobias,  Sheila.  ^'Math  Anxiety,  Wliat  You  Can 
Do  About  It."    Today's  Education,  69,  No:   3  (Sept/Oct  1980). 
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Best  Bet  Jobs 
in  the  1980 's 

Accountant /audi tor 
At^.tomobile  mechanic 

* 

Bank  officer  or  manager 

Carpenter ' 

Computer  prbgrafhmer 

Computer  systems  analyst 

Dentist 

Drafter 

Electrician 

Emergency  medical  technician 
(ambulance  attendant) 

^Indu?trial  fttachinery  repairer 
(maintenance  mechanic) 

Lawyer 

^Manufacturer * s  sales  representative 
Machinist 
Pharmacist 

Plumber  and  pipefitter  ' 

Police  officer 

TrucR  driver   (local  only) 

Welder 
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A  Look  at  Tdrhdrrdw 
What  will  yoii  bis  doing  in  the   future?     Will  your  job  involve  math? 


Tomorrdw  I'll  be  


Next  year  ^'11  be 


In  ten  years  I'll  be 


Someday,  I'll 


I  wish  I  could 


5 
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QtcUPATIGNS 


Den ti  s  C 
072 . 1 08 


Ai  rpl ane 

Pi  lot 
196.283 


/Optdne  t  r  i  s  t 
079.  108 


Head 
s  f  c  fan 
070. 108 


Dental 
Labpra  to  ry 
Techh  j  C( an 

712.38) 


Bbokkeepe  r 
210. 388 


Applied  K 
(Statistician): 
020.188 


Accoontnnt 
160. 188 


B  rbadcas  t 
C  hecke  r 
2^9.688 


MATHEMATICS 


^  E  jec t  rj cf  an 
824.281 


rEjec t ran ic 
Techni  ci  an 
^003. 181 


pc  c  ron  i  c 
Orc^ari 
Engineer 
OG3.08] 


Bank 
Gashi  cr 
186. 168' 


B  ank 
'President 
189.  118 


Bus  mes s 
B  roker 
189. 158 


insurance 

Clerk 
^19.333_ 


Sec  ret  dry 
201 .363 
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^Fr.derl=  cwaen.  t»e  MicfoKlds."    im,.  3  M.y  1982,pp.50-« 

-  inforSaflSnf"""'  "^'"^^  '°  ™"  Saterial  lacK.  dttit'ioh- 

*  g   

Kathryn  Stechert,    "Best  bet  Tr,>,a  "         e "     t,  -  ; 

JSn.Seife°iaili?i|SS^tls^-?l^^  ' 
the  improvement  "of  Eaucatll"  i9.74?rp;25  Founaatidn  for 
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Women  in  History 


Prepared  for  Joe  Zupancic 

Mon  fort  Eiemen  t  airy 
Greeiey  * 

By  Kristin  Wilson 


-ii7- 


WS  504:     Womeri^s  Studies  curriculum  Lc^i^^.\  w^.^.^^^ 

Winter  quarter  1985 


Student  instructor:     Kristin'  Wilson 
Instructor :     Joe  Zupancic 
Grade  level^^  Sth  grade 

School:    Monfort  Elementary  ^ 
Format:     Lecture,  excercisesj  handouts,  AV  materials 
?±me  frame:     5  one  ho\ir  sessions 

Supplementary  materials:     records,  handouts,  excercises, 
women  postcards 

Gbalj     The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  unit  is  to  increase 
student  knowledge  of  black  women  in  history  and  their 
Ability  to  research  women  in  history^    Students  will  prepare 
a  nonsexist  newsletter  concerning  National  Women's  History 
Week  based  on  that  knowledge  and  research  skill  aquistion. 

Objectives: _ _Objective  1.     Students  will  identify  black 
women  in  history. 

Objective  11,  Students  will,  prepare  brief  oral  pi-esentations 
for  class  based  on  individual  research. 

Objective. 111.  Students  will  learn  nonsexist  "writing  skills 
to  be  utilized  in  the  newsletter  formation. 

Objective  1,     Students . will  identify  black  women  In  history, 

A,  Black  v/bmen  will  be_  presented  to  class. 

1 ,     recorded  speeches 

a;     Sojourner  Truth 

b,  Ida  B_,  Wells_  .  __ 

c.  ■  Mary  Church  Terrell 

_  d._   Angela  Daris  j 

B,  Pass  around  women  postcards. 

Objective  11,  Students  will  prepare  brief  oral  presentations 
for  class  based  on  indivi^al  research, 

A.  Woman  presented  Tin  class  will  provide  list  of  women 
±0  choose  fromi 

B,  ..-^Rec5ords  and  postcards  can  be  used  as  resources, 

C,  Distribute,  resource  lists  from  school  library ^ 
Greeley  public  library,  _  and  V/eld  county  library, 

D.  Lecture  bn_ research  skills  and  resources. 

1 ,     encyclopedias    etc  ^ 

Objective  111.     Students  will  learn  nonsexist  wrii:ihg  skills 
to  be  utilized  in  the  newsletter  formation* 

A.     Provide  excercised  on  sexist/nbnsexist  terminology, 
li     list  of  exclusive  terms  tb  be  changed  into 
sex  inclusive  terminology 
-2i     drav/  a  picture  of  a  caveman  excercise 
Bi     Lecture/discussion  on  the  importance  of  nbnsexist 
terms  in  classroom  material. 
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WS.504 

Kristin  J*.  Wilson 
EarlyCaveman:     Drawa  Picture 

Imagine  what  life  was  like  for  early  cavemeni     V/here  did 
he  live?    V/hat  kind  of  food  did  he  eat?     Think  about  how 
he  made  his  weapons  and  cooking  utensils*     Kow  draw  a 
picture  of  early  eavemen.  ^  ^  ^ 
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v;s_504._ 

Kristin  J,  V/iison 


Kariy  Savehiah:     T)rav.'_a  Picture  ' 

imagine  _v/hat  life  wan  like  for  ^^::.rly  c'-veinen,     V/here  did 
he  live?.    What '.kind  of  food  diU  ho  ert? _  Think  about  how 
he  made  his  weapons  c\hd  eookih/^  t:t*-:nniln.     Nov?  draw  a 
picture  of  early  caveineni 


\ 


WS  30.4 

Kristin  J i  V.'iison 


Early  Cave  People:  "  Drav/  a  picti;ire 

Imagine  what  life_  was  like  for  early  cave  people. _  Wher'f 
dxd  they  live?    What. kind  of  food  did  they  eat?  Think 
about  how  they  made  their_ weapons  and  cooking  utensils* 
isow  draw  a  picture  of  early  cave  people. 
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WS.304  _ 
Kristin  J.  V.'ilsbh 


Early  Cave  People:     ])rav^  ft  oicture  • 

Imagine  what  life,  was,  like  for  oar.ly  cnve  nebpie.  wfierp 
dia  they_  live?    \Vhrxt  kind  of  food  did  the:^' eat?  Think 
about  how  they  made  their;.,  weapons  and  cooking  utensil« 
Now  drav?  a  picture  of  early  cave?  people. 


BEST  GGFY  AVAIUBbE  ^ 
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HS.304  -   

Kristin  J.  V/ilsoii 


SEXIST  VS.  ITEUTRAI  TERniHCL'OGY 


Instructions:  Replace  each  sexist  ter^  with  a  sex  neutral 
term.     Example:     fireman — firefighter 


ERIC 


policeman — - 


marif  mankind — _ 


housewife--^ 
mailman-- — 
his —  


saleswoman — _ 
r  epairmah~_ 


forefathers — _ 
snbwman-- 


weatherman — _ 
waitress —  


f  i  Sherman— - 


c  o  ngr  e  s  sman--_;_ 
Dear  Sir-- 
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V/_5  304 

Kristin  3-.  V/llsdn 

SEXIST  VS.   KI^IITHAL  Tl'lir'"!  i:r;1  y 

Snstruciions J  Replace  each  .  nc>:.i::.L  .  t(*r[;i  with  ;j.  nex  ncutfril 
ternu     Example  :     f  irernan--f  iref  igh  ter 

pdlicenian--          -  -  - 
i  man,  mankind^-^-  

paperboy — ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

housewife — i   —  

rnai  iin^n —  

h±s —  

salesv/oinan--  

repairman--  

forefathers--  

rvj  s  no  Win  an-  -- 

w e a t.h  ei'in an-   .  •  — 

waitress —  —  

f isherman--_   "  • 

c  o  ngr  e  s  sinah —  ^  

Dear  Sir--  ^ 


AX 
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V/S  504 

Kristin  J.  V/ilson 

Instructions:  Replnce  eac?i .  sexi^^  t  terin  v/ith  a  *sex  neutral 
term.     Example:  ,  f ireinari--f iref i^^ri ler 

policeman--  '   

\ 

man,  mankind — — —  , 
pn  pL'i'bo  — 

housewife —  -    _ 

mai  Irnr-in —  

his  —     -    -  - 

saleswoman--  

r  epairmari--_  

forefathers-"  

snowman-^   

weatherinan —  

waitress —   — 

f  i  Sherman-^-  

e  o  ngr  e  s  ninah--__  

Dear  Sir--  


EEai  COPY  mum 
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WS  304 

Krisi;iri  Ji  Wilson 


policeman — police  officer 


paperboys — paper carrier ,  paper  delivery  person 


housewife — homemakei* 

mailman — mailearrier^  mail  delivery  person,  mail  deliverer 

hi s- -hi s /h er  ^  her /hi s  ^  the ir 

saleswdinaii^  -salesperson^  saleselerk 

repairman-^^repairer^  repair  person 

forefathers— ancestors t  predecessors 

tmowman — snow  sculpture,  snow  figure 

weatherman — weather  caster,  weather  forecaster 

waitress — waiter^  r-^aitperson 

f  ishernian--f  isher 

congressman-'^cdngress  member^  congressional  member 
Dear  Sir — To  whom  it  may  concern  - 


Some  black  women  in  history  one  might  use  in  research? 
Maria  W.  Stewart,  Sogouner  Truth,  Mary  Church  Terrell^. 
Ahgeia  Davis,  Ida  B.  Wells-Barnett,  Fannie  lee  Chaney^ 
Shirley  Shishoim,  Coretta  Scott  King,  Mrs.  Martin  Luther 
King^  Luey  Parsons,  Harriet  Tubman,   Phylis  Cai-ter,  Zora 

Neale  Hurston^  Emma  Willard^  Gharlotte  Ray,  Wiima  Rftdolfe 

_____         _  _       ^    _  _     _       _  _ 

Aunt  Clara  Brown,  Marian  Anderson* 
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Resource  list,  Greeley  Public  Library 

Researching  black  women  in  histor^^  in  difficult  because 

ther  is  little  documentation  available;  You 'may  use  -your 

school  library  resources  but,   if  it  doesn't  contain  adequate 
material^  here  is  a  resource  list  in  the  Greeley  Putjlic^ 
library^     It  ±s  only  a  partial  iisti 

The  following  are, listed  under  WOMEN  Biography: 
11  

Putnam,  Emily  James  - 

Lady,  The.     Studies  of  Certain  Significant  Phases  of  her 
History 

396.97 

B7g  _  _  _  _  •  _ 
Bradford^  Gaxnaleil 
Portraits  of  American  Women 

T  920' 
c649m 

C lym er ,  El eanor  ( Lowent on ) 
Modern  America^  Career  Women 

920     .  .  i 

Daffan,  Katie  -  ' 

Women  in  Histt)ry  '  • 

T920 
G581v; 

Gresh^  Harry 

WdmBn  Who  Made  America  Great  - 


The  following  are  list^  under  V/OMEN  in  U.S.  Biography: 
396 

B83  ' 
Bruee,  HiAiBi  . 

V/omeh  in  the  Making  of  America  ;  • 

R920 

w62a  .      .        .  • 

V?hd's  Who  in  American  V/orneh 

McHenry,  Robert 
Liberty's  Women 

The  following  are  listed  under  NEGRO: 
525.26 

c94     .  ^- 
Cromweil,  John  Wesley 

The  Negro  in  American  History-;      .  * 
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Rrrource  list^'  Prreeley  Public  ]:ibrTir*y 

ReFearehing  black  v-'-rneh  ::rr  hi.^tory  In  nlrfj.cult  because 
ther        little  riocumcntrtti on  .'iv.'M  1 /ibl  r?.     You  m-^y  tij^o  your 
ncJiool  library  ro^^ouvavv,  but;    ir   iL  Ho':tri'L  coril;dh  ri^if-auate 
mut'erial,  here  is  a  resource  lir.t  in  the  Greeley  Public' 
Library,     It  is  only  a  partial  iir/ti 

The  following  are  listen  under  V.O^'RK  R:-rography: 
39G 

11  _       ,  _ 

Putnam,  Emily  James 

ir:dy,   The.     Studies  of  Cr/rtnin     i ^;rni  I'icuil  L  J^hases  of  her 
History 

595.97 

B79  : 

Bradfordi  Gamaleil 
Portraits  of  Ambrican  Women 

T  920 

c649ni__  : 
Ciymer,  Eleanor  ( Lpv?entdn) 
Modern  American  Career  V/'omen 

9^6 

J)affan,  Katie 
V*-omen  in  History 

Tg2D  ,         •  .  . 

G381y; 

Gresh^  Harry       .  . 

\vdniHn  Who  f-iade  America  Great 

The  following  are  lifted  under  V/Or-'::";!,'  in  !).S.  Biograohy: 

396-  '  .      '  ' 

B83 

Bruce,  luA.B.        __  _ 

Women  in  the  Making  of  America  : 

Rg20 
w62a 

V/ho's  Who  in  American  Womcii      '  - 
FicHenry^  Robert 

J.ibcrty's  V/omen  -  * 

The  following  are  lirttnt^  tmdrr  N'-iGiH'^: 

325-26 

094 

Cromwell,  John  V/osloy 

fiegTo  in  Amrrican  !:i  story 


Resource  list^  Greeley  Public  Library 

Researching  black  wdrrren  in  history  in  difficult  because 
thisr  is .  little  docuirientatibn  available^     You  may-  t;se  your 
school  library  resources  but^.if  it  doesn't  contain,  adequate 
•  material,  here  is  a  resource  list  iil  the  Greeley  Public 
Library.     It  is  only  a  partial  list. 

The  following  are  listed  under  V/OMEN  Biography: 

'   *■ 

295_ 

11  -_     -  •  ; 

Putnam^  Emily  James . 

Lady,  The*     Studies ' of  .Certain  Significant  Phases  of  her 
History 

B79  ■  ■ 

Bradford,  Gamaleil 
Portraits  of  Ameritah  Women 

T  920 
_c649m 

Clymer^ _ Eleanor  CloWenton) 

Modern  American  Career  Women  .    -  • 


920 
r)124w 

Daf fan,  Katie   ^ 

Wom.en  in  Histury 

T920 
G381w 

6resh^_  Harry 

WoiDBh  Who  Made  America  Great 

The  following  are  listed  under  V/0MEK  in  UiS.  Biography:    -  ' 

396  • 
B83 

Bruce,  R.A.B. 

Women  In  the  Making  of  America  ■ 

R920 
w52a 

Who's  W^ho  in  American  Women 

_  _  —  _■  _  m 

McHehry^  Robert 
Liberty*  s  V/bmeh 

The  fdlldwing  are  listed  under  NEGRO: 

325-26 

c_94  

Cromwell,  John  V/esley 

The  Negro  in  American  History  .  ^ 
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Resoxirce  list,  Greeley  Public  Library  (continued) 

Negro  Year  Book  - 
325.261 

N393_  ........ 

Negro  Year  Book,  An  Annual  Encyldpedia 

Negro  Education 

T  . 

B___  .  '  • 

B563a      _  ^ 

Sterne,  _  Emm  a_     .  ' 
Mary  RcLebd  Bethune 

Negro  Fiction 
808.30 

w319b   -  '  . 

V/a^hington,  Mary  Helen 

Black  Eyed  Susan:  Classic  Stories  by  and  about  Black 
V/omen  ■  .  . 
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K-p^souree  list,   Greeley  Public  l.;:br:'\ry  (continued) 
hetjro  Ye.ir  Book 

I-i'^^-rrc  Year  ^ok^   An  anrjual  ^-incylonr  Mrt 
Kegro  :')c:u"catibri 

T  t 
B 

3563a 

Sterne,  Smrria 

I'iary  i-iciieod  Bethuno 

I\egro  Pietion 
80S •30 

Wa.^hington,  Mary  I?elen 

Bl:ick  Eyed  Susan:-  (dVxcric  '^ioTi^::\  by  urvi  about  Black 
V;onien 


/ 
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Rc-souree  list^   Qrecloy  Public  1.ibr*:;r'y 

R'-searehirig  black  v;..::;eri  j.ri  history  in  '^irXjcult  because 
ther  is_littlc  cibcuinnritntibn  riv:*'J  1  Mb  1  c •   .You  may  uso  your 
school  library  rcoburcer;  but^    i  1^  .it  fib^-r,h't  cbhtairi.  <5de'juate 
niaterial^   here  Is  m  ronburce  IJrl  in  the  Greeley  Public 
Library,     It  is  only  a  partial  lir-t. 


Die  fdlldwing  are  listed  under  'vO^'i-:!;  ♦•ildgrr.-phy : 

396 

11 

Puxnarn,   Smily  Jaines 

indy.  The.  Stucider  of  Hf^rLiin  i /'.ni  1' i  e.-:.ri  I  Phnr/es  of  Pi^r 
History 

B79   _  . 
Erariford^  Ganialeil 
Portraits  of  American  V-'omen 


T  920  .  ' 

cG49ra 

Clyraer,  Kleanor  (LowentonJ  _ 
f'-odsrn  American  Career  V^cmen 

L'affan,  Katie  i 
\Vomen  in  History  ' 

Tg20 

Gr e^h^   II:  rry 

Vvdm^r-  ^'hd  Made  America  .Great 

The  fcliowing  are  listed  under*  V/C^M'sK  in  D.G.  Biographj^: 

59S 
Ba5 

Bruce,  K.A.B. 

V/onen  in  the  Making  of  America 

R92D 

.w62a 

\vho*L;  V/ho  in  American  Women 

rcHenry^  Robert  '  ' 

J  iberty '  s  V/dmi3n 


fdlldwing  arr  listed  under  ir-'^GIK'^  : 

i2i).  26 

c94 

Cromwell,   John  V'nnley 

'  5-^'  Kc.;r'o  in  Am'.ric.'ai  Kistbry 

BEST  90?y  AVi^jLABLE  "P" 
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He.r^burce  list^   Greeley  Public  Libivi^y  ( continued ) 

^  Kegrb  Year  Book  '  .  . 

m     ■  32!;. 261 

^  K393  ■  .      .  . 

Negro  Year  3odk^  An  jinnual  Hncy  loDe^ii  rt 

Kegro  I'klucation 
;  T  •  ■  ■ 

•  B   -  '  •  '  ' 

B555a      _  .      ■    .  :• 

>Stcrn_e, _  Emma_     _  ■ 

r-iary  I-icLeod  Bethuhe; 

Kegro_Pic tion 

808,30 

w319b 

V;a3hington^  fiary  Helen 

Black  I'^yed  Susari:  Clacnic  Gtdrinr^  by  ;?rir{  about  Black 
V/oi:ien 


i 
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What  If   I  air  a  Wcrrar?     Blarjp  v;brr.f n's  3pee(?*.es.     Karrated  by 
i^uby  pee  •     With  incrcdur? tirn  _ by  Ossle  Davis 
1977  Folkways  records,   rH  5537  -  oluire  1 
Folkways  Kecords  and  Service  Corp; 
43        6ist.  Bz. 

-jNationai  Vomer's  Eistcry  Wee>?roject 
P.D^  Eox  37li5  :  # 

Santo  ?^csa,  CA  954^^2 


Ses  Hi^uitY  HahdbcbV  for 

9F.2 


Badtreri  ,Kyra  .Pollaclf  and  Da vid.K.iller , 
Scbodls     i-ew  YbrP  enid  Lor^cn^   Longman  i 
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SEST  GQPY  AVAMLi 


Annie  Waan&ka-Navajo  Indtan/The  Navajo  Women^s  Caltare- 


Prepared  for  Jean  Jacobsen 

University  Hill  Elementary 

By  Mardlyn  McCaffrey 
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Instructor:     Marolyii  McGaffrey 
biscipl ine :     General    Educa t Lbh _ (His  to ry/A rt) 
Grade  Level:  First  and  Second  Grades 
School:  University  ^.Llls  Elementary 

S  cHob I 


Format:     Storytelling,  passing  around 

artieac ts ;  sandpainting 
Time  Frame:     One  hour 

Supplementary  Materials:     Picture  Book 
("The  Girl  whb  ^^^arited   to  Help''), 
Artifacts,  Sandpainting  materials 
(cardboard,  pencils,  Elmers  glue, 
toothpicks,   assorted  colors  of 
paint,   and  ^  inc.  sand),   5-^10  books 
illustrating  Indian  art. 


Goal:     The  purpose  oE   this  carriculum  unit  is   to   in troduce  young  children  to 
*      nonsexist  material   thr:t  will   represent  women  as  active,  responsible 
and  capablf!  people.     Also,   this  unit  will   introduce  the  culture  oE  a 
minority  group   in   the  United  States,    tt>e  Navajb  Indians. 


Ob>retives  of— this  Curriculum: 

n         To  have  s tuden ts  learn   the  story  of  Annie  Wauheka,  a 

Navajo  InciLan  who  brought  modern  healthcare   to  the  Navajo 
Indian  Nation. 

ri.  To  have  the  students  learn  about  the  culture  bf  the  Navajo  s. 
III.     To  hc'tve   the   students  learn  the  skill  oE  sandpainting. 


;ric 


IV;       To  provide  a  bibliography  for  future  reference. 

Ob  jective  -X ,  To  have  students  learn   the  story        Annie  Waunekai  a  Navajb 
Indian  who  brought  modern  heal  thcajre   to   the  Navajb  Indian  Nation. 

1.  The  picture  bock  story,  "The  Girl  Who  TJanted  tb  Help,''   is   told  to  the 
students.     The  actual  biography  oE  Annie  l^aunekaWs   too  advanced   Ebr  these 
children;so   the  picture  book  w.in  prepared   Eor  this  age  group  and  was 
donated   to  University  Hills  School.     The  picture  book  describes  some 

'      causes  Eor  sickness  among  the  Navajo,   such  as  the  scarcity  bf  clean  water. 
The  book  also  describes  some  of   the  Navajo  rituals  which  were  carried  but 
in  belief  this  would  restore  the  health  of  the  sick  pebpTe.     One  bf  these 
rituals  was  sandpainting.     The   story  depicts  Annie's  eventual   success  in 
in  bringing  modern  healthcare   to  her  pebple,    through  sanitatibh  and  medicine, 

2.  The  children  v;ere   Eree  to  ask  questions  and  comment  during  the  picture 
book  reading.     The  children's   Eeedback  _is  itnpbrtant  fbr   improving  the 
curriculum  for  the  future.     Pertinent  fc!edback  is   listed  on  page  three. 

3.  Annie's  biography  is  listed  in  the  bibl iograghy  because  there   is  much 
more    information  about  her  and  abbut   the  Nava jo ' s   that  coul d  be  ^ 
dispersed  tD   the   students  that  they  could  learn  many  things  from. 

Objective.  II  ,  To  have   students  learn  abbU^   the  culture  ol   the  Navajos. 

I.     The  picture. book  included  much  in Edrraat ion  about   the  N ava jo  1 i Ee sty le , 
religious  rituals,   and  survival  methods.     The  book  explained  that  the 

Gurricolom  Design  Project 
Wdrriish  Studies  Program 
,  University  of  Colorado 
Ketchum  30,  Campus  Box  325  BEST  GOPY  AyfilLABtE 

Boulder,  Colorado  80309   


Navajo  originally  only  hunted  and  grew  sheep  foc^heir  food,   they  didn't 
garden^     Rather  than  tipis,    they  lived  in  huts  caTr^d  hdgans,  made  of 
logs  and  with  a  dirt  floor.     It.was  hard  to  find  water,  and  often  the  Wcater 
they    did  find  was  not  clean.     When  people  got  sick,   it  was  believed  that  ' 
the  gods  were  upset^,  so  various  rituals  were  carried  out  to  regain^  the 
god's  favor.     One  of  these  rituals  was  sandpainting  bri  the  floor  of  the 
sick  person's  hogan.     After  an  entire  day  of  cfeatirig  an  intricate  and 
beautiful  psinting,  the  sand  (which  Had  not  been  glued  down)  was  gathered 
and  buried  in  belief  that  the  illrie      was  al  so  be  ihg  buried  with  the  sand. 
The  sand  had  been  colored  with  various  natural  dyes  from  the  woods. 

  ^ 

^*  ^"_^^9^^^°^^^o^se  bracelet  arid  a  beaded  leather  headband*  both  made 

^y_^^^^J°_^"d^^"S'_"|^^  Passed  ardurid.for  students  to  see^   feel  and 

• ^^^^^^^^l^t  ^-3  eighty  to  a  hundred  years  old. 
It  was  explained  to   the  children  that  Aririie*s  mother  may  have  worn 
a  bracele^  lik«r^hat.     The  headband,  made  more  recently  by  a  young 
Navajo  womaivf^is  the   type  that  young  Navajo   rbdcb  queens  wear  .to  the 
rodeo.     The  headband  was  designed  with  an  iritricate  Iridiari  pattern 
which  was  beaded  on  leather.     For  artifacts  1  ike  these ,   the  teacher  or 
instructor  may  have  a  friend  who  is  Navajo  arid  whb  niay  be  willing  to 
lend  artifacts  that  can  be- passed  around  tb  the  students  for  their 
^^^^^"^^^^^^  •  ^'^        agericy  iri  the  cbmmuriity  representing 

Indians  as  an  in te res t  group ,   that  might  be  able  to  provide  artifacts 
for  the  educational  experience  of  the  students.     (Fbr  example,  Boulder 
hoaJti  an  agency  called  the  Native  American  Rights  FUrid) 

Artifacts  are  nice   to_have  for  this  curriculum,   however,   if  uriattainable 
artifacts  could  be  rep  laced- wit  h  il  lustratibris  ffbtn  ariy  bbbk  about 
Navajo  Indian  implements  from  a  library. 

3.     Some  illustrations  of   sandpaintings^  and  an  actual   saridpairi tiri^'^  done,  by 
a  Navajo  woman  were  shown  to   the  children.     It  was  explairied  that  his-^ 
torically,  only  men  did  gandpaintings  and   that  it  was  only  fbr  the 
purpose  of  healing.    Once  again,   the  sand  was  not  glued"' dbwri  arid  it 
was  buried  at  the  end  of  the  day.     Today,  women  do  sandpairitirig  as  a 
hobby  and  also  women  often  sell  sandpairitings  as  wall   harigirigs.  Of 
course^   these  paintings  are  glued  dbwri.     Althbugh  it  was  demonstrated 
tb  the  children  that  both  men  and  wbmeri  have  the  ability  to  :nake 
sandpaintings ,   it  is  itaportarit  that  they  kribw  that  it  is  the  Na-zajo 
tradition  that*only  men  do  sandpaintirig  fbr  healirig  purpbses. 

It  was  explained  to  the  students  that  a  very  gbbd  thirig  iri  the 
Navajo  culture  was   that  many  people  cared  abbUt  the  health  bf  the 
sick  person  and  "^a^y  things^  such  as  sandpaintirig,  were  dbrie  by 
family,   friends  anr]  neighbors  to  help  the  sick  persbn  get  well. 
Knowing  that  so  many  people  cared  about  their  health  prbbably  helped 
the  SLck  people  get  well.     It  is  important  to  dembristrate  the  gbbd 
things  about  a  culture  to  students  so  their  diinds  will  be  bperi  tb 
change  and  tb  pebple  and  cultures  that  are  different  from  their  own. 

a.     Five  books  were  handed  out  illustrating  Indian  d?»corative  patterns  and 
artifacts. 5  the  se  books  were  also  used  in  the  si'*idpa in t tng  exercise. 

^°  have  at  least  brie  bbbk  at  every  table'  the  students  were 
seated  at^  because  it  was  easier  Lb  share  the  books  this  way. 
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Objectlye  III,  Tb'have  the  students  learn  the  skill  of  saridpairiting. 
Preparation: 

Fine  sarid  was  mixed  with  dry  pairit  to  create  IS  colors  which  were 
distributed  in  small  paper  cups  in  a  baking  pari  iri  the  middle  oC  the 
table  (two  tables  were  used)  .     Several   toothpicks  were  in   the  p.in 
(15  to  -20) •     Seven  ch i 1 dren  cou 1 d  be  seated  at  each  table.  Each 
table  had  7  small   clips  of  Elm'^r*s'  glue.^ 

2«    Pro  ice  dure 

Children  were  first  shown  illustrations  of   sandp'aintings  from  a  book; 
Then  they  were  asked  to  draw  a  picture  either  about   the  story  of 
Annie  or  from  the   illustrations   in  books  showing  Indian  artifacts  and 
decorative  patterns.     They  were  draw  their  picture  in  pencil  on- a 
piece  of  cardboard.     Onbe   their  drawing  was  completed  they  sat  at  the 
tables  with  ^the  glUe  arid  sand  paint. 


First   they  would  fill   in  a  space   on  their  drawing  with  glue.  Then 
ttjey  sprinkled  sand  bri  the  glued  part.     They  shook  of£  whatever  sand 
didn^t  stick  to  the  glue  in  the  bottom,  of  the  baking  dish.  Then, 
again  they  would  fill   in  a  section  of  their  drawing  with  glue  (using 
a  toothpick)   and  repeat  the  procedure  except  with  a  different  color. 

Tence  the  painting  was  completed,  it  took  about  one  to  three  hours  to 
dry. 

After  the  children  Kid  already  started"^  their  sandpa  in  ting  ^   they  were 
shown   the  authentic  saridpainting  done  by  the  Navajo  women.  They 
weren't  shown   the  saridpainting  earlier  because   they  needed  to  come 
up  with  '.heir  bwri  ideas  for  a  design. 


Detailed  Format'  of  the  Curriculum 

1:00  p.m.     Class  started.     Instructor  introduced. 

Picture  Book  story  told.     Illustrated  sandpaintrngs  shown  to 
stUderits. 

1:20  ^^^l^'^^^  started  drawing  their  own  drawings.     Books  illustrating 

sandpainting  and  Indiari  desigris  passed  around. 

1:30  Artifacts  passed  around  to  help  students  who  still  didn't  have 

ideas   for  their  drawing. 

1:35  Sandpainting  started  for   the  stUderits  who  had  finished  their, 

drawing. 


1:^5  Genuine  Navajo  sandpainting  was  displayed. 

2:00  Glass  ended. 


t 
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"Suggestions" 

These     re  some  of  the  student's  responses  that  may  be  helpful   in  preparing 
this  curriculum  for  future  use. 

1)  Sketches  from  the  picture  bddk^had  been  traced  from  a  cdlbring  bdbk^  or 
drawn  by  two  distinct  artists;^  Children  noticed-  the  differences  in  styles 
arid  asked  for  each  page  where  the  picture  came  frbm|   th^  cdlbring  bbbk  br 
one  of  the  artists.     This  was  somewhat  distracting  frbra  the  stbry  which 
the   iris  true,  tor  was  trying  tb  tell.     Orie  style  bf  sketch  may  have  beeri  mbre 
e f f ective  iri  crea ting  the  p ic ture  bbbk. 

2)  Sbmetiines  students  didri't  get  a  clear  tnearilrig  bf  what  .1  said.     It  is 
importarit  fbr  this  age  grbUp  to  Use  shbrt  scriterices  arid  easy  wurds  as 
well   as  simple  coricepts.     These  childreri  were  qU.ck  tb  ask  abbUt 

.  iricoris  is  teri  t  irifbrraatiori.     If  I  had  to  use  a  wbrd  I  wasri't  sure  they 
knew  the  meariirig  of,  I  wbuld  ask  them  if  they  knew  the  meariirig  of  that 
word^   then  I  would  ask  them  to  tell  me  its  meaning; -so  I  could  confirm 
their  understanding. 

3)  Children  ^njpyed  touching  the  bracelet  and  the  headband^  and  they  also 
enjoyed  putting  them  on  and^wearing  them. 

U)     Until   they  saw  illustrations  of   sandpairitings  ^  some  students  had 

expressed   their  desire  to  sandpairit  Christmas  trees.     In  this  case,  it 
may  be  impbrtarit  tb  remind  the  students  this  is  a   lesson  abblit  Navajo 
Iridiaris  arid  request  that  they  stick  to  the  subject  matter  fbr  their 
saridpairi tirigs.  ^ 

5)  Some  students  wanted  tne  to  draw  their  pictures  for  them.     I'ri   this  case) 
it  is   irnpbrtant  tb  express  ybUr  cbri£iderice  in  their  creative  and  artistic 
abilities.     Thi's  seemed  to  inspire  them  tp  come  Up  with  their  own  ideas 
and  tb  make   the  effort  to  draw  for  themselves.     Talkirig  to   them  about  ideas 
shows  yoU  are  iri teres ted  arid  care,   and  that  seemed  to  be  eribUgh  to  get 
them  gbirig. 

6)  '  Studerits  discovered  th^  Lhe  discarded  sarid  mixed  to  becbme  a  pretty 

cdrabiriatibri  bf  colors.     They  used  this  mixture  iri  their  pairitirtgs. 

7)  Satie  childreri  took  Idnger  td  r'-aw  their  picture.     This  worked  out 
well  because  there  wasn't  enbc'^'h  rddm  fdr  them  all   tb   saridpairtt  at  the 
same  time. 

8)  QUestibris  arid  cbimnerits  dUririg  the  picture  bbbk  read  iri  g  iricluded: 

a)  recbgrii  tibri.  of  Navajb  hUritirig  weapbris  (  tbrdahawk  and  bow  Xi  arrow,  etc.), 

b)  cpmpl imerits _ ori  artwork^ 

c)  did  the  Indiaris  celebrate  Christmas? 

9)  The  studerits_were  iri  gerieral  easy  to  make  friends  with^  arid  they  reached 
but  tb  me.     It  is   impbrtarit  tb  listeri  to  them  arid  tb  be  paticrit  with 
their  qUes tibri s  arid  d istracti brisi 
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No  tes 


1 

Mary  Carrol  Nelson^  Annie  Wauneka ,  The  Story  of  an  American  Indxan, 
(Minrieapdl is  ,  Dillon  Press^   1976)  ,  pp  .3-56.  ^ 

2  jtttifacts  supplied  by  Carolyna  Smiley  Marquez,  Navaja  Indian  and  also 

Women  Studies  Instructor,  University  of  Colorado, 

?  _  _    _  • 

Tom  Bahti,  Sauthwestern  Indian  Ceremonials,   (Las  Vegas,  KC  Publi- 

captions,   1970),  pp,5-9, 

n 


Y^^^^}        Gracie  Dick>  was  also  supplied  by  C*  Smiley  Harc.)acz« 
^  Lerby  Appletbn^  American  Indian  Design  and  Decoration,   (New  York, 
Dover  Publications,  1971), 

Paul  E.  Kennedy i  North  American  Indian  Design  Coloring  Book,   (New  York, 
Dover  P iib  1  i tibns  ,  1971). 

Tom  'Bahti,  Sou  thwes^tew  Indian  Arts  &  Crafhs^   (Flagstaff  ^  KC  Publi- 
cations ,  1970)  . 

Tom  Bvjhti,  S^outhwe stern  Indian  Tribes,  (Flagstaff^  KC  Publications, 

1968). 

^  All  Satidpciin tirig  materials  prbvLded  by  Universtiy  Hills  Elementary  School 
7  Hunting  Horse,  Indian  Legends  arid  Coloring  Book,   (Phoenix,  Emby 
Originals ,   1973)  . 

^  Sketches  dbrie  by  G«L.    (Doc)   Ross  -y   illustrator^  Bbu  1  de  r  Co  Ibradb  ,  and' 
by  Marolyn  McCaffrey,   amateur  artist,  iJoulder,  Colorado. 


f 


TO      .  Sor^e^lrri^S  'if      far  ^^^t^ 


/  •.•  .         •  ►.^j-.v  N  w>',/A'*'..»*,..'.Y*.J./*.i...       V     T'"-  «  m'-^.^..  

'  r.  -iv  .n.:  '  V  :  , 


^\os  tee\iev-e^  4Kcdr   people  gdf=sack 

'  '  --sel-   u J V VK -VherTN  for  00^  '^^'^5'?:^ 


-     - \        "  isi 
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(^i,pd^x&\f^op  yjere^  me^tte  dn-^He  floor  of  +he: 
the  ^^'^       cirt-neqs     Tf^e  Sick   person  bUaS  ts^v^ar^ 
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(jU\,ea  finmc  OfCuJ  uP  S^e  ^^ni"  ^tuWr^^^  dootop 
^  6.S  rn.oh       she  couic^  ^^ouf  s(o^.ess ,  Sbe. 

:  -J  I    L  i  I       -4-r  1  — I- 


errs  ^an^ri-^'-*  ^    S\.p.  feeU  fer  , 


V>er  o^oflfc  3**"'*'-^        .  3 


When 


uwpv.,.  %.r\(k\an  people,  uue^-^  "fe  u^hrhL  doetors^  Bhn/e. 
Uen^  Ubfi+h    +Kem  ^  TO  fee  4fierrv -fee  I  mer^  corT^oftahle , 
B^e  also  (/.iS'rfec^  H+\eir-famtl'ieS>.  uj^o  mfsseM  -^heir^ 
veru  tr^ych.  oioc)^  uJer^  qUd  -^o  \\ear  ^rorn  1=he/n,_  S 
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Her  people-    because  c5f 

•  iJuW^-fe  people.  So  ^ 
each  oV^^f' ;  ■V\\ 

of  V^onor. 
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-The  Na^d^os  ^arfecl  W/\^mQ  Hbg^^^^s  UJi^ 
,U  W  "Vtxe  Deoo\^  fee ^ms.  more- 
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'H  and  the  Military 


Prepared  for  Jatnes  ^rmitage 

University  Hiii  Eiem'-ntar^ 
By  Mary  Boyi^ 


-i54- 


f  tTstrui'Cor  :       Mary  Boyle 
Disc ip line:       Social  Sciencb 

Sciiool:  Uni>a*fsity  Hill  Elementary 


Format:     Lec ture/D iscuss Ibn/  Small 
Group 

time  Frame:       One  Hour 
Supplementary  Material:  Observatibri 
Sheet,   Butlcher  Paper 


COAL:     T(>   introduce  student-;   to  the  concept  of  che  Peace  Movement   in  the 
uniteti  States: 

OfiJKCtTVES  FOR  THTS  UNIT:      ^cuderits  will 

1.  Be  able  to  define  the  concept  of  Peace  Mo\/ement 

2.  Develop  an  understanding  of   issues  and  personal  values 

3.  Develop  skills   in  working  in  small  groups 

4.  Develop  very  basic  idea  ot"   sexism  and  sexist  assumptions 

UB.II'CTTVl:   1:     Be  able  to  define  the  concept  of  Peace  Movement 


•Instructor  will  define  concept  of  Peace  Movement  by: 

1.     Asking  students  to  give  their  definition  of  v/hat  a  Peace  Movement   is  and  : 
incorpur<"Lting  their  ideas  with  a  dictionary  definition. 

A  peace  movement   is  the  activities  of  a  group  of  people  working  towards 

a  goal  of  ending  soi;:c'  type  of  hostility  or  war. 
Instructor  will  develop  the  concept  or  Peace  Movt-.-inent  by  citing  the  Vietnar.. 
War  as  an  example  of  a  hc^tllity  in  which  people  created  a  Peace  Movement  r 
bring  an  end   to  this  particular  war. 

1.  Til   Lhe   i95D's  -   19rv5  o   fevv  American  soldiers  had  been   in  South  Vietnan.  • 
where  they  had  been   c  raining  Sou  th- Vie-tnamere  soldiers   for  a  war  that 

had  been  going  on   in   tliat  country,^' 

2.  In  1968  President  Lyndo:i  r     Johnson  asked  Congress   for  the  power  to  send 
morL\American  troops  r.;         cnam  ro  a  id  the  South  Vie  tnamese  in  ;  the  ir  conflict? 

3.  President  Johnson  had  ho\i<^ .   that   the-  war  would  sobr  be  ended  with  tiie  aid 
of  American  Soldiers,  1968,  more'  than  500,000  Ainer^ican  soldiers  were 
sent_  to  Vietnam.     And         ^w     end  of   th     year,   about   30,000  American  soldiers 
had  been  killed  ir  Vietus-:       'yo  war       nf: inued   through  J973  when  under  President 

•Nixon.  s^Administratioi:  5  ;  ^  c   --.c  stopping  of   fighting  ia  a  war^  took 

efter-t.^  .  ,  . 

4.  While  the  war  was  being  fought  in  South  Vietnam  there  was  a  group  of  Americans 
.  in  the  United  Sfates  that  protested  the  war.  .  This  was   the  beginning  of  a 

Peac'e  Movement. 

5.  Many  people    in   the  United  States  did  not  telieve   in   the  war  going  on   in' Vietnam 
for^a  variety  of  reasons ,   among  of  the  reasons  vere  the  bojt  of  young 
men's  lives,    the  government  ivas  G:;.Hf ting  hundreds  of   thousands  of  young  men  ^ 

to  fm-t  in  this  warV  ^inr  ^ruc  tor  shourd  define  drait  as  the  act  of  the  government 
in    ;hich  men  are   iir^cku.:  tr  ily  selected  Lb  serve   in   the  military. 

5.     ^x<-^:up'.o.s  of  protest   inciacie  Peace  Marches  held  in  Washington  D.C.    to  let 
1:1'.    l/;.vmiakers  know  ^ha  t   m^^ny  peopl-  objected  no  the  United  States  being 
/   -    ^-V"      with  the  Vietnam  War.     Many  people  were  lnvol\ed     in  protest  to 
nake  their   Teelinv^s  abo!it  this  war  -lear  co  the  gpvernmen t .  ^ 

^-      ^'     rHi'.Lity  of   the  people  that  involved  themselves   in  the  Peace  Movement, 
.•'ere    y  o  u  ri  u  .         The    young      e  o  p  1  e   w  e  r  e   \'  e  r  y    concerned    a  h  c  ti  t    !i  a  \'  i  n  g 
tc    go    to    this    war    because    of    the  draft. 

Dr.    Rcger    n:  .    Berg,    S  o  c  i        Studies,    (Glenview,    ILlScott,  Forcsmau 
a  n  d    C  o  :     1  ^  7  9  )-    .  A 

Ibid.p:'^4  4  ^ 
Ibid;p.346 
*•    I  b  i  d  .    p  .  34  6 
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At    this    point.        ?  ^  o    c  1  a  s  55  r  o  o  m  ^  s  d  i  s  c  u  .s 

1;      The    potncs    that    Lihould    be   mode    include   how  thev 
feel    about    war.      H  o'iv    U'  o  ii  1  d    y  d  ij    feel    if  the 


g  o  \'  e  rn  m  e  n  t 


drafted   you    to   go    to  war? 


OBJECrr VE 
1 


OBJECTIVE 
1 
2 


3  . 


OBJECTIVE 
1 


:      Develop    ah    understanding    of    i  s  ^      s    and    personal  vaines 
By    discussing    hbW    the    students    f  <=»  c  >.    ^boiit    the    d  r  a  i:  t  you 
can    pblht    but    how   personal  beliefs         influence    their'  behavior 
The    instructor    should   point    out    thr.  t    their   beliefs  differ 
arid    that    rib    brie    is    right    or   wrbng   but   we    all   have  different 
values. 

Develop    skills    iri   working -  in    s -.nail  groups 
Students    will    be    divided  _iri_to    6    small  grbups. 
Sgrbups   will    be    assigned    the    task  of 
why   wbmeri    should    be  drafted. 
3    grbi-.ps    will    be    assigned    the    task  of 
why   women    should  no  t    be  drafted. 

Each    group    should    select    one    studerit    from    their    group  to 
be    a    repbrcer.      The    reporter    shall    be    responsible  f-r 
L'e  cording    the    ideas    that    the    group    has    come    up   %i  h 


giving 
giving 


reasons 


the 


reasons 


t  h  e  i  A'      1  o  u  p  s 


(  V  e  r^_u  ally    reporting    to    the    entire    class  wl 
r  e  a  s  ^t}vS   were    fbr    their  issue. 

The    Iris-tructor    should    prbvide    butcher    pape  each  group 

to    record    their    ideas.      It    is    also    very    import,  ant  that 
theia  instructions    a  r  e    very    clear.      During    the    group  activity 
it    would    probably    help    if    the    instructor   worked    with  each 
group    to    help    bring    up  ideas. 

After    the    grbtip    exercise    has    been    completed    each  group 
present    their    arguments    for   why   or   why   not    wbmeri  should 
subject    to    the^dra f .t  . 

The    instructor    shoo  Id    point    but    to    the    studerits    that  agrsin 
there    are    no    right    or    wrong    answers    but    rather    an  issue 
thr^r    I  riv  o  1  ve  s  ^  p  3  r  s  on  a  1   values    w^en    taking;   a    stand.  V 
The    a  t  t  a  c  h  e  d    s  h  e  e  t    f  b  r    g  r  o  u  p    b  b  s  e  r  v  a  t  i  o  n    should    be    h  ri  n  d  e  d 
o  li  t    t  b    Che    q  J  7  s  s  .      I  t    i  s    very    important    to    instruct  the 
students    not    lo    fill-    in    a    line"   with    a    pronoun    such   as  "me" 
but    rather   with   a  name. 

After    the    class    has    turned    the    observation    sheets    in,  the 

iris  true  tbr    should    poirit    but    the   merits    of    list.M.ing,  ^p>o  n  c  r  i  b  u  t  i  n  g 

arid   working    cbbperatively    ii    small    grbups.  (See  ached  Sheet) 


:      ^evelop    very   basic    idea    of  st'xirirri 
I  n  s  t  r  u  c  u  ()  r    should    point    out-  t:  h    ^  we 

about    wnmen   and    hot>^    they   belotj.    in   certain  roles. 
Make    the    example    oi   "^the    issXie    of   ;^omen    in    the   ruil'itary  . 
and   where    they    belong    i.n    the   military..      Point    out    fha  t 
many    students    assun^e    that    women    do   not  belong 
m^'  J  e    r  o  i  e  .  '       '  ' 

if  time  allows,  students  shotiid  be  enx:cLtr;i^ed  tD  <^isct.i:-is 
assumptions    about    bo^Hmeii    and    woireii   at^'l    life  ro'es. 


<^rid    sexist  assumptions 
y 1 1    have    s  b  m  e  ■  assumptions 

iri    a    t  r  .f^  1  t  i  ' 


In 
t  o 
t  o 
of 
£ri 
ha 
to 
f  o 
f  o 
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structors    noi'e-   This    curriculum    unit    should-  be    vi  e.w  e  d    as    an'    i  ri  t  r  b 
the   concepts    of    Peace    Movement,  Issues,  War.      It   would    be    a  d  v 

follow    this    unit    with    topics    of    war    ie.    Women    and   Militarism*  Hi 
womenin   Peace  Movements. 
struct;ors-note-    The    ideal    presentation    of    this    concepr    would    in  v  n 
ving    individaai    st,u  dents    research    the   Vietnam   War    and  report 

the   class    on  what    they    found.      This   would    involve    allowing  a  wee 
r    the   research   and    uwd   hours    for    the   cuirricu.lum   uriit    iri  order 
r    the    studentS'.  to    report    their    findings    to    the  clas^^v 


d  u  c  t  i  o  ri 
i  s  e  d 
story 


1 V  e 


5  . 

6  . 

7  ; 

8  : 


Dr.  Roger:  M.  Berg,  Social  Studies.  (Glenviev^,  IL:Scotti  Fcrc^smnK 
and  Co  :    1  9  79)    p .    344  '  \  ' 

Ih  id,       .    344  ' 


ibi^:.    p.  344 
Landon   Jones,    G  r-^-i 


G  t  a  t  i  c  h  s  ,    (New  York, NY:    Cowa  rd  ,Mc  Carih 


and    Geog'tien  ,  1  980)    pp  .  92-103 
Kent   Hlggins,    Lecture,    University    of    Colorado,    Sep>tember    3y  1982 
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OBSERVING   WORK    IN  OUJ 


WHb   Listened  1. 

.2, 
•'3!. 

Who   Talked  1. 

2  . 
3. 


Who    Gave   an.   Idea    i  . 

2.  

3  .  

I    think   this   group  was 


What  is  a  peace  movement? 
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DBSERVING   WORK    IN   OUR  CLASSROOM 


Who   Listened    1  .- 
2. 
3 

Who   Talked  1. 

2. 
3  . 


Who   Gave   an    Idea  1 

2 
'3 


I   think   this   group  was 


Group   Tact  i  c  s 


1  :  )  Loaders 


A 
B 

C 

D 


Authoritarian:      nurir. t>nsi  -uctive    criticism,  prai'sc^ 
apprbval    (YdU    are    t^'^i<i   what    to    do,    you   do  it.l 
Democratic:    guiding   &•  a  gg  es  :  i  o  n  s  , .  s  e  1  f -g  ij  i  d  a  n  c  e  ^  matter- 
of-fact  ^ 

Laissez-Faire:    informal,    dbesnbt    interfere   with  others 
Participative:    each    pG.    nii    delegated    postiion  parallel 
with   abilities,  superv-r^ 


2  .  )    G  r  b  u  p  s 

•        A.    Warm    Up:    leave    previbUs    :rti\iLy;    tUne    into  .situation; 
prepare    for  invdlvemeiit. 

B.  Activity   work:    wbrk    toward    "prbduct- related''    gbal;  sum- 
marize,   consolidate;    review   and    polish    to   maxirriiae  goal. 

C.  iTitegratibn:    perceptibris-sU-ired;    ihdividuals/grbupi  c-]ari- 
fi cation    and    su  mm  a  ry;    introduction    bf    tMture  activity. 

3:)Ndn-functibnalBehtivibr  ; 


A.  aggress ibn:    seek   status,  pbwtr 

B.  blocking:    change    subject,    arguirent,  ate, 

C.  self- confession 

D.  competition 

E.  seek  sympathy 

F.  special  pleading:  lobbying,  convert-  grbiip 
^  topic   ^   K 

Gr^:  'horsingaround 

H.  seeking  recognition 

I.  withdrawal 


to  different 


4.)    Functional  Behavior 


initiate  activity 
seeking  information 
seek  opinions 
give  information 
give  opinions 
elaborating 
coordinating 
S  umms  r  i  z  i  ng 


5.)    Group  Maintenance 


A.  encouragement 

B.  gatekeeping:    funneiing    information    for  constructive 
purposes 

e.    standard  setting 

D.    expression    of    group  feeling 
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6  .  )    'F  a  s  ic   and   M  a  1  n  t  e^n  a  n  c      R  o  i  e  s 


A  ;  evaluation  ^ 

B;  diagnosis 

e.  test    for  consensus 

D.  mediation 

E:  relieve  tension 
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Women  World  Leaders  and  Governmental  Roie-Piaying 


Prepared  for  Beth  Howard 

Fdb_thill_  Elementary 
By  Becky  Miller  arid  Lorraine  -  Gray 


0 
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Foothill  Elementary  School 
4tK^  grade 

Beth  Howard  • 
May,   1982  .  .  .  '  | 

Wbmeh  World  Leaders  ^rid  Gdvernihental  Rb*le-playirig 
Iristriic^brs:     Lorraine  Gi:ay,  Becky  Miller; 
Discipline:       Social  Studies 
Grade  Level:     4th  grade 

Format:  Lecture/exercises/discussibh^ 
Time  frame:'     1  hour 

Supplementary  materials:     a  hypothetical  map 


GOAL:     To  educate  the  children  pri  specific  women  world  leaders  and-  to  help  them 
to  realize  the  cbiTiplGxities  bf  governmental  decision-making  processes. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  THIS  UNIT:     Students  will 

1.  Realize  that  women  as  well  as  men  are  capable  of  making  important 
gbverrimeh  al.  decisions.  /  _ 

2.  Gain  ah  understanding  bt  the  difficulties  of  governmental  decision- 
making, p 

OBJECTIVE  1:     Realize  that  wbmen  as  well  as  men  ai>e  capable  of  making  important 
• goverrimehtal  decisions. 

^       A.    .Braih-stbrmihg  V7ith  students  bri . their  images  bf  women  world  leaders 
arid  some  mbderri  examples .       Some  pbssible  suggestibris  from  the 
students  might  be:  >  - 

i.  Queen  Elizabeth  arid  Lady  Diaria  - 

discuss  their  roles  as  royalty  figureheads  rather  than 
as  political  figures.  ^  v  ?  ■ 

ii.  Naricy  Reagari  -  ' 

discuss  the  role  of  the  U.S.   presiderit's  wife  ari^  the  ^ 
little  amdiirit  of  political  cbritrbl  that  role  inaihtairis. 
iii.SeindnSL  O'Cbriribr  -  \  1  ■ 

discuss  how  piBdple  are  begiririirig  to  accept  wonten  in  roles 
such  as  the  Supreme  dburt  ,but  that  there  is  sttill  ah 


imbal^irice  betweiBn  sexes  iri  most  gbverriihent  areas . 


\ 


B:     Question  studerits  dri  reasdris  why  wbiheri  could  riot  br  should  ribt  be  - 
in  government  roles.       Some  reasdris  the  studerits  might  give  are: 

i.  Girls  are  dumber  than  boys  - 

discuss  where  such  ideas  are  formed  and  how  they  know  by 
9™  classmates'  performance  that  this  is  false, 
ii.  Men  don't  want  women  in  higher  positions  than  men  - 

discuss  why  men  might  not  want  women  in  such  pdsitidris 
even  though  they  know  women  are  capable,  i.e.  merits 
inferiority  concerns,  pregnancy  would  mean  peridd  abserices. 
Jobs  are  scarce;     the  ones  available  should  go  to  miBri  arid 
why.  '  - 
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C.     Discuss  prepared  biographies  of  modern  wbrheri  liBaders  in  politics  -i 
(instructor  lecture  drily,  rid  harid-dtits)  .       Refer  td  the  biblidgraphy 
'  for  references.  >i 

i.  Golda  Meir  -  Israel^  ^ 

ii,  Indira  'Ghandi  -  Iridia  ^  ^ 

iii.  Margaret  Thatcher  -  Britain  ^  ^ 

■  iv.  Pat  Schroeder  -  Cdldradb,  U.S.A. 

OBJECTIVE  2:     Gain  an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  df  governmental 
Nr  decisibri-makirig.  ^  ^ 

A.  Divide  class  into  five  even-riumbered  grdups .       Desigriate  drie  girl 
dri  each  group  as  leader  with  the  fdllowirig  resporisibilities : 

\ 

,  "  __    __  _-- 

i.  allow  everyorie  a  charice  to  talk 

ii.  keep  own  grdup's  ridise  level  down 

iii.   tally  grdup's  votes  dri  prdpdsals 

iv.   record  ansv/ers  ^  •  - 

Smaller  grdups  allow  for  mdre  effective  rdle-playirig  arid  aire  easily  - 
♦  manageable  in  that  problem  children  may  be  separated  from  their 

frierids  td  abort  pdteritial  disruption.       Twd  rddms  may  be  used^b 
i  that  groups  members  cannot  cdriverse  with  other  group  members  on  subjects 

other  than  the  project  or  on  the  project  itself.       Girl  leaders  are 

used  to  highlight  women's  capabilities  in  government.  " 

It  is  our  purpose  to  get  the  children  to  form  their  own  democratic 
policies  while  making  the  decisions  without  intercession  on  the 
instructor's  part.       It  is  also  hoped  that  the  girl  leaders  will 
exert  the  necessary  poweri^  that  the  leadership  role  demands  without 
t\i&  need  df  instructor  inteicession . 

B.  Hari'd-dut  maps  of  hypothetical  country 

A  hypothetical  map  as  compared  to  a  real  map  is  us^d  to  avoid 
implied  prejudices  toward  any  one  real  country.      A  hypothetical 
map  is  also  useful  in  that  the  terrain,  resources  and  cities  can 
be  contained  within  a  stnaiier  space  than  an  actual  map  would  : 
provide.       This  condensed  type  form  of  a  map  is  needed  for  this 
project  to  be  appiicabie  to  serving  the  designated  manufactured 
structures. 


C.  Explain  that  it  is  each  group's  role  to  allocate  three  manufactured 
structures  throughout  the  country  to  make  the  population  lifestyle 
easier.       These  structures  include  bridges »  roads  and  solar  power 
stations. 

D.  Put  the  number  and  types  of  structures  on  the  board.   .   They  are 
as  follows: 
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bridge  3  bridges  -  A  rivers 

2  rbacis.     -  6  cities 
, road  roads'  can  only  go  over  one  bridge 

and  between  only  two  cities 
solar  power  5  solar  power  stations 

station  number  of  ^   show  pop.   size  of  city  1 

E.     Explain  that  there  are  no  right  answers.       it  is  up  to  thi^iTi  to  decide 
what  is'  best  for  the  country,  but  they  will  be  limited  to  20  minutes  , 
in  which  to  solve  all  of  the  proposed  problems.  . 


N 


Monitor  groups  '  " 

instructors  mast  us'='.  own  judgments  in  whether  or  not  to  intercede 
either  for  disciplinary  reasons  or  to  insure  that  everyone  is 
participating.       The  judgment  level  of  intercession  in  this 
instance  depends  on  how  much  the  instructors  feel  they  must 
infringe  on  the  group  leaders'  positions. 

Reassemble  class      ,  '  "  . 

Ask  group  leaders  to  explain  their_ group ' s  answers  arid  how  the  answers 
were  reached  within  the  group.       Allow  approximately^' 10  miriutes  for 
this  disciussion. 

-  -  -  - 

Discuss  effects  of  project  on  studerits 

i.   the  complexity  of  these  hypothetical  problems-  to  the 
complexity  of  some  current  world  problems,  such  as  the 
Falkland  crisis _arid  over-populatibri  in  India, 
ii.   thfe  abilities  of  groups  leaders  in  projects  compared  to 
the  Abilities  of  womeri  world  leaders  today.  /  Exathple: 
How  would  Margaret  Thatcher  haridle  the  problems  of 
Endireal?       Instructor  may  warit  to  iriclude  some  of  her 
ovm  observations  of  the  groups  in  this  part  of  the 
discussion. 
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Gol&a  Me±r  v 

Although  Russian  by. birth,  Meir  was  educated  in  Wisconsin.  She 
began  her  poiiticai  life  as.  a  member  of  the  Zi'bnist  Labor  Party 
while  she  lived  in  Wisconsin.       While  a  delegate  to  the  World 
Jewish  Congress,   she  decided  to  emigrate  to  Palestine,  She 
did  this  in  1921.       As  an  active  participant  in  the  work  of  the 
Histadrut   (Federation  of  Labor),  she  was  a  leader  iri  establishing 
a  Jewish  state  in  Palestine,       She  eventually  became  the  first  ^ 
Israeli  Minister  to  the  U.S.S.R,       Later  she  joined  the  Israeli 
cabinet  and  became  the  first  woman  premier  of  Israel,  serving  in 
that  position  fromMar^^h,.  1969  tb^  April,  1974. 


{ 
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Indira  Ghandi  was  bWn  in  India  in  1917.       She  grew  up  during^ 
the  Indian  war  for  their  Independence  from  Britain.     ^Muph  of 
the  time  she  \^as  grbwing^her  parents  were  in  prison  because  of 
their  involvement • in  the  Indian  Independence  movement.  Like 
many  wealthier  people  in  India,   sti^  went  to  college  at  Oxford 
in  Britain.       She  graduated  and  returned  to  India  where  she 
married- and  had  2  children.       In   1959  she  was  elected  President 
of  the  Congress  party  in  India  and  from  1954  to  1966  she  was 
Minister  of  Information  and  Brba^icasting.       in-  1966  she- was 
elected  Prime  Minister  of  India  and  has  held  that  office  fever 
since.       As  Prime  Minister,   she  has  had  many  difficult  problems 
to  deal  with  such  as  bver-pbpulatidrij  famine,  disease ,*  f  loods 
and  the  allbcatibh  and  develbpmerit  of  India's  resources; 


f 
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Margaret  Thatcher  Was  born  in  Britain  in  1925.  She  grew  up  in 
a  small  town  in  Britain  where  her  father  was  a  grocer.  She 


attended  college  at  Oxford  whejre  she  majored  in  science  and  after 
she  graduated  she  vTorked  for  a  while  as  a  research  chemist  but 
politics  was  always  her  main  interest  and  eventually  she  became 
mayor  of  the  town  she  grew  up  in.       In  1959  she  was  elected  to 
Parliament  and  was  a  member  until  197(3  when  she  took  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Education  and  Science  for  the  entire  country.  In 
1974  she  became  leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  which  is  a  iot 
like^the  Republican  Paifty  in  this  country .  -    Eventually  she 
was  elected  Prime  Minister  of  Britairi;in  1979.     ^"As  "the  leader 

of  her  country  she  .has  had  to  face  the  problems  of  great 

•           "    ___  _         _  '..  ~  ~         _  ■    _   

/  unemployment  and-  pirbblems  with  rioting  by  ,the  poor  in  her 

country  which  you  might  have  heard  about  last  summer.       I'm  sure 

you  have  probably  heard  about  the  war  between  Britain  and 

♦   ___ 

Argentina  over  the  Falkland  Islands  which-  is  currently  the  main 
problem  Margaret  Thatcher  is  dealing  with. 
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Patricia  Schroeder 

Born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  Schroeder  received  her  taw  degree  from 
Harvard  in  i964*  ,    A  mother  of  two  chiidren,  she  is  mum  a  fieid 
attorney  in  the  State  of  Colorado.       Her  current  position  is  that 
of  U.S.-  Representative  to  Congress  for  Colorado.       Her  local 
activities  include  precinct  committee  person  to  the  Denver 
Democratic  Party,  member  of  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  League  of  Women  Voters,  N'ational  , Organization 
of  Women  and  National  Women's  Political  Caucus.  ,    Also,  she  frequent 
lectures  at  Community  College*  of  Denver  and  University  of  benvei*'i 
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Prepared  for  Lu  Knotts 

Mapletori  Elementary 
By  Cathy  Hbltz 


Instructbr:  Cathy  L.  Holcz 
Disciplihe:  Women's  Studies 
CradeLevel:  Kindergarten  • 
School:  Mapleton 


^°?°^'^l_?°i^.Play/discussioh/cxerci8e 

^0  rnirt.  ,  mav  extend  15  Sin; 
Suppiemencary  triaCGrials: 
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THE  GOAL:     The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  expose  children,  at  an  early  age.   td  an  : 

acclcudes  cowards  Che  characters  involved.  Thus,   che  scage  will  be  seC 
for  progressive  cacclcs  Co  alleviace  blacanc  scereocype  incrusioh. 

OBJECTIVES.  FOR  THIS  UNIT:       ScudeH^s  will 

1;  Experience  a  variacion- i5f  a  tradicional  fairy  cale 

2.  Verbalize  percepctons/feelings  about  che  experience; 

J.   Find  conscruccive  and  recepcive  ouclet  for  chese  feelings. 

» 

OBJECTIVE  J:  Experience  a  vartacion  of  a  Cradicional  fairy  caie. 

A-.       Scudenca  will  be  gachered  ipco  a  clrcle  on  Che  floor  of  che  piny  n^on 

B.  Inscruccor  will,  incroduce  che  chosen  cale: 

CharAe  gerraulc.   Cinderella^^^e  Licrle  Glass  SHpppr   (New' York. 
NY:  Penguin  Books.   1976).  ~  '.   — 

icorJ^lN^ce^L'"'''"  '^''''^'"'^  docer^inc  che  fa.iliaricy  of  ch. 

C.  Inscruccor  wi  ro^rc^.'^Tr  K'  ""^^-^^  ""^-^  Co  help  che  children  r.memb-er) 

1    S  eSf  exr^Hl'^hP  ^'f '""^  ''°'y  ^"  ^  role-play  f^hion. 

(Copy  i^-.ched)  -ich  Che  gran,n,a,cical    and  gender  changes  cade. 

^       2.  The^non-conversacion  concenc  of  che  sc.ry  will  be  narraced  by  che  inscruccor' 

3.  Presencacion  muse  be  lively  and  animaced  Co  hold  che  children's  acceoHnn 

a.  throughouc  Che  sccy-ceiiing  portion  children  wiu'^e  chosen     "por  ray 
minor  roles,  ie.  mice,  lords  and  Iridies     ecc  porcray 

:  2Jcin::ic;  of  Se'scory  ^'^'^  '^""^^^'^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  -  ^-^^ 

A.  Gender  changes  made  will_propagace  eliminacion  of  sex^relaced^scereocypes 

.^^M  f      J  ""'"''"^'-'"^^  eliminaces  che  p^ob 

^     as  Che  children  become  comforcable  wich  Che  changes. 

b.  enhaijces  experience  of  a  non-sexisc  uriic.  '  ■ 

c.  sciraularic  necessary  for  discassion  co  follow  ■ 

D.  Scudencs  will  ask  quescions  (^ad  iricb  discussion)! 

OBJECTIVE  2:  .  ^J^-J  -rbali.e  feelings  abouc  p.e.en.aclon  and.  cheir  perceptions.      .  ' 

A.       Scudencs  will  be  asked  general  concexc  quescibna:  *' 

1.  Did  Scepfather  like  Cinderfeiia?  .  •  '" 

2.  Where  did  Cinderfella  sleep? 

3.  Whsc  animal's  were  used  Co  make  che  horses? 

4.  TiThere  dicj  Cinderfella  gec  hii  suit? 

5:_Wt}3t  kind  of  shoes  did  Cinderfella  wear  to  the  ball?-  • 
Additional  questions  may  be  askid  as  long  as  they  are  to  elicit  factual  in- 
formation. Children  may  in  turn  ask  for  additional  infovmatlbn. 

.  .       .  .  ,   


B.       Students  will,  be  asked' questions  pertaining  to  perception  of  the-  story: 

1.  Did  you  like  the  stepb'rothers?  /  r-  i 

2.  Is  it  okay  for  the  princess  to  ask  the  manito  Eiariry  her?  t 

3.  Do  you'  think  Cinderfeiia  iik.ed  to  do  the  household  chores? 

4.  Do  y6u  like  to  help  out  at  home?  What  t\/e  of  things  do'  you  do? 

5.  Who  does  the  cooking?  The  Cleaning? 

0.  Does  you?  mominy  work'  ±n  an  office  or  just  at  home? 

7.  Would  you  like  to  be  like  the  princess  or  Cinder-ella?  Why? 
Additional  questions  may  be  asked  as  they  may  be  profipted  by  the  chil- 
^^?"!^_^'*^^^"Snesa  to  answer  them.   Some  restlessness  may  occur:  coft- 
tinue  on  to  the  next  exercise.  ^ 

OBJECTIVE  3:       Find  constructive  arid  receptive  outlet  for  these  feelings. 

A.  Settle  students  at  work  areas,   ie.  desb  or  table  units  with  a  flat  hard' 
surface.  '  . 

B.  Pass  ouu  materials  to-be  used:    (any  or  all  may  be  used) 

1.  pencils,   crayons,  paper 

2.  glue,  P3Pf^>   colored  paper 

3.  paint,  paper  •  •  - 

4.  magazines,  paper 

e.       instruct  children  to  draw  (cut  but,  painty   etc.)   their  favorite  part  . 
chBT3.ct^t^of  the  story,    (riote:   some  proraping  may  be  helpful  to 
aid  children  in  r-emeiribering.)   \.  . 

1.   attention  given  to  the  students    'during  this  period  should  be  on  the 
iridividual  level,   Instructions  at  this  time  should  be  as  pr^c^se  as  . 
possible  tb" enable ' the  students  to  complete  the  projecE  on  their  own. 
D.  ^    Fbllbw-up  discusiibn  will  be  held  vhen  the  children  are  satisfactorily 
flriished  with  their  pictures.     \        '  -      .  ' 

1.   asic  childreri  why  they  chose  that  pajcticular  part/character. 
-2.  note  responses. 

^       a.  various  resporises  cari  be  expected  and  "must  be.  treated  with  intereset 
on  the  part  of  "^the  teacher.  .      .    l  _  _ 

b,  .   control  must  be  maintained^  but  each  child  should  receive  equal  at- 

teritibri  wheri  arisweririg.  ^ 

c.  .  be  prepared  to  simplify  wherever  possible  (note:   one  child  responded 

"I  didn't  draw  Cihd5rfe}.la  'cause  ^uys  aren't  supposed  to  be  pretty" 
My  "response:   "Your  father  is  pretty;   isn't  that  just  a  nice  way' of 
spying  you  like  the  way  he  looks?")  ^  , 


References :  .  • .  - 

Myrn  Pollack  Sadker  and  David  Miller  Sadker ,   Sex  Equity  Handbook  for  Schools 
(New  York,  NY:  Longman  Inc.,   1982),  pp.  96-132.-^ 
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temper 


out.  }H> 


stcp- 


^^'^''s  charm  infuriated  hiH',  because  it  made 
hi^  own  .  seem  even  more  unh^keablL- 

by  comparison.  He  made  the  tey  do  theroughesr 
hoiiscwurk;  He  had  to  wash  the  dishes  and 
scrub  the  stairs  and  clean  the  rooms  of  the 
ma>tfr^  of  the  house  and  hi 5  ^i^^.  . 


21S 


He  slept  at  the  top^fthe  House,  in  an  attic,  on  a  ,l,in  straw  n,att,^ess  whiic 
h,.  .»*rs  l,ad  „,o,«s  With  polished  floots  and  beds  in  the  latest  Farfii^  n 
nn  I  n^rrors  where  the^  COuid  see  themselves  fron,  head  to  Toot.  The  poo" 

c„l^'" 'n''l  -'^^     si-  in  the  ashes  in  the  chih^hev 

corner,  and  so  everyone  .n  the  house  called  her_Cind.er«u^  But  in  spite 

h     R  t        e,nder«..  was  a  hundred  tinres  h,ore  l#autm,l 

han  his  BtopitWm  their  magnificent 
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C)iie  clay  the  king's  D^H^^gavc  a  ball  and  invited  everyone  of 
importance.  Tlie  two  ^on-^  were  asked,  for  they  eiR  a  figure  in 
society.  They  were  delighted,  and  very  Busy  choosing  the  StxiTS^^ 
and  hairstyles  that  woulti  -suit  them  Best:  It  all  meant  more  work  For 
CinderfeLL/i  who  had^  to  press  their  hncn  and  gopher  their  etifTs. 
rrhey  coLildfl^t  talk  abolrt  anything  but'  what  they  were  going  to 
*we<tr  at  the  ball, 
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shall  wear  my  red  velvet  Soit  ,"saiel  the  elder  sew 

"I  intrst  make  do  with  my  old  undershirt,"  said  the  younger  one,  "but 
still,  1  shall  wear  niy  ^U\T'  with  the  golden  i^owcrs  and  my  diamonds^ 
;o  I  sivaii't  do  badly."  ^ 

They  sent  For  the  hairdresser  to  arrange  their  head-dresses  and  they 
Dought  patehes  from  the  most  fashionable  makpr.  The'y  called  Cindcrr£u.fl 
o  ask  hi^  opinion,  for  he  had  good  taste,    lie  gaye  them  excellent  advice^ 
md  even  offered  to  do  their  hair,  which  they,  were  very  glad  to  agree  to, 

While   he  was  doing  it,  they  said  to  hirn,  "Ginderfea.«  would  you  like  to 
to  to  the  ball  ?"  ,  . 

*'Yoti  are  teasing  me,  lad^  .  It  wouldn't  be  suitable." 

'lyou're  quite  right;  it  would  make  everyone  laugh  to  see  .Cindeirstt/* 
t  the  ball."      ■  .  '\ 
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Her  godmother  found  \m  in  tears  and  asked  what  was  wrong. 
'  "I  want ...  I  want . . ."  he  was  crying  so  hard  that  he  couldn't  go  on. 

Hi$  pM  ther,  who  was  a  fairy,  said,  "You'd  like  to  go  to  the  Ball, 
wouldn't  you.''"  ^ 

"Oh  dear,  1  would,"  said  Cinderffixfl  wirh  a  sigh. 

"Wellj  he  a  good  girV  said  her  god  fa  thcr^  "and  you  shall."  % 

He  took  Ginderfa'.fl  into  the  garden  and  said,  "Bring  me  n  pumpkin;" 
CinderfftLii  picked  the  best  fie  could  find  and  took  it  to  hi>  godr /^>ther, 
though  he  couldn'Viiriagine  how  a  pumpkin  would  helph/iiito^et  to  the 
Ball.         ■  / 

Hi)  god  PA  ther  cut  out  the  inside,  leaving  jtist  the  ririd.  Then  be  struck 
it  with  hi^  wand,  and  immediately  the  pumpkin  changed  into  a  splendid 
ralden  coach. 

Then  he  looked  in  the  mouse-trap  and  found  six  mice,  all  alive;  He 
told  GindeiFEiU  to  lift  the  gate  of  the  trap,  and  as  each  mouse  came  out  he. 
tapped  it  with  wand  and  it  turned  into  a  thoroughbred  horse.  They 
made  a  team  of  six  fine  Bays,  with  a  touch  of  mouse.  ^ 


7'he  fc^()cl  TA  rhcr  ccjuldn't  think  what  to  tio  about  a  eoach 
'Til  look  in  the  rnt-trap,"  said  CAndcrfd^^^  ''and  see  if  there's  a 
rat.  Wc  ccHild  make  him  into  a  coachman." 

''A  good  idea,*'  said  h»^  i^odp>Athcr.  ''Go  and  seer" 
CinderrcLifl  broiit^lit  liimthe  rat-trap  arid  there  were  three  big 
rats  in  it.  The  Fairy  picked  out  orie  f>)r /^e/^  luxuriant  whiskers,  arid 
when    he  had  tapped  h      with  ht5  wand       was  changed  into  a 
stout  coach pci^tTCAis  with  a  magnificent  moustache.  Then  she  said^ 
"You'll  find  six  lizards  beliirid  the  watering  can.  Bring  them  here/' 
The  moment  CindcrratA  brought  them  ht^  god  r/i  ther  ehariged 
them  into  six  Facrpe^)pt^£"  ^  who  sprang  up  behind  ^the  coach  in  their 
dazzling  liveries  and  stood  there  as  if  they  had  done  nothing  else 
all  their  Jives. 
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'J  ficn  the  fairy  said  to  Cindcrfttt.n  "Well,  now  you  ean  go  to  the  Ball. 
Aren't  you  pleased?" 

"Yes,  but  how  can  I  go  like  this,  in  my  ugly  old  clothes?" 
Hi5  god  FA  ther  just  touched  h^^nwith  h./5  wand  and  at  once  h,>'  clothes 
turned  into  a  ball-i>uir    covered  with  jewels.  Then,  the  fairy  g;ive  hm  a 
pair  of  glass    l^HbEs  ,  the  prettiest  in  the  world.  Dressed  in  h  is  finery, 
Cinderrfafl  got  i.nto  the  coach,  but  hi^J  god  r--^ ther  warned  h/^  on  no  ac- 
count to  stay  later  than  midnight.  For  if  he  remained  a  moment  longer  at  the 
ball  hi^  coach  would  become  a  pumpkin  again,  h  ij.  horses  mice^  h 
lizards,  and  h  rs'  clothes  rags  and  tatters. 
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XX'hen  lie  arrived  the  servants  told  the  ^^w^^^s  that  an  unknown 
pnnce  had  just  appeared  and  hurried  to  welcome  Inm-  helped 
hiif  out  of  the  carriage  and^led  h     into  the  hallroom.  At  once  there 

was  complete  silence;  the  dancers  stopj.ed  dancing  and  the  musicians 
stopped  playing;  everyone  was  spellbound  hf  the  loveliness  of  the 
•unknown  mr^  .  A  murmur  ran  "round  the  rocjm :  "How  beautiful 
he  is!"  Even  the  king,  elderly  as  he  was,  couldn't  step  looking  at 
hsmanci  he  said  to  th-  queen  that  it  was  years  since  he  had  seen  - 
anyone  so  beautiful  and  charming.  All  the  i^er/    looked  carefully 
at  hi>  cl(jthes,  making  up  their  minds  to  have  a  So^r   in  the  same 
style,  if  they  could  find  sjticli  exquisite  materials  and  such  clever 


-  TFic  pei,ic£5>  led  him  to  the  plnee  of  Honour  and  then  asked  for  the  next 
danee:  He  danced  so  gracefuljy  that  the  company  admired  him  more  than 
ever.  A  splendid  supper  was  served,  but  the  ate  nothing;^hc  could 

only  gaxe  at  him.    He  sat  beside Hts    6^orqers*and  showed  them  every  at- 
tention.   He  even  shared  with  therh  the  oranges  and  lemons  that'the  prirtee^ 
had  given  Hl^A,  which  surprised  them  greatly,  for  they  didn't  recognise- hj/n 
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After  supper  the  peiiu'it^s  went  to  agnin  and  pnici  hiFi  endless 
ctjmplimenrs.  He  was  enjoyin^r  HinnselF  so  i^iucli  (h:u  lie  quite 
Forgot  what  h  15  godFrt  ther  hacl  said,  until  the  first  stroke  oF  mid- 
night sounded;  1hen  he  sprang  up  and  (led  as  lightly  as  a  deer. 
The  p{invJC£^_y Followed  him  but^Ht  couldn't  catch  up  with  hye^.  Mow- 
ever,  he  lost  one  oF  h  li.  glass  ^Hoey  and  5Hc  picked  it  up  very 
earcFully. 

Qnderfeurt  arrived  home  out  (jF  breath,  without  a  ecxieh,  without 
rocrpeop^e-  ,  tn  her  old  clothes;  nothing  remained  oF  h/fe'  splendour 
but  one  oF  hi^  little  shoes'    ,  the  twin  oF  the  one   he  had  Inst. 
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vThe  palace  guards  were  asked  if  they  Had  seen  the  prince  leave,  but 
they  said  they  had  seen  nn  one  except  a  ragged  m^rvJ  who  looked  more  like 
a  peasant  than  a  great  manJ  . 

Vi'hen  the  twoe«»Taers  came  home  GiridcrreuA  asked  if  thev  had  enjoyed 
themselves  and  they  told  h.^v  about  the  beautiful  Kft/q.  "  He  was  so  polite 
to  us,"  they  said  "  He  gave  us  oranges  and  lemons."  then  they  described 
how  the  fvx^NJ  had  run  away  at  midnight,  so  fast  that  he  had  dropped  one 
of  h>^  pretty  little  glass  saois  ,  and  how  thepe.A>ies>  had  picked  it  up  and 
done  nothing  but  look  at  it  for  the  rc^t  of  the  ball.  They  thought  5«e  mu.st 
be  madly  in  love  with  the  beautiful  mAW  it  belonged  to.  ' 


They  were  rit^Ht,  f(^r  a  few  days  later  rlic 
RiMce^.v  haci   ir  prochljmecl,  to  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  rHar  ^ne  wniikl  marry  the  f^nr^  whose 
foot  tlie  ^H6£i   iirted.  The  princes      tried  ir  on 
first,  then  the  duKe$     ^,  and  then  all  the  court 
Mc/vJ  ^  bur  in  vain.  At  length  it  was  brought  to 
:he  house  of  the  ^^^othckt  and  they  tried  hard  to 
orce  their  feet   intr;  it,  hur  without success. 
ZmdcrHiJL^  was  watching  tlicni  and  he  rcc(;gnised 
n-s  sh[:)per. 
*'Let  nie  trv,:'    he  said. 


2|0 


I  Li  0f?c.Trt£fc,  lnu|*hed  scornfailv,  but  the  gentleman  wlu)  Haci 
hroughr  the  slipper  lof^kecl  at  Iiiki  closely'  ancl%sa\v  that    he.  was  , 
very  Beautiful.  So  he  said  that   he  was  quite  right,  his  ordets  were 
to  offer  the  slipper  to  every  Mm.  \  lc  made  Cinder/=?i.i.fl  sit  down  and 
when  he  held  (nit  the  slipper  it  Mtted  his-' little  toot  exactly. 
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Tlieii  hi'  Wis  c'^cortcd'io  ihc  fm'-.  in  gmncl  new  clutl^cs^5Ht  found 
hifhkivclicr  tliiin  I'vcr  :inii  ;i  few  d;iys  later  tHcy  were  married:  GnicmtA 
who  was  as  good  as  He  was  beautiful,  took  hi^  umm  u^  live  at  the  ^lalacc^ 


1'he  ge-t-TritRj  were  nmmed.  Bur  they  were  more  astonished  still  when 
CinderptaM  took  the  other  little  siipper  out  oF  his  pocket  and  put  it  on.  H/s 
i^od  FA  ther  appeared  and  tapped  hm  with  h/s"  wand;  and  at  once  he  was 
aven  more  magnificently  dressed  than  when   he  went  to  the  ball: 

Then"  the  two  eKoTHtKi  recognised  h  im  as  the  beautiful  unknown 
rhey  knelt  before  h/m  and  asked  hi^  forgiveness  For  treating  hirn  so  badly. 
Jinderfam  kissed  them  and  Forgave  thcfrri  with  all  h»5  heart,  and  begged 
hem  always  to  love  hirn.  •  "  •  ■  zj 
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Lesson  Plan  for  Crestview  Elementary 
Instructor t Cynthia  Beatty 
DisclpllneiWoiaen^  In  Ulatbry 
Grade  Laval: Fifth 
Ppraat  t  Lacttxre/pilcuii  ipn/£M 
Tlit»e  Frai»:Ti#d  dayai 30^50  inlnutea  each  day 
Stippleinentafy  Matarlals : jteiar4€»a  text  bookpWomen's  History 
Currlciiluitt  Guide 


Goal:    To  ralia  the  avarenesa  of  all  students »bdys  and  glrls^to  the  con«- 
^  trlbutiotis  of  vomen  throughout  history  that  have  been  left 
out  of  the  standard  history  texts  used  In  most  schools. 
While  It  Is  iappsslble  to  coyer  vomen's  history  thoroughly 
In  only  erne  veek^thls  Initial  exposure  ifill  l&splre  atudentG 
and  teachers  to  question  further  and  to  discover  more  about  ^ 
vbtnen's  historic  heritage*  I  alao^^sh  to  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  great  ntnnber  of  important  vometi  throughout 
history  aad^if  time  allovs^to  go  into  depth  with  a  few  of 
thes6  wdtttn^s  cdtxtrlbutibns* 


Oblectives  for  this  Unit:  Stud  exits  will 

_    _  < 

I«Bac6ine  aware  of  the  fact  that  vomen's  historic  contri** 

butions  have  been- ignored  and  the  reason  why  • 

2,Ba  exposed  to  the  varied  accoKpllshnents  of  &ny  different 

•  vdtien     

K^lil  have  an  in  depth  tmdarstandtng  of  the  struggles  of 
Susan  B»  Anthony  since     is  will  allow  the  students  the 
opportunity  to  comprehend  n«ny  of  the  male  myths  of^uper- 
lority  that  she  faced  In  attempting  to  allow  women  to  votei 


bbiectivej: Become  aware  of  the  fact  that  women's  historic  contri- 
butions have  been  ignored  and  the  reason  why. 

>• 

A^Students  will  be  asked  to  list  f tva^ifeous -men  and_f ive  >  . 

fafaous  women  from  the  past*  I  feei_f±ve  is  a  good\number  for 
this  age  because  trying  to  list  anyM     might  be  too  difficult/ 
The  point  of  this  exercise  io  to  etti^^e  the^studetns  to  eee 

that  they  really  cannot  thirfc  of  as  many  wraen  as  men.  

1. Instructor  md  studehts  will  diaeuss  why  they  cannot 
think  of  aa  many  famous  wo^en  M  S^  for 
Instructor  to  r^lnd  the  atudentis  that  the  authors  of  their 
tests  often  did  not  ondt  women  to-  bi^malicioui.  It  &ay 

not  have  been  totenttonai^aamy  of  woBien's  contributlOT  : 
are  not  known  because  they  ^re  not  recorded  throughout 
history*    ^ 

2;instructor  will  then  open  a  d  studeptis 

asking  tbcm^y  tb^  think  womra  have  been    ignored-     _  « 
does  this  mean  their  contributions  are  hot  as  important? 
It  would  be  importimt  for  Inatrtsctbr  to  write  the  children' i 
.«..^rei  on  th.  board  .o  tSoy  can  be  uig^  i  vl.«.l  «ld    gggj  ggpy  ftYftyg(| 


(2) 


thernfort  nakltig  the  disciisslbh  eaaiet». 


Objecttv*  JtSo^^Med  to  the  whirled  accoifipilsiiBientB  of  nahy  diff- 
erent voflidn* 

*iSt<id9ttta^U  be  "Stis        It**  word  scramble  puzzle^ 

TSta  w±l|  ^  to  the  9tudenta  the  great  number  of 

biatotie*!  contrtbutiwa  of  mm^n  nainvhlle  giving  them  the 
opportuaity  to  fpmiltartse  theaaelvea  with  many  of  their 
nameai 

BStnatroctbr  ^li  focoa  on  the  cdntribqtibha  of  different 

JWrtety  bf  flu^ldp^The  p^rppQe  la  to  point  but  the 
wide  Y^^t/$tf  p£  voiien*a/a^inf>Ilihtietlt^ 

liS^qrly  U.S.^iftoricat  jm^nip^pf  attached} 
^»S^os^  S«980&(haild0ttt  vlll  be  given  tb  atudents^ 
9»Chf7Ue  Farkhurat^ 
^iMhl^tte  a^ciq>lie^  attached} 

#iVt|p|  lpdoiph(hai&dd0t  will  b€  liven  to  atudenta) 
B»B^«  Dtdrika^  Zahar^ria 
S.Sctei^cttCcppy  attached) 
AiMart*  Hijtehell 
B.Eltjwbiith  Bladcweil 
4  •  Anthropology  (copy  attiche^^^ 
A.Hargarft  llaadChandbut  will  be  given  tb  atudehta} 

B»irTO#  Goodall   .  ^ 

5^Joiirtei^a^(eopy  attafaecd) 

iiNe|tie  Biy 
6«Polltt^l|c^y  attiheed) 
A«  Belvt^^ckvbod 
B«I(o^^  Paiica 
CiJipejU^a 

l>i4itce]^fa«a  

EftBari^iet  Tuhman 
_    F^$b5o^er  l^th  , 
C^Initructpr  wlii  diaeMS  with  atudentlf  what  their  accbm-^ 
plj^em^a  tteaniXnatructbr  wi^  gotd^^^  to  include 

the  rpllovlng  toplcBjthia  tg  neceaatty  ta  atraettsrc  the  dla« 
ctsaaion^o  j^^  organized  and  enii^t^^  the  itudetna* 

l.That  ^men  »n  achieve  iuat  aa  wiehrif  not men 
2iThe  l^tita^a^d  barriera  that  conf"-^  >nt  women  can  and 

:  ha^  bem  overebme  \  ;  

3.ffiy  do  ^he  at^enta  |^i^  theae  won»n  f elt  it  neceaaary 
tb  htmf^  out  Of  their  tra4ttionid  rptea7(ia.  adve^turi) 
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Oblective  3:Will  have  ah  in  depth  uhderstahding  of  the  struggles 
of  SasanB*  Anthony  since  this  will  allow  the  students 

^  the  opportunity  to  comprehend  tnahy  of  the  male  myths  of 

superiority  that  she  faced  in  attempting  to  allow  women 
to  vbtCi  / 

A. Instructor  and  students  will  discuss  exactly  what  Susan 

Anthony's  contributions  were  to  enlighten  students  for 
the  impending  exercise, 

fi.instructor  will  divide  students  into  two  groups-one  side 
P^?^???i?8_the  sideiwhy  women  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  vote^ 
*^_^®_°^^?^_^icle  arRiieihg  \Hiy  women  should  have  the  right  to 
votei  This  debate  should  lead  to  many  of  the  male  myths  of 
superiority  allowihg  the  students  to  disuade  these  miscon- 
ceptions, 

I iThis  exercise  may  also  be  performed  two  different  waysJ 
A. Allowing  students  to  debate  one  on  one  in  front 
of- the  class 

fi. Break  students  into  stnall  groups  to  carry  out  debate 


  ^   References 

pAmericana  textbook. Ametican  Book  Cpmpar.;,  ^Ncw  Ybrk^Cincinnati 
Atlanta^  Dallas,  San  Francisco. Copyright  1979  by  Litton 
Educational  Publishing- Inc, 

iljWomen's  pstory  Curriculum  Gui^^^  National  Women's  History 
Week  Project.  Santa  Rosa^Ca.  95402  P.O.  Box  3716.1982  edition 
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I.Early    r;s,  Eistoricil  Woran  " 
A.Debprah  Sajapnon  colonial  t^inan  who  dressed  up  in 

a  man  a  soldier  tmiform  so  that  sha  would  be  allowed 
to  flgfct  the  British  in  the  Revoluttonary  Bar.  She  fought 
bravely  and  was  wounded  in  battle  twice  before  it  was 
discoyeted  she  was  a  woman* 

B.Charlie  Pariaarat(1879)  drove  a  stage  coach  across 
the  rpupest  part  of  the  West  .No  one  knew  until  she  died 

_    thjt  Charlie  was  a  woman. 

Z.Athli^tic  Aecompiishmenta 

A.  ^^Jma  Rudolph  is  a  track  scar.  She  won  three  gold 
medal*  for  running  at  the  1960  Olyn^lcs  in  RbSe^Italy* 
?.Babe  DldriEson  Zriiartas  (1932)  broke  two  OlySpic  records 
for  Javelin  throw  and  hardies  J  she  won  over  50  major 

golf  tburhanent8|she  also  wrestled ^wbn  basketball  titles 
_and  was  «  national  baseball  champion 
3. Science.  / 

^ttrla  Hifcc^ell  (1847)  was  Africa's  first  woman  astrdncwerj 
she  discovered  a  new  c^at  (nand  for  her)  and  was  awarded 
«  gold  pisdal  by  the  l^ing  of  Qenmark 

B.  Kllsaa)eth  Blacferell  (1821-1910)  wna  turned  down  by  29 
medical  schools  before  bei^g  accepted  as  a  student ^ 

graduated  at  the  head  of  her  class ^and  becaiae  the. first  •* 
licensed  ybraan  doctor  in  the  UiS. 

4 .  AcLthropology 

A.  Margar^t  Beadg (handout)  * 

B.  Jane  Gobdail  is  a  scientist  who  studies  the  things 
chlmpasee^  .do.  She  and  her  famiiy  live  lii  the  jungle 
i*ere  she  can  watch  ehimpasees  live.  Jane  has  taiigbt 
people  about  these  animals 

5.  Jouriialism 

a.Nellie  Bly  (1867-1922)  was  a  crusading  Journalist  who 
travelled  around  the  world  in  72  days 

6.  Political. 

A.  Belva  I^dferobd(  1830^1^  17)^^^  President's  approval 
before  she  could  receive  har  law  degree 

B.  Rosa  Parka(1920-_)  is  callad^^mf  Mother  of  the  Civil 
Righta  Hc>veiiient".  She  refuaed^  move  td  the  back  of  the 
bus  when  the  segragation  laws  called  for  her  to  do  so. 

C.  Jane  Adams  (1860^-19355  won  the  1931  Nobel  Peace  Prtase 
fo?  her  opposition  to  war 

P.Alica  Paol  (1885-1977)  wrote  the  first  version  of  the 

Equal  Riihts  AmMdment^^    - 

B.  Haft  let  Tubman  (lB20<^t91f)  operated  ••the  Bndcrgtound 
Sailroiils** agreeing  fiutldracia  of  Southeirn  Slaves  and  leading 
tfan  to  safety  in  thi  Sbrth 

F.Sojduraer  Truth  ('l797*1883)  was  a  former  s£^e  and  be* 
cam  a  poi^rful  speaker  for  the  rights  of  Women  and  Biacks. 
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CHECK  YOUR  SCHOOL  i  PtStlC  LIBRARIES  FOR  MORE   INFORMATION  ON  THESE  21   FANK3US  WOMEN 

Jone  Addams- (Social  Reformer)  " 
Louisa  Hoy  A I  cot:>  ( Author ) 
BeJIo  Boyd  jeonfGderate  Spy) 
Mary  Cossatt  (Artist) 
Martha  Grahant  (Doncdr). 
Sarah  Hale  (Magazine  Editor) 

Holen  Keller  (Handicapped  Aythbr/Human i tar i an ) 
Susette  La,  F|eschG( Indian  Rights) 
Belya  Lockwood  (Women's  Legal  Rights/Attorney) 
Juliette  Low  (Si  r  I  Scouts) 

Source  :Wbrneu!s  Histrby  Curriculum 
^Gulde. 


Alice  Palmer  (College  President) 
Rosa  Parks  (Civil  Rights) 
Frances  Perkins  (Secretary  of  Labor-) 
Linda  Richards  (Nurse) 
Florence  Sabin  (Ntodical  Research) 
Sacajawea  '(  I  ndi  an  I  nterprotor  ) 
Deborah  Sampson  (Revolutionary  Soldier) 
Ida  TarbeM  (Journalist) 
Sojourner  Truth  (Abolitionist) 
Laura  Ingolls  Wi 1  dor  (Author ) 
Babe  Zoharias  (Athlete) 
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Asian  Geography 


Developed  by:     Sandra  Luttkus 

Develbp>ed  for:     7^^  Grade  Geography 

Louisvtlle  Middleschool-  • 


Description: 

A  two  day  lecture/diseussion  of  the  historical  and 
cdntemporary  relationships  between  men  and  women 
in  Asian  countries;  focusing  on  China  and. India 
because  of  their  size,   population  and _ influence . 
The -agricultural  and  industrial  relationships  to 
the  highly  .patriarchal  tradition  arid  the  negative 
consequences  to  wdmeri's  roles  is  the  fburidatibri 
for  the  Unit . 


Objectives : 

1.  Learri  about  the  low  status  of  women  in  the 
patriarchal  societies  of  Asia. 

2.  Explore  the  religibUs _ (Hindu/Budhist )  and 
ecdribmic  basis  for  this  status. 

3..     Create  awareness  about  the  physical  abuses 
that  exist  under  this  system- 

4.  Examine  the  social  abuses  and  constraints 
on  women  in  these  countries . 

5.  Motivate  the  students  to  draw  cbnclusibns 
on  how  the  historical  repression  of  women, 
affects  the  modern  social  ref  ontiS  . 

6;.     Encourage  female  as  well  as  male  students 
to  participate  in  discussion  through  the 
use  of  both  verbal  and  ribri-verbal  means. 


2iG 


Day  One- -India 

I.     Explanation  of  terms  and  concepts   (bbj.  1) 
II-     GeneralL2;ed  life  cycle  (obj.  1,2,3,4) 

A.  Female  infanticide 

B.  Reasons  why  males  are  more  desired 

1  -  Religious 

2  .  Economic 

3.  Male  inheritance 

C.  Puberty 

-  1.     Concept  of  unclean/ritual  purity 

2 .  Purdah 

D .  Arrarjged  marriages 

1  .  Dowry 

a)  dowry  murders 

2.  Caste  mobility  .  , 

3  .   Isolation  from  birth  family"^'" 

E.  Motherhood 

1.  Means  of  acceptance  into  husband's  family 

2 .  Able  to  f  oirm  poWer  attachment  with  sons 

3 .  barren  women  cast  dUt  ^  ■ 

F.  Widowhood  '  ^ 

1.  Enforced- -slavfe  status,  no  remmariage 

2.  Suttee  ^ 

III.     Discussion  of  Contemporary  Problems   (obj.  4,5,5) 

A.  Population/Birth  control 

B.  Literacy 

-   C.     Backlash- -female  as  well  as  male 
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Day  Two- -China 


I.     Discussion  Lead  for  Lecture  (obj.   1,5, 5) 
A.     Stereotypes  of  Chinese  Women 
II-     Generalized  Life  Cycle  (obj;  1,2,3,4) 


A.     Female  Infanticide 

1 .  Methods  : 

2  .  Reasons 

a)  economic 

b)  religious 

fi •     Footbihdthg  " 

1 .  How  • 

2.  Why 

3  .  Results 

C .  Not  Educated 

D.  Arranged  Marriages 

E.  Suicides 

1  •  Revenge 

2  .  Ejscape  • 

F .  Widowhood 

1  .  Low  status 

2.  No  re-marriage 

III.     Discussion  on  Problems  and  Reforms  (obj.  1,2,3,4^5^6) 

A.  Missionaries 

B.  Wbmeri  ^  s  .Invdlvement 

1 .  Revolution 

2 .  Roles  in  government 

C.  .  Evlucatibri 

1.  Male  bias  in  commune  decisions 


2is 


If 


o 
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D;     Birth  Control 

1.  Rise  of  infanticide 

2.  Financial  incentives  for  females 

E.     Marriage  Law 

1.  Eliminates  child  marriages 

2.  Eliminates  arranged  marriages 

a)  government  propaganda  oh  mate  seleetibh 

b)  female  suicide  increase 

3.  Legalized  divorce  and  re-marriage 
a)  not  socially  accepted 


Terms 


CAoTE/JATi-  Hertdttary  classes. into  which  Hindu  society  is 
divided ,  based  on.level  of  ritual  parity 
Brahman- priests  and  scholars 
Kshatriy a- warriors  and  rulers 
Vaisya-merehahts 
Sudra- servants 

—  Untouchables-not_  eveli  included  in  caste  system,  tod 
polluted 

PATRIARCHY-  system  of  social  organization  in  whtch  descent 

^  and  succession  are  traced  through  male,  line 

liiF^JTICIDE-the  killing  of  a  baby- -most  often  female 

iU)Wi{Y-money  paid  by  the  brides  family  to  the  groom  at  marriage 

RITUAL  PUHIFICATIon-based  dn  food  preparation,  behavior 

RURUAIi-f  emale  suclusion- -physically  sepeirated  _f  rom  males, 

wearing  of  veils  in  front  of  them 
oUTTHE'^^he  practice  of  burning  widows' 

oATI-  a  widow  who  throws  herself  on  the  burning  funeral  pyre 
df  her  husband 
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CASTE/JATI 

Brahnian 
Kshatriya 
Vaisya 
Sudra 

~~ Untouchables 

PATKIARCHY 

INFAiJTICIDE 

DOWUY 

KITUAL  PURiFieATiOfJ 

PUKDAIi 

liUTTEE 

Li  AT  I 


I 
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' Quest ibhs  for  Discussions 


India s 

What  are  the  problems  being  faced  in  modern  India? 

How  are^they  related  to  the  historical  repression 
o£  worn  em 

if  you  were  the  government  of  India,  how  would  ydU 
go  about  solving  these  problems? 

Picture  yourself  the  same  age  (12  years  old)  and 

living  as  a  girl  in  India.  _ 

Hbw_ would  your  life  be  different?  -  - 
Would  you  want  to  be  male  or  female?  Why? 


China:.         *  ^ 

l^hat  are  the  stereotypes  of  a  Chinese  woman? 

1  * 

If  you  were  only  allowed  bnechild,  considering 
the  social  backgrbunds^  would  ybu  want  a  bby  or 
a  girl? 

What  would  ybur  bptibris  be  if  it  was°  a  girl? 
What  would  vbU  db? 

If  you  were  in  the  goyernnierit ,  how -^puld  you  go 
about  solving  the  prbblems? 

•  4 


■t 

Inf orttiation  Sheets 


INDIA  Cas tes/^'^ tis  are  divisions  based  dri  unequal  ritual  status-- 

differing  degrees  of  purity  and  pollution.     Members  of  a 

Jati  have  to  follow  the  specified  ritual  norms  to  maintain 

    1 

their  status . 


Some  castes  practice  female  infanticide  because  a  daughter 

required  a  dowry,   left  the  family  before  she  was  of  any 

real  labor  value,  and  was  not  as  important  as  a  male  child 

in  the  religidvis  funeral  ritiss  of  the  ancestors.  The 

killing  was  not  always  direct,  as  girl^  would  receive 

less  food  and  medical  care  than  boys  - -resulting  in  Lhe 

3 

high  mortality  rate  for  young  females . 

Midwives  often  received  twice  as  much  payment  when  the 
child  was  male  than  they  received  when  the  ^phild  was  female. 
Men  would  consider  having  ho  daughters  a  blessing  from  Gbd.^*" 

Because  of  the  m^le  inheritance  system,  men  wanted  to  be 

absolutiiy  sure  of  their  pat<fernity  of  their  sons --thus 

-   '  -■        -  5 

strict  controls  were  placed  on  women  to  insure  chastity.  ' 


Upper  caste  women  were  made  dependent  on  their  male  kin 
because  of  the  social  norms  and  institutions.^    The  prac- 


tice of  Purdah,  in  which  the  females  were  secluded  from  the 
males,  and  covered  their  bodies  in  public,   hot  only  assured 
that  the  woman  would  remain  dependent  on  the  males  in  her 
life,   but  was  also  a  symbol  of  status  of  her  "protector."^ 


Because  of  the  woman's  inability  to  do  any  work  except  inside 
of  the  hbme^   Purdah  in  it 's  strictist  sense  was  only  prac- 

o  _ 

ticed  in  the  wealthy  homes  .       Beca'ase  of  the  ideas  of  girls 
becoming  unclean  at  puberty ^   they  would  be  removed  from 
school  (if  attending)  and  have  their  freedoms  curtailed.  ' 


Marriages  were  arranged  by  the  parents  to  a  male  of  an  equal 
or  higher  caste.     By  marrying  a  daughter  into  a  higher 
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caste 'division,   the  family  could  slightly  increase  their 
social  s  tarjding .   ■''If  the  female  did  hot  observe  the  proper 
rituals  in  cooking  or  cleaning  she  could  jeopai^iZe  the  ritual 
purity  and  status  of  her  family.        Dbwrys  had  to  be  paid  by 
the  brides  family  to  the  groom,  -sometimes  resulting  in 
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(i(Dwry  deaths --murdering  a  young  girl  shortly  after  receiving 
the  dowry. 

Motherhood  was  the  sole  way  in  which  the  woman  could  raise 
her  status/power  in  her  husband's  family.     this  Was  more 
effective  if  the  child  was  male  than  If  It  was  female. 
The  double-bind  in  giving  birth  was  that  it  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  polluting,   therefore  the  woman's  means  for 
advancement  was  also  a  means  for  keeping  her  down."^^ 

After  a  woman's  husband  died^   she  was  also  considered  to 
bo  polluted.     She  had  to  shave  her  head,  do  more  work  than 
any  one  else  tn  the  household',   eat  less,  keep  a  physical 
distance  fr^om  family  members  and  could  never  remarry.  In 
short  she  lost  all  of  her  status  and  power  within  the 
family.     '        For  the  widow,   suicide  was  not  only  a  means 
of  ending  their  sQfferLng  but -was  also  considered  to  b^ 
a  noble  and  virtuous  act.     The  act  of  Suttee,  throwing 
oneself  (or  sometimes  pushed  by  others)  onto  the  husbaiid's 

r-   .  ^      .  •     __  17 

funeral  pyre  was  a,-,  option  that  was  strongly  approved  of. 

Modern  India  is  considered  to  be  much  more  progressive  in  ' 
their  attitudes  towards  women,  however  there  exists  a  great 
difference  between  laws  and  practice.     In  the  195i3's  India 
had  a- greater  percentage  of  women  legislators  than  the 
United  States.     They  have  an  equal  rights  provision  in 
their  constitution,  and  a  great  many  laws  specifically  de- 
sighed  to  help  woiTien."^^    However  the  laws  are  hot  strictly 
enforced  *  and  little  has  actually  been  done  to  improve  the 
status  of  women ^"^^    Many  of  the  women  in  the  gdve'riimeht 
have  fathers  or  husbands  in  politically  active  areas,  and 

    L  '  on 

come  from  upper  class  families.         Inheritance  laws  have 

_  9  1  

technically:  been  equalized,   polygamy  is  illegal^  child 

marriages  are  outlawed,   divorce  and  remarriage  are  how 
22 

legal .        There  has  been  a  high  tnetdenee  of  death  and 
physical  abuse  of  women,  however*  who  venture  outside, 
of  their  traditional  roles. 
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China  Infanticide  in  Cliina  of  females  is  carried  out  at  birth 

*  or  shortly  afterwards  by:   drowhihg  in  "baby-pbritls " , 
immersion  in  cold  or  boiling  water,   suffocation^  sirangu- 
latibri,   burying  alive,  or  most  commonly,  abahdonmenc/ 
exposure.        This  practice  is  done  by  the  poor  because 


of  poverty,  and  by  the  rich  because  the  girl  will  never 

-  27 

amount  to  any  "important  posts  in  the  household." 


Tht.o  is  done  against  the  Budhist  reliaon^  and  could  damage 

no 

the  position  of  the  parent  in  heaven;        SometJ.mes  female 
infanticide  is  justified*  oh  the  grounds  that  by  Killing 


^  the  daughter  born  into  a  poor  family,   it  gives  her  the 

-    -  -  29 

chance  to^  be.  reborn  into  a  richer  one.        The  pra:  tice 

has  been  illegal  since  1138,  at  which  time  the  court  set 

30 

up  foundling  hospitals  to  prevent  these  deaths . 


The  act  of  footbinding  which  results  in  tiny  feet  of  the 
women    was  begun  on  girls  between  the  ages  of  four  end 
eight ; 

"At  this  age  the  bones  of  the  feet  x^rere / 
still  relatively  malleable  and  small,  and  the 
child  sufficiently  socializied  to  endure  the 
discomfort  caused  by  haying  each  foot  tightly 
swathed  from  toes  to  ankle  in  bandages  two 
yards  long ;     Several  years  later , _when  the 
girl  could  be  expected  to  choose  physical 
pain  over  the  shame  of  criticism  f ?'9rTi_?'?lcLt-- 
ives  and  neighbors,  her  foot  was  bandaged  so 
as  to  make  the  toes  bend  under  and  into  the  ,  . 
sole,   bringing  sole  and  heel  as  close . together^ 
as  physically'    possible.     After  a  year  of  in- 
tense pain,  during  which  the  four  smaller  toes 
became  brokep  and  postiohs  of  flesh  sloughed 
off  from  the  foot,  the  feet  became  numb. 
Ideally,   in  return  for  her  suffering,  a  girl 
gathed  the  desirafcle  foot  shapes  a  length  of 
from  three  to  five  inches  and  a  very  harrow  • 
width  caused  by  ^bending  the  great  toe  upwards 
and  backwards  and  the  doubling  under  ofthe 
sole  of  the  remaining  toes.  .  However,   if  the  - 
binding  was  too  tight  or  if  proper  hygiene 
was  not  observed,   the  girl  might  become  af- 
flicted with  ulceration,  paralysis,  gangrene, 
or  mortification  of  the  lower  limbs." 

The  purpose  of  footbinding  was  so  that  the  man  could  be 

able  to  have  the  distinction  of  having  this  totally 

useless  woman,  who  was  expensive. and  had  to  be  supported, 

32 

as  his  spouse.     A  status  s3mibol; 
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Women  were  considered  to  be  uheieah  once  they  reached 

puberty.     The  blood  that  flowed  during  mens tat ion  and 

pregnancy- was  considered  to  be  both  "dirty'*  and  highly 
33 

powerful . 

Suicide  was  considered  to  be  a  way  of  protecting  one ^ s 

honor.     If  a  woman  felt  her  honor  had  been  tampered  with, 

34 

suicide  was  considered  to  be  the  appropriate  response. 
Suicide  was  also  a  means  of  getting  even  at  someone  for 
mistreating  them.     It  was  considered  a  disgrace  for  the 
husband's  and  the  natal  families  if  a  bride  killed  herself. 
Suicide  was  also  considered  t:o  be  the  correct  path  of  a 

vcrtubus  widow.     Once  she  announced  her  intention  to  follow 

   -.-  -  36  > 

her  husband,  she  received  respect  from  her  community. 

A  widow  was  hot  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  husband's 

37   

family*  and  no  longer  a  part  of  her  natal  family,  the 

children  remained  with  the  husband's  family.     If  a  widow 

were  to  remarry,   she  would  be  viewed  as  being  unfaithful 

to  her  husband',  and  cast  susptscioh  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
38 

his  children » 

<^ 

Currently  in  China  under  the  Communist  government,  c5h- 

ditions  are  hot  changing  that  much.     The  inherient  social 

norms  in  which  the  line  wlio  dependent  on  males  For  eont-  ^ 

inuation  arp  stiwi  in  existance.         85%  of  the  population 

still  operates  under  the  "feudal  patriarchal  ideblgy.. 

-  -  '  ^   -  -41  -  -- 

Girls  are  not  giveri  ineentives  for  higher  education  and 

are  still  channeled  into  sex-typed  jobs,  hot  into  the  pbs- 

^  '  41 

itidhs  of  authority,   or  decision  making. 


35 
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euRRicuLUfi  unit 


Spring  1983 

instructor:  .Patricia  L.  Moss__ 

Disciplinei     Language  Arts  ^  Nonverbal  Behavior 
Grade. Level : .  Sixth  Grade 
School:     Louisville  Middle  School 

Format:     Lecture,  Games,  Discussion  in  the  Form  of  a  Question  and  Answer 
Period 

Time  Framej    One  Glass  Time  of  Approximately  45  Minutes 

Supplemehtary  Materials: 

Pictures  from  Magazines;    These  pictures  would_be  used  to  show  exaniplf.s 

of  the  various  forms. of  nonverbal  _ bcu^avi or s.    They  could  also  be  used 

to  practice  "reading"  what  the  individuals  are  "saying." 

Posters:     Ideally,  these  posters  would  show  the  general  characteristics 

of .male,  and  female  body  postures.     (The  most  effective  use  of  this 

medium, would  be  to  either  use  well-known  personalities  or  match  the 

subjects  of  the  posters   to  your  intended  audience^) 

Gamera  arid  Film  (Optional);-    The  camera  would  be  tased  to  reco.rd  r.:;3 

students  practicing  nonverbal  behaviors.    The  pictures  can  then  .ised 

to  create  a  bulletin  board  in  the  classroom  and.alsp  provide  the  '  iisis 

for  furth^  discussion  on  their  use  of  nonverbal  behaviors*-  ^ 

Goal:    The  goal  of  this  unit  is  to  make  the  students  aware  of  body  lajr^uage 
as  a  form  of  communication ^  its  importance  to  them,  a^d  the  various  V 
forms  it  may  take  in  order  to  increase  their  sensitivity  to  how  t hey  V 
and  others  use  their  bodies  to  express     lotions  and  communicate  with 
others . 

Objectives:  .   _ 

1.  To  f3:mlj  '.arise  the  students 'with  a  language  that  they  "speak'*  and 
"read"  bat  which  they  may  not  be  consciously  aware  of. 

2.  To  discuss  the  importance  of  nonverbal  ccmmunicatibh  to  their 
understanding,  of  themselves  and  others. 

3.  "To  identify  the  various  forms  of  nonverbal  communication  and 

provide  examples  of  behaviors  typical  of  each  form.    

To  provide  a  means  of  practicing  conmiunicating  without  words. 

5.  To  provide  a  means  of  identifying  sexism  in  nonverte.1  commiinication. 

6.  To  encourage  students  to  use  this  information  for  an  increased 
sensitivity  in  observing  and  understanding  others. 

Objective  No.  1;    To  familiarize  the  students  with  a  lahgua,ge  they  "speak" 

and  "read"  but  which  they  may  riot  be  cdnscibusly  aware  of. 


What  is  nonverbal  communipatibh?  It's  "the  way  we  express  ourselves  not  by 
what  we  say  but  what  we  do."      "When  you  wege  a  newborn  baby_^  you  didn't. 

know  any  words...  but  you  could  still  talk:. "  ^^''^er  you  ^ntered  school, 

you  became  more  verbal  and  reliant  upon  the  spoken  and  written  word.     It  o 
was  then  that  you  lost  a  conscious  awareness  of  your  nise  of  body  language. 
Subconsciously,  though,  your  mind  still  "reads"  this  communication. 
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bb.jgctlve  No^  2:    Td  discuss  the  iitipbrtance  of  nonverbal  cqmniuntcation  to 
■  their  understanding  of  themselves  and  others i 

What  1  want  to  do  today  is 'make  this  language  again  a  part  of  .yo{ir  conscious 
awareness i  because  this  information  is  important  to  you i    Why?  Because 
"the  fact  that  you  and  everyone  around  you  are  constantly  seniing  off . 
nonverbal  clues  is  important  because  it  means  that  you  have  a .constant 
source  of  infbrmation  available  about  yourself  and  others.^    If  you  can 
tuiie  into  these  signals^  you^il  be  more  aware  of  how  those  around  you 
are  feeling  and  thirdcing,  and  you'll  be  better  able  to  respond  to  their 
behavior, " 

On  the  personal  side,  havenjt  you  been  around  someone  ;Hho  you  imew  ";^s 
angry  or  upset  .but  they  couldn't  or  wouldn't  tell  you  with  their ^  w^  ^ 
what  was  on  their  mind?    But  yet  you  knew  something  was  bothering  them. 

We  use  language  as  much  to  conceal  ^reveal  our  feelings  *    Our  words  are 
verbal  masks  that  serve  to  hide  our  feelings;  it's  our  actions  that  cbhyey 
our  feelings  and  reveal  any  discrepancies i    We  say  what  we  think  we  ought 
to  sav,  but  the  accompanying  nonverbal  behaviors  can  _give_  us  or  others 
away.      "Gontrsdicto^  messages  axe  a  pretty. good,  indication  of  deliberate 
or  unconscious  deception,  and  matching  signals  reinforce  your  message." 

As  further  proof  of  the  importance  of  understanding  nonvertei  coin^ 

think  of  the  following:     ^Tsychologist  Albert  Meteabian  ciaimsr  that^  ^1 

than  10  percent  of  what  we  cfimmunicate  comes  from  our  words  , , the  rest  being _ 

sent  by  nonverbal  messages."      I*f  you're  not  tuned  into  nonverbal  communications 

that  means  you're  missing  90  percent  of  what  people  are  saying. 

Qb.^ective  No,  3:    To  identify  the  various  forms. of  nonverbal  communication 
and  provide  examples  of  behaviors  typical  of  each  form. 


Now  that  you  understand. the  importance  of  riorivOTbal^  behavior  clues,  what 
will  you  be  looking  for? _  You '11  heed  to  watch  for  the  following:  the 
use  of  the  space  surrounding  ah  indi^ '-duall  their  postures  and  gestures;  ^ 
their  facial  expressions  and  whether  or  not  eye  corrbact\is  made  or^  avoided; 
the.  tone^  speed,  and  pitch  of  their'  voice;  the  clothes  people  wear  and 
their  erivirbnment;  and  lastly,  if  there  seems  to  be  some^ unspoken  power 
structure  between  two  or  more  individuals i    There  are^  of . course,  many 
mor§  forms  of  nonverbal  communication,  but  we'll  si:art  with  these.  Each 
of  the  above  behavioral  clues  convey  a  meaning  that  reveals  an  individual's 
feelings.    Let's  see  "vffiat  some  of  these  meanings  are. 

T£e_use  of  space  surrounding  ah  individual.     "Each  of  us  carries  around  a 
sort  of  invisible.  bub^)l_e_  of  personal  space' wherever  we  go.    We  think  of 
the  area  inside  this  bubb>le  as^sdiif  priV3.te  texrito2^~aimo'st  as  much  a 
part   >f  us  as  our  own  bodies." 

Skin  contact  to  18"  is  the  space  we  allow  those  close  to  us  to  enter. 
18"  to  ^'  keeps  others ^at  "arms  length."    A. social  distance  is  between 
^-12',  while  most  business  or  classroom  environments  usually  maintain  ; 

distances  beyond  12*.        Think  about  the  following  expressions  dealing  

with  this  personal  space:  .."too  close,  for  comfort,"  "standoffish,"  "turning 
your  back*'  on  someone,  or  "bridging  the  gap." 
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Another  thing  to  thirik  about  personal  space^is  the  issue  of  power ;^  Has  a 
person's"  spacfe  been  invadisd  or  was  another  allowed  to  enter  it?    If  it 
was  invaded,  why  did  the^other  person^  have  the  power  to  do  so? 

Postures,     Leaning  forward  shows  interest  while  slumping  back  shows  boredom. 
A  relaxed  posture  shows  that 'ah  individual  is  in  a  non-thfeatehihg  situation. 
A  threatening  sitj^tion  makes  it  difficult  to  relax  and  the  individual  is 
seen  as  up-tight i 

it  is  also  possible  to  change. our .feelings  ty  changing  bur*  postures.  Try 
to  albuch  as  if  _ybu  were_feeling  down.  Nbw,  throw  back  ydUr  shoulders  as 
if  ybu  were  confident.     Didn't  ycu  feel  different  with  each  posture? 

Alsb,  there  is  a  reason  beydrid  the  obvious  vhysical  one  for  having  you 
sit  up  straight--slouching  shows. a  lark  '-f  self-assurance  or  seif-este 
Sitti^  up  straight  would  change  th^       v  -  ative  messages  into  more  positive 
ones. 

'  stures.     "Most  of  us,  at  least  unconsciously,  know  that  the  face  is  the 
inost  obvious  channel  of  expressing  evictions ^  and  we're  especially  careful 
to  control  our  facial  expressions  wKen  trying  to  hide  bur  feelings.,  ,  But 
most,  of  us  are  less  awaire  of  the  ways  we  move  our  hands,  legs  and  feet, 
and^  because  of  this  these  movements  are  better  indicators  of  how  we  truly 
feel." 

Whitened  knuckles  and^clenc^d  fists  show  knger;  biting  nails  or  playing 
with  hair  show  nervousness.        Hands  in  pockets  reveal  a  x-erson  who  is 
secretive-  or  crit-ical;  ^^^gThumbs  hooked  under  the  belt  indicate  "every- 
thing is  under  control."* 

Women  hold  their  legs  close  together v  f^et  either  straight  or  turned 
slightly  inward  with  their  arms  close  tc  the  body.    Men  usually  have  their 
legs  far  apart  with  their  feet  turned  outward  and  their  arms  held  at  a 
distance  frbm  their  bodies.    These  nonverbal  behaviors  are  learned  at 
an  early  age  along  with  sex  roles  and  are  characteristic  of  the  roles 
they  will  be  playing.     Women's  roles  ^©5.^^?' ;them  to  be  seen  as  thin, 
small  and  harmless  while  men's  roles  require  them  to  be  seen  as  big  and 
strong^    When  either  men  or  "women  take  on  the  body  language  seen  as 
appropriate  to  the  opposite  s^x,  others  view  them  as  different  or  _  _ 
deviant.^    Instead,  their  behavior  should  be  seen  as  expressing  their 
emotions.    Vir^v  id  in  this  way.  versus  typing, according  tb  sex,  ybU  will 
avoid  sexism  aud  see  the  whble  range  of  feelings  open  tb  all  inrJi-'iduals. 

Facial  Ebcpressibns —and  Bye  Contaot^.    As  mentioned  before^  we  tend  to 
modify  bur  facial  expressionsto  mask  the  appeajgnce  of  another — thxs  can 
be  dictated  by  eithbi  th^  culture  or  situation.        A  good  example  of 
this  would  be  the  smile  you  put  on  your  face  while  you  walk. through  the  . 
other  team'^  lineup  congratulating  them  on  beating  ypu._  A  "poker  face^" 
"look  of  innocence,"  or  the  judgment _thata_ person  "looks  guilty"  are 
expressions  that  show  we  are  aware  bf  facial  expressibris  as  a  means  bf 
communicating  to  others. 

There  are  also  several  expressions  dealing  witn  eye  contact j    the  "blank 
stare,"  the  "look  that  coiild  kill,"  the  "evil  eye,"  and  a  "stare  down." 
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Meeting  someone's  else's  eyes  implies  a  sense  of  involvemehtj  looking  away 
a  desire  to  avoid  conflict,  it  can  also  signify  dominance  and  submission. 
Are  we  looking  up  to  someone  or  looking  down  on  them? 

Voice  Tone,  Speed,  and  Pitch..    "Results  obtained, ih  a  number  of  studiies 
substantiate  the  conclusion  that  vocal  chara/cteristics  of  speech 
communicate  emotional  states."       Intrusive  sdiirids  like  laughs  or  sighs  , 
or  the  clearing  of  the  throat  are  good  prisdictors  of  stressful  situations.' 

We  tend  to  talk  slower  and  lower  wheg^^^e  are  relaxed,  "tat  tend  to  talk 
faster  and  higher  when  we  are  lying.        I^m  not  trying  to  teach  you  to  lie 
to  others  but  how  to  know  if  they  are  lying  to  youi 

Touch.    Touch  can  mean  different  things  to  different  people.     We  use  touch 
to  show-  love,  endorsement  of  another^  to  havg^a  calming  effect^  to 
interrupt  others,  and  as  a  gesture  of  power.  ^    The  effect,  of  touch  on 
iDabies  can  show  how  powerful  this  nonverbal  cbinmiihicatioh  behavior  is-^— 
babies  have  died  when  they  haven't  been  |^uched  enough  evJn  though  they 
have  had  their  other  survival  needs  met. 


Clothing  J,     'Iffe  use  clothing  to  categorize  pg^ple  and  fashion  as  a  uniform 
that  tells  the  public  who's  "in"  and  "ou-^ -     We  also  use  uniforms  as 
ah  indicator  of  the  individual's  personal  q^ualities.    For  examp^       the  .  ^ 
cowboy  is  macho,  police  officers  are  tough^  the  military  is  strict,  and 
the  doctor  is  seen  as  all  knowing.    These  personal  riualities  may  or  may 
not  be  present,  so  we  should  use  caution  when  using  clothing  to  o^idge 
an  ind'ividuaii 

The  Environments    Our  enyironment  both  rejDresehts  and  affects  /.s.  Haven't 
you  been  able  to.  tell  a  lot _  about  sbmcaonc       their  room?    their  car?  These 

are /examples  of  how  our  envlrdnme-it  repr^^/serts  us*    On  the   

studies  have  shown  that  we  become  tired  and  boreii  otiigklv  in  an  ugly  room 
whereas  wis  .have  a  greater  desire  to  work  and  feel  more  cjitr^oriable  and 
important  in  a  beautiful  roomi        Is  our  environment  communicating 
positive  or  negative  things  to^  or  about  us? 

Objective  No.  ^;    To  provide  a  means  of  practicing  cbmmuhicating  without 
words. 

Because  honverl^l  coramuhication  represents  our  feelings  or  emotions, 
have  the  class  portray  the  following  in_nonverbal^ehaviorss  pain, 
fear,  happiness,  loneliness,  jDoredom,  sadness,  nervotisness,  anger, 
smugness,  victory,  confidence^,  depression,  and  shyness*    If  they  have 
difficulty  getting  into  the  mood  of  the  emotion,  describe  situations  that 
they  would  be  famiiiar  with  that  would  call,  for  these  emotions.    As  _ 
they  are  "taikihg",  point  out  to  the  class  behaviors  that  are  typical 
of  each  of  the  emotions. 

By  haying  the  class  act  out  the  above  embtibns,  they  >r:' 11  become  aware 
that  they  have  been  "talking"  nbnverbally  without  a  cc'jcious  realization 
bf  the  skills  they  have.    This  should  give  them  some  confidence  to  use 
this  infbrmatibn  in  dealing  with  others. 
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Objective  No*  5:    To  provide  a  means  of  identifying  sexism  in  nonverbal 
cbmmuhicatioh . 

Sexism  in  nohvertel.  communication  is  those  behaviors  that  we  type  as 
"male"  or_ "female"  in  accordance  with  learned  sex  roles.    The  purpose 
of  the  following  game  is  to  point  but  the  differences  in  nonverbal 
cbmmiiiiicatibn  between  thie  sexes  in  order  to  point  out  that  these 
behaviors  are  leagued,  some  are  arbitrary  with  no  real  logic  behind 
them,  but  all  can  be  changed. 

ifeve  the  class  divide  into  male-female  pairs  where  they  will  "mirr'or" 
the  actions  of  the  other  in  sex  typical  situations  i    The  use  of  sexist 
situations  is  necessary  to  give  the  students  an  understanding  of  sexism 
and  how  it  is  so  much  a  paort  of  their  lives — especially  their  nonverbal 
communication. 

Examples  such _ as  the  following  can  be  used;     combing  their  hair,  holding 
a  baty^  throwing  a  pass ^  shaking  hands,  getting  someone's  attention, 
tiying  tb  interrupt  somebne,  arid  shyness.  ^  Take  each  example  and  have 
one  sex  be  the  leader  iri.the  mirroring,  then  switch  to  the  oppojsite  sexi 


Taki;:.?r  pictures  during  this  game  will  provide  sauries  of  various 
behaviors  and  yet  allow  the  viewer  to  congpare  "naturalness"  or 
"urmaturalness "  of  various  behaviors  tasai  on  sexi    These  pictui-es  can 
then  be  used  for  further  discussion  on  sexism,  and  the  need  to  allow 
individuals  a  wider  range  of  emotions  and  feelings. 

Another_game  which  can  be  used  tb  point  but  sexism  is  the  "Exercises  ^ 
for  Men"  found  oh  pages  143-^144  bf  Nancy  Kenley's  book  Body  Politico.  ^ 
The  purpose  of  these  exercises  is  tOgillustrate  in  a  humorous  way  the 
"absurdity  of  'ladylike'  postures," 

Ebcercises: 

Bend  down  to_  pick  up  an  object  from  the  floor.    Each  time  you  bend 
reiuember  to  bend  your  knees  so  that  your  rear  end  doesn't  stick  up, 
and  place  on e_  hand  bh  yb*ar  shirtfront  tb  hbld  it  tb  your  chest.  This 
exercise  simulates  the  experience  bf  a  wbmari  111  a  shbrt,  Ibw-necked 
dress  bending  bver. 

Run  a  short  distance  keeping  your  knees  together^    ^o^^i^.^'i^^d  you 
have  to  take  sbortj  high  steps  if  you  run  this  way^    Women  have  been 
taught  it  is  unfeminine  to  run  like  a  man  with  long,  free  strides. 
See  how-  far  you  get  running  this  way  for  30  seconds i 

Sit  comf oirtably  on.  the  floor.     Imagine  that  you  are  wearing  a  dress 
and  tfet  eveiyohe  in  the  room  wants  to  see  ybur  underwear.  Arrange 
ybur  legs  so  that  hb  bhe  can  see.    Sit  like  this  for  a  Ibhg  time 
withbut  changing  your  position. 

Walk  arcund  with  yom?  stomch  puiied  in  tight  ^  yottr  shoulders  thrown 
back,  and  your  chest  thrust  out.    Pay  attention  to  keeping  this  posture 
at  ail  times.    Notice  how  it  changes  yoirr  breathing.    Try  to  speak  loudly 
and  aggressively  in  this  posture. 


If  time  allows  I  have  the  class  think  of  _  examples  of  .."Ebcercises  for 
Women"  that  could  be  used  to  show  the  absurdity  of  "liiacho"  behaviors. 


A  review  of  the  abdvig  gamiss  would  show:    what  kinds  of  nonverbal  behaviors 
are  used  to  show  which  emotions,  the  meanings  of  each  of  the  behaviors i 
and  the  role  c^exism  -plays  in  which  behaviors  we  used;  ^ 

Objective  No,  6s  'fo.encqurage  students  to  use  this  inforinatidn  for  an 
increased  sensitivity  in  observing  and  understanding 
others  i 

'nffhen.  you.  become  aware  of  nonverbal  messages  in  your' everyday  life  you 
shpuldwthlnk  of  them  not  as  facts  but  as  clues  which,  need,  to  be  checked 


out."      The  use _of  nonverbal  clues  can  be  an  invaluable  aid  in.  your, 
understanding  of  others.    If  there  is  a  difference  between  what  their 
words  say  arid  what  their  bodies  say"remeniber  that  their  bodies  are 
revealing  their  true  feelings. 

While  nonverbal  ^eS^yiors  transmit  over  feelings,  we  muGt  rely  on  words 
to  convey  our  thoughts.-^      Both  forms  of  communication  are  important, 
and  that  is  why  we  want  to  bring  nohvertel  behaviors  back  into  our 
conscious  thoughts i  '  ' 
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I  n  s  t  r      -  ^  ^  •      C.J.    A  d  a  m  s  -  G  a  r  t  o  n 
Discipline:  Reading 
G  r  a  d  e  _  L  e  V  c 1 :  7th 

School:      LouisvillG   Middle  ; 

Format  :      T  ri  t  r  b  d  u  c  t  i  b  n  /  L  b  c  t  u  r  e  /  D  i  s  c  u  s  s  i  o  n  /  C  1  a  s  and  horN.- 

activiticsaridexbrcisos  ; 
time    Frame:      '  lirce    40^mihutc    c  1  a  s  s    s  e  s  :•  i  b  n  s 

Supplemeritar;.'  .Materials:      Various    bbbR    arid   magazine    ilJ.  ustrations; 
film   The    Fable    of    He    and-  She;    overhead    projector;  household- 
chore'^  -assignment    sheet;    ribri- sexist    language  worksheet. 

Rationale:      This    unit   will    cbver  thefc 
(sex,    age,    race);    deter  mining  the 
where    they    are    fburid;    d  i  s  c  !i  ss  i  rig  r 
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Go-  '"i.c    purpose    of    these    three    class    sessions    is    to  'help  the 

^:lass    .-lembers    becbme   more    aware    of    stereotyping    and  social 
biases,    how    they    arc        f  e  c  t  c.  J    i  ri  d  i  v  i  d  u  a  1 1  y  ,    n  n  d    as    a   w  li  o  1  e  .  - 
Because    this    is    a    severith -  grade    readirig    class,    ^i''*^cinl  cm- 
nhasis   will    be    placed    bri    language-Use    in    its   ^^^^ious    fnrms  - 
reading   materials,    n    s  s -m  e  d  i  a  ,    and    e  v  e  r  y  d  ny    i  nd  i  v  i  d  u  a  1  com- 
muriicnribn.      By    becbmlng    aware    of    ^^ex-roie    stereotyping,  how 
it  .  occurs    arid    haridicaps    people    in   a    society,    these    juni  w.  . 
high    students    can    learn    to    identify   aid    incorporate   non  sexist 
thinking    and    communication,    which   will    i      turn    give    the  more 
control    over    their    own    "':"iver,    rnci-.er    than   merely    that  OL_being 
cbritrblLed.      Activities   will    inciade    class    discussion...,  film 
vi  ew  ;  iig      non-sexi  s  t    language    exercises,    and    learning    to  rccog- 
riize    sex-role    stereotyping,    as    it    is    found    in    the    printed  wlmJ 
the   medl        and    the, sexual    division   of  labor> 

Objectives    for    this  unit: 

1.      Tb    defirie    terms:      Ageism,    racism,    sexism,     ;nd  stereotyping 
i  ri    b  r  d  e  r    t  b    set    a    common   b  a  s    c    understanding    of    the  terms 
which   will    be    r  n    i  n  ^ •    ;  r  a  i    p  a :  t    of    c  j  a  s  s  discussions. 

2  .      To    d  e  t  e  rmi  ric    the    e:-:     ;  t  enc  e    of        ;-r       ,    where    t  lliey    are  found 
iri   bur    society,    and    why    they    ai       i    part    o^^  if* 

3.  Tb    discuss    .reinforcement   mechanj>i\,:    of    sccreoryjing,  with 
special    emi   iasis    on    sexisn^,    (school:  ,    mcdi  i,     fomo,  etc.). 

4.  To   evaluate    the    effects   of    s  ex -r  o  i  e    s  t  c  r  e  .) y  p  i  n  g  ,  includin 
academic,    psychological,    ard    physical  ree 

5.  Tb    achieve    general    awareness    and    recopni.:  of  social, 
bias    and    application   of    t  :i  f  s    kno  wl    d  g  ^    t  ^  r  vd  ay  living. 
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bhjorti.t'  1:  To  define  terms:  Ageism,  racisn^,  s  e  x  i  sm  ,  a  nd  s  t  ci  r  e  b - 
typihg;  in  jdcr  to  set  a  common  basic  understanding 
of  the  terms  wHicH  will  be  an  integral  pari  of  class 
discussions . 


Sttiderits   will    be   asked    to    defin:^    the    terms    first  from 
*'off    the    top   of    their    head;.:*';      to   avoid    confusion,  words 
can   be   shown   on    the    .verhead    projector  with    the  dictionary 
definitions   covered    up.      Uhen    the    students   have  definec^ 
the   word    as    best    they   can,    then    the   dicLionary  definition 
can   be   uncovered    for    - omp a r i s o n ,    ( s e e   A-A).      By  beginning 
with    the    "root"   words,    the   clarity   of    the   ueahings   will  be 
iriorj    easily   understood    by    the  students, 

1  age 

2  race 

3  .      ?  e  X 

4  .      i  1^  m 


B  , 


After    defining    "ism",    it   will    then   be    added    to    the  root 
words    to    form   new  wards   which    the    students   will    then  at- 
tempt   to   deflna   by    themselves    and    then   by   c omp a r i s o n _ wi t h 
:  the    dictionary   definitions.      The    last   definition   will  be 

added    here,    (see   A-A)  . 

1.  ageism    (spelled    correctly  with/without    the      e  ) 

2 .  rac  i  sm  . 
3  .      s  e  X  i  s  T71 

4.  stereotype 

Objective    2:      To   determine    the    existence    of    "isms",    where    they  are 
found    in   our    society,    and   why    they   are    a   part    of  it, 

A.       Starting   with    "ageism",    the    instruc^-'r   will    ask    the  cla-.s 
if    there    Is   d  1  s  c  r  im  i  na  t  :■  o  n   a  ga  i  n  s  t    any    p  a  r  t  i  c  u  1  a  r    a  ge 
group    i.^    our    society?      Most    students   will    be   Gulck    to  re- 
sp    nd   with   "yes",    aud    the    i n s t r u c t o r .  c a n _ a s k _ r Hem    t o  give 
/  f ev   examples.      A^M:his    time    it    is   helpful    for    the  in- 
^,LLUctor    to    show   examples    from  magazines    and/br   books  and 
newspapers   which"  illustrat-   ageism.      Showing_a    few  pictures 
from   a   book   dl   c  h  1 1  d  -  b  a  1 1  e  r  :  r  ^  ^   was    e  s  p  e i  a  1 1  y    t  h  o  u  g  n  t - 
provoking    Tor    the    students   involved    in    this   unit  because 
recent   media   c o v e r a g e   r e g a r d i n g    the    subject.      The  stu- 
zs   were    asked    if    chi 1 d- ba t t e r i n g    i§   a    form   of  ageism, 

if    so,    to    explain  "why    it    is.      Ex  amp  1  e  s   b  f    s  e  xua  1  -  

use   were    also    used    to    illustratu   ageism,^    although  not 
in   any   detail,    (only    the   newspaper   "captib-.  '   and  bookcover 
were    shown),    but:    the    students   were   very    int^rmed    as  to 
.the    subject-matter   and    felt    free    to    discuss    it,    (see  A-C). 

B        The      ....tr    ctor   will    then   ask    the    students    if    "racism"  is 
reality    in   our    society,    and    if    so,    tb    give  examples.^ 
.     instructor    can    show   examples,  from    t  ex  t  b  bb  k  :5    p  e  r  l  ^  -  ni  n  g 
>    -laviry,    the   Holocaust,    and    also   draw   upbu    the  fac^ 
Lhar    very    f  e  w  '"mi  no  r  i  t  i  e  s "    ^^re    even    pictured   at    aM:  . 
Alsb    given   as    examples    could    S  e  _  t  e  1  e  v  i  s  "  b  ti   p    ogr    i,  radm 
disc-jbckeys,    peopie    in    p-erful   poslrions    such   as    presi - 
dents,    principals,    and    the    liko        -h      .    the    students  help 
in   recognizing    the      -^aUty   of    r   ci.r      s    t  h  e  y    r  e  s  p  or  d  to 
questi-hi    such   as       •w:iy   d:.   you    t.iin^    we've   nevnr   had  a 
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b  1  .i  (  k    president?      Or   a    S  p a n  i  s  li  one?" 

'^He    Insfcructdr    then  movers    bri    to    "  s  o  x  1  s  in  "    b  y   a  s  k  1  n  g  the 
students    if    if    exists    in   bur    society,    and    if    iso  ,    how  it 
is   manifested?      After    the    class   discusses    the    reality  of 
sexism   as    they   kribw   it,    a    gbdd    example    for    the  instructor 
to   give    the    class    is    tb   pdinttd   a    boy    in  theclassand 
say,    "Ybu    run    like   a    girl".      After    the    giggles    and  com- 
ments  die   down,    the    instructor    can    then   ask    if    such  a 
cbThmerit    is    negative    br   pqsitive?      Then   by  .  turning    to  a 

girl    class   member    and    stating,    "YbU    throw   just    like  a  

boy",    arid    ag^iin    askirig    the    clajss    tb    decide    if    the  comment 
lias   riegative    br    pbsitive    cbnribtatlbns,    the    instruct  or  can 
help    the   class    tb    rucbgriize   hbw   language    reflects  atti- 
tudes   in   a   society,    and    can,    in    effect,    alsbbe    a  con-  

trolling   measure    at    the    same    time.      An    example,  of  language 
control    is    tb    question    the    students    as    tb   whether    the  boy 
will    try   arid    change    the   way   he    rUri$,    arid    if    the  gi^l^^H 
try   arid    charige    the   way    she    thrbws.      This'  is    a  goodtime 
fbr    the-  iristructbr    tb    question   why    we    have    had    no  female 
presiderits,    (the    stUderits    said    racism  was    the  facCor 
before)^    arid    tb   qUestibri  whether    it    is   only   because  of 
r.iciSiP.   arid   ageism.      Al  s  b  ,    wh  a  t    ab  o  u  t  incest? 
is... racism,    br    sexism?    (the    s  t  u  d  en  t  s    s  a  i  d    i  t   wa  s   a  g  e  i  5  m 
previbUsly).    It   wbUld    be    helpful    for    the    instructor  to 
shbw   any   visual    aids    relating    to    incest    ^g?in   ^t  this 
pbi-rit.      The    ivstructbr   may   want    to   draw   attention    to  a 
few  hlstbrical    facts   which   have    j n t 1 uen c e d    t he    p r e s e n t  : 

-  Iri   early   American    society,    vere   women    sent  to 
schbbl?      Were   men?      Blacks?  Girls? 

-  were   woTneri    permitted    to   vote?      V/ere    Blacks?  What 
abbUt    White   men?      Black  men?      Black   women?  Spanish 
meriaridwbmeri? 

-  were   wbmeri    allbwed    to    own  property? 
-getdiv breed?  ^ 

-  ^mbke    br    drink    in   p:ib'  i-'  i   . 

nue^tiuri:      Is    thid    sexlstn,      dLism,    or    ageism?      And  is 

it    still   alive   and   T^ell    in   out  clety? 
*This    Is   a   good    place    to    show   an   exampie(3)    froir   a  mag- 
azine,   (see   A-F)  ,    which   sbovs    alJ    three    "isms"  work. 
^Another   ^^obd    example    is    to    r.sk    the    students   what  they 
want    tb    be   -    their   dream?      Follow'   t:his   with    the    same  ques- 
tibri,    brilv   add,    "if   youweretheother    sex?"      Ir  the 
answers    are    d  i  f  f  e  r  e  n  t  ,    t  h  i  s    is   an    example   of  s;o.^^ism, 
beniuse    an    individual's    abilities   would    remain  pretty 
muLh   the    same,    regardless   bf    their  sex. 


Objective    3:      To    discus-    reinforcement   mechanisms    of    s  t  <^  .  e  o  t  >  p  i  r.  g  , 
with    spe       t1    emphasis  sexism,    (schools,  HiCila, 

'  n  rr  e  ,    e  L  .  :  )  . 

A.      The    instructor    should    plan   ahead,    preferablyr^er  a 
v<=iekend,    and    assign    che    household    c...re-.  ass-^gnmcit, 
(see   A-D)  ,    along   with    the   magrizlne    ad  ve  r  t  i    eme  n  t    e  *' r  c  i  c 

('jee   A'  E)  »  -  3 

^The    parp*?:e    o^    the    household    chores         ..igriin'^^nt    i  : 

i.      Tf   make    students    aware   of    .         attitudes  th-y 
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and    others    possess   about    certain   ho  a  sell  old 
chores, 

2,  To    l)elp    stiiclgrits   unclorstand    the  connccrtion 
between   skill   arid    choriBS   and    sex-role  stereo- 
typirig,     

3,  To    encourage   girls   and   boys    to  expandtheir 
skills    arid    thiBir   attitude    regarding  honsehold 
c hd  res. 

l\  ,      To    iBri courage    communication   and    awareness  in 

families    regarding    household    chores,    who  does 
them, arid  why, 

5,      To    promote    shared-responsi  b4  3ities    for  house- 
hold   chores    rather    than    the   division   of  chores 
according    to    sex-rdle  stereotyping. 


b!      Other    types    of    reirif  or  c  emerit   mechani  5- m  s    can    be  discussed.. 
A   good    place    to   begin   is    in    the    home   ^"r^-t^^  teievisira, 
radiOi    reading   materials,      rid    ever.    1  n- home    ad  ve  r  t  i  s  e - 
ments    such   as    those    found    dri    soap    and    cereal    boxes^  The 
instructor    can    ask,    "How   mariy   women   have    you    seen    on  T,V. 
that    repair    cars?      How  mariy   have   ycu    seen    that   worry  about 
' r ing-around- t ht—  - ollar '  ? "      Help    students    to    reatize  that 
ve   are   constarit^y    heirig   bdmbar  ded   wi  Lh    tji  e   m  ed  i  a    t  e  i  1  i  n  g 
wnat   our   roles    are,    arid   what   we    should   worry  about. 

C.  *     Discussion _shdu]d    iriclude    the    types    of  sappiemental 

materials    found    iri    the  classroo;Ti   which    can  influence 
socialbias:^ 

1.  textbddks  H.  reference  looks 

2.  workbddks  12.  classroom  period"? 

3 .  pamphlets  cals 

4.  anthdldgies  13.  newspapers 

5.  'ericycldpedias  lA.  films 

6.  tests  15-  recordsand    '^.  iss- 

7.  supplemeritary  books  ettes 

.      paperbacks  16.  i  ea  r  n  i  n  g   g  ame  s 

9.    -  prdgramt.ied    instructional        17.  audio    and  video 

systems  tapes    and  slides 

10.      dictidriaries  18.  graphic  items 

D.  The  instructor  can  help  studir^nts  list,  other,  reirif  or  cemerit 
mechariisms  at  work  in  our  society.  An.  overhead  prdjectdr 
is   helpful   here.      Such  mechanisms  as: 

1.  Uri conscious    and    conscious    discrimination  by: 

- t  ea  c  he  r  s 
-family   memb  e  r  s 
-b'^siness  people 
-employers 
-friends 

government  ._ 

2.  Learned    expectatioii^    and    differantial  treatmerit: 

-sex-related    col  o  it,    (beginning   at  birth) 
-sex-related  names 
-sex-related  toys 

-expecting   boys    to    be   dbmiriarit,  aggressive, 

unemotional,    and    a  provider 
-expecting    girls    to  be_passive,sUbniissive, 

emotional,    nnd  nurturirig 


5  ;; 

Objective   A  :      To   e  v ci  1  u a  t  e    the   effects    p  f    s  e x  -  f  o  .1.  e    jtM:  e  r  e cs  t  y  p  i  i m;  , 
iricli'cling   academic^    p      c  Hb  lo    i  c ^  ,    and  physi'.;.!! 
r  c  8  u  1 1  s  J 

A.  This    is   a   good    place    for.  the    instructor    r        ^    '  /    ^  lit  film, 
"The   Fable   of   He   and   She".^      it    is   ah    "i        -i:  I  e ,  ah:m^,t*d\ 
and   colorful    film_aimed    at    dlemchcary  •    i  eve !!  b^-t 
delightful    for    all    age    ^'Vbups,    (see   A-G).      '.iie      i  1  tt»   c*:;.!  - 
1 e  n  g  e  s    s  t  e  r  e  b  t  y  p  e  d    roles   arid    s  H  b  w  s    t  h  a  t    ri  e  v   v  a  y :  -    of  doing 
bld    skills   and    chbres,    cari   wb  r  k   without    hand  i      i;*  i  n  g    t  iic 
individuals    cbricerrir'.      After    the   viewirtf:   of    f. I.-,  illm, 
students   can   be   diviqed    up    iritb    small  g^buoj^nboutS-b 

in   each   group.      The    Iristructbr   may   want    to    select  group 
members    In   br  d  e  r    c  o  _  ma  i  ri  t  a  i  ri    sex-ratios    in   ea':h  g^o^P 
perhaps,  "stir-up"    c  1  a  s  s  r  b  bm- c  1 1  q  u  e  s  .      An   overli..>pd  projector 
may  work  well    as   an   aid    tb    t h e    d i s c u s s i c n   groups,    and  an 
example    questibri   sheet   maybe    fburid    in   Appendix  A-H. 
Thembre    the    studerits    can    "Iritrbspect"    abc5ut    their  own 

families'rbl_e_  divisions,    the   better,    arid    the  filmhelps  

to   achieve    this.      It__is    impbrtarit    that    the    s  t  ud  en  t  s   r  eai  i  z  e 
that    the    "earthquake"    inthe   mbvle,    arid    the    " r ever sequake" , 
symbolize    life    events   which   cariribt   be   cbrttrdlled;  some-; 
thing  which    'separates" .      Gbbd    ex amp  1 e s   o f    s u c h  separation, 
for   use   with    the   students,    are   death   arid  divorce. 

B.  A  good    discussion    f o r _ e va 1 u a t i ri g    the   effects   of  sex-role 
s  t  er  eo  "c  y  p  irig  _wi  1 1    i  nc  lud  e   all    aspects   of   an  individual 
which   are    affected.      G  ex  -  r  o  1  e    r  r  p.  r  eb  t  y  p  i  rig   enhances  the 
differences   b  e  t  wee  n  _  1  ri    i  v  i  d  u  a  1  s    father    than    the  similar^ 
ities,_and    t h e s e   d i f f e r eri c e s   are   always   measured    in  super- 
ior     n  f  e  r  i  o  r    r  e  a  1ms  .      The    i ris t r uc t or    should,    at    this  point, 
help    the    students    to    realize    that   while    the   group  that 

is    labeled"  infer  ior"suffers    the    loss   of    o  p  p  o  r  t  ii  n  i  t  y    t  o 

reach   their   potential   -    the   sari. e    is    true    for  certain 

aspects    of    the    " sup e r i b r - 1 a b e 1 ed "    group.      Examples   of  the 

losses    tb   both  grbups-are: 

-    -  P\ 
•  '  I  ri  f  e  r  i  b  r  - 1  v  l>e-l-e^" 

1.  loss   bf  self-esteem 

2.  limii*:a   educational   ^^i^eer  goais 

3.  iriai equate   vocational    and    career  training 

4.  physical   and    intellecuoal  underdevelopment 

5.  ainbivalannt    ^bout    success   and  leadership 

6.  inadequate^   identification   of  self 

^7.      loss   of   hu.ian   potential,    academica"*  y, 
phy.sically,    and  psychologically 
Super i o-t^X^  b e l-e-d? 

?.      loss   o".    etnotional   expression    to    others  and 
toscif 

2.  loss   of   perspec t ive   anc   good  judgement 

3.  o*- '^rcommi  ttr --iit    to  competition 

4.  unhealthy   physical   stress   and   premature  lors 
of  life^ 

5.  heavy   psychologicai  stress 

6.  iriadecuat      P^^^^^^ai    training   and  id<^.ntity 
*7.      loss   of    human   potential,  academically, 

physically,    and  psychologically 
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I  e  c  L  i  V  c    5  :      T  o   achieve    general    d  w  a  r  e  ri  e  s  s    a  ri  cl    r  e  c  p  g  ri  i  t:  i  b  h   b  C 
social    bias    arid   a  p  p  1  i  c  .i  t  i  b  ri   b  f    this   k  h  b  w  1  e  cl  }x      t  <> 
everyclaylivirig.  ■ 

A.  because   a   huge^brtibribf    the    .tuderit's    exposure. to.  social 
bias   comes    Trbm    the   written   vbrd,    it   would    b e   va 1 ua b 1 e _ a t 
this    point,    to    discuss    t  hie    j;  t  u  d  e  ri  t  s  '    own    textbooks    -  allow- 
ing   them   to    discc/er    any   "isms"    b'r    the    lack   of  same. 

B.  A   ridri-siBxist    lariguagie   exier.-^-siB   would    al  so    be  beneficial, 
(seiB   A-I).      But    it      s    important    that    the    instructor  aid 
the    students    iri    realizing   that    language    is   riot    only  "used" 
by    them   -    it    also    CONTROLS    them   arid    reirifdrces  past/present 
social    biases.      Lirigulstic   bias    reflects    cultural  bias, 
which   reflects    cbritrbl    over    the   members    iri   a  society, 

who    cbrttirtuiB    to    use    liriguistic    bias   which    reflects  social 
l^ias,    arid    bri    arid    bri    arid    bri.      Thus,    the    cycle    is   riot  brily 
siet    iriti,    mdtibri,    it    alsd    remairiis    iri   mdtidri    arid  gains 
mb  trie  ri  turn   by.  its    bwn    impetus^.      The    iristructdr   may    give  the 
class   examples    bf   what    it   wbuld    be    like    if  "femiriirie" 
terms   were   used    as    the    "staridard",    iri    thesame   way  that 
we    have   grown    usied    td    usirig    "masculirie"    terms,    such  as 
the   gerieric    "he",    fdrefathers,    marikirid,    arid    the  like, 

Studerits   seem   quick    to   recbgriize    the    absurdity   of  sex- 
ism, as   well    as    the   bther    "isms",    yet    it   would    be  impos- 
sible   tb   cbUriteract    completely    the   cbritlriUdUs    flow  of 
such   biases    that    iriflUerice    them   bri   a   daily   bases.  This 
Curriculum   Uriit    cari   easily   be   expahded    tb    a   much  longer 
arid   mbre   iriterisive   Uriit   by   pllbwirig   more    time    for  dis- 
cus si  bri,    cbriiparisbris,    arid    exercises.      Instructor?  should 
feel    free   to    supplement    the   Uriit   with    their   own  personal 
experierices   and   knowledge,    alv;"^7S   keeping   in   mind  that 
ridrie   of   us   ever  will   be   completely   free   o"  socialbias, 
that    it's   a   daily    struggle,    and   well   wort^    the  crfort! 
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Definitions 


A-A  . 


Aai'l 

-  i  ri  d  i  V  i  d  11  a  1  '  s   d  e  v  j  1  iS  p  m  e  n  t   in  e  a  s  U  r  e  d  in    t  c  r  ni  s   of    y  e ;  i  t"  -  ■ 

RACE  '  J 

-a    family,    tribe,    pedpie   or    nation  belonging    to    satriG  .-td^k. 


-the  sum  of^structural  characteristics  that  diS5tinguisli  male 
and    f  ema 1 e  c 


ISM 

-mnnner  of  'ion  of  a  person  or  thing;  abnormal  stato  or 
conditii^-  '^tinctive   doctrine   or  cause. 

^ .         led holism 


A^.EISM 


-preju  ice  or  (I  scrimlriatidT^  against  a  particular  age  group 
and    e  s  p  •   -  -  n  1  1  \-    L  h  e  elderly. 


RACISM 


-notion  that  one's  own  ethnic  stdck  is  superior;  the  belief 
that    race    Is    the    primary   determinant    of.  abilities. ^ 


SEXISM 

-discrimination   by   members   of    one    sex   ^^^inst    the  other, 
especially   by  males   against    females,    based   on   the   assumpt  on 
thr*t   one    sex    is  superior.'^ 


STEREOTYPE 


-when  a 

person 

is    treated  no 

t 

as 

an  individual 

p e  r  s o  n   bat  as 

part  of 

a  group 

who  s  e   membe  r 

s 

are 

ail  assumed 

to    have    the  same 

c  h  n  r  a  c  t  e 

r  i  s  t  i  c  s 

,  abilities. 

i 

n  t  e  r 

est^y    etc. 3, 

(see   A-B) . 

"ir-    above      e^initions,    minus    the    footnote    references,  can 
be    .:^*r.c      on   overhead    projector   plastic    for    eas,    observation   by  the 
entirf    class.      Definitions    can   be  "covered*' until    the   class    has  de- 
fined   '^he    exposed   word,    and    then   comparisons    ran   be   made   with  the 
dictionary   de  f  inij:  1  ons  -      When    the    class    is   defining    the    words  from 
"off.    the    top   of    r^^2ir   heads",    it    is    important    to    rememl  er    thai  "hei.r 
definitions   are   not    "wrong"    in   any   way   -    their    "answers'*    are  mevciy 
expressions    of   what    they    think   the   word    m eans.      A   negative  response 
en    tlie   part    of    the    linstructor  would   be   an   inhibiting    factor    on  the 
spontaneous  :  involvement    of    the    cia".  s  particinants. 


Definition  ^^ui:: 

j.         (discrimination)        Unfairness    Loward    a    certain    grou»-i    of  i.cdnio 

because   of    their. race, sex,  prage. 

2.  (sexisni)   Judging   a    pcrsbh.'s    s'cills,    abilities,  likes 

and    dislikes    by   his    or   her  sex. 

3.  (sex   d  i  s  cr  ii^i  na  1 1  on )    Unfairness    toward    a   person   because    of  hi.^ 

o  r   he  r   s  e  X  . 

4.  (stereotype)  When   a   person. i>.    treated   hoi    as   ah  indiviaual 
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person;    but    as    a   member    of   a    group,  all 
s  i  i  a  r  i  n  g  -  t:  h  e  .  s  a  m  G    a  b  i  I  i  t  i  g  s    and  skills, 

(ageism)   Discrihiihatibh   against    a   particular  age 

gr c?up  ... 

1  a  c  I  s  m )  Believing   one    is    superior    on   account  of 

their    ethnic  stock. 

(ism)  A   distinctive    doctrine    or  cause. 

(sexism^.  Belief    that   males    aire    superior    to  females 


^.xainples   of    stereotyping : 

bake   good  cookies 

goc>d  cookies.^ 


A. 

All 

g 

irl 

s  can 

Sue 

i 

s  a 

girl 

Sue 

c 

an 

I)  a  k  e 

B  . 

All 

b 

oy  s 

can 

S  am 

i 

s  a 

boy. 

Sam 

c 

an 

play 

The 

abo 

ve  ex 

Qui 

z   v  b  r 

d 

s  c 

an   b  e 

'ootball  well. 

impleswork  well   with    the  bverheadpro^ectbr.  

fill(?d    in   as    the   students    euess    the   correc*  word 


*Instrcic  tor  '  s   note:      The   definition   -  r;  u  i  z    can   easily   be  (  on 

an   overhead   projector   at    any   point    in    the   unit   vhen    the  ic.structor 
feels    the    students    m.  wilt    benefit    from   a    "  r  e  f  r  e  r>)^e  r "    exercl.-e.  It 
can   be    especially    he'.'  ful    if    the   Unit    is    spread    out    over   a  larger 
amount    bf    time.      D   n  o  (id  i  n  g    on    individupl    c  la  s  s  -  1  e  v  e  1  s    o  £  p.vposi?re, 
the    instructor   may   v  ■         to    fill-in    the    first    1  ^  1 1  e  r    o  f    e  ^:  c  h    "  b  t  ink ' 
this    also    can   save    ^  — i  :   --^nd    coni-.i^lon   by   eliminating   incorrect  an- 
swers . 
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Household  Chores  As^.-i^^rLTicht 


A- I) 


Think  about  tlu.  .  hbur;olioiu  chores    llvtl  wc^oU    to  bo  done   in  yon,- 
horiie,   and   think  about  wlio  u^3ua3:ly  noes   tho::i>     A  I'ov?  exaniplo;:  are: 

_  _  laundry    vacuuini^^r    bed  7iiakt-ng 

  -^.^oning    pot  care^'   toile t  cleaning 


car  v/a:,>hih/5  cilah  v/aohin?; 


  cooking  repairing    baby  fitting 

  floor  mopping  ^  grocery  shopping    other 

1-     Ao  J  :>ur_honiework  assigi-irnoiit y   try  and  find  a.' chore  _  that .  is 
lEilCi  <^'-i'ten  done  by  someone  in  your  faJiii.ly  who  i^   l\ro  other 
SO.X..     It  does  not  have  to  be  ^Minie  thin;- .  you  iuivo  iicvcr  cJon.o, 
or  3o;r!o thin^;  the  otlier  fc^rnily  [/icniber  olv/ays  does  -  just   tl.  -t 
they  do  it  m^^^o  ol'ten  than  any  one  elsc- 

2.  Al'ter  choonin,^  the  chor^,    (oj^  chore^^   if  you're  o.dventuro-.1.s)  ^ 
decide  on  a  -rood  tiine  for  you   {o   take  ovcr^   and  tell   the  other 

.       pc^'so]!  that  you  would  like  to  do   the  clioro  next  tMne-     be  sure 
to  do  the  chore  wheii  it  n£g^  to  bo  doiie  and  accordini:!;  to  th:o 
bthor  person's  stanoard^  for  that  chore-  "        ,  ' 

3.  The.^'Hly  thing  you  cannot  do  is   to    bel]    the  other  j^erson  tlmt 
thi:.: .  j,s  a  .school  as::^ :i  ^nmi-^n t -     You  :nus  i:   "?r^eil"   the  pep'-so/i  on 
the  idea  tliat  you: 

 just  wani  to  b_o  helpful  _  _  _  -  ^ 

 \7ant  to  learn  how  tlie  job  is  ddrie  cor^'-oo tly 

  need  the  experieheo 

 or  v/lintever  clever  reason  you  can  cone  Up  with 

4-     The::  complete  the 'follow^nf^: 

A.     The  chore  I  cl'ose  was  .-  --  - ,    [  or  check  one  ^:hove)  . 

It  is  r^ost  of  Len  done  by  -  -  -    .  -  -  ^  

vj:     I   told    U:^e  fa:nily  !;:erT7ber  tJiat  my  I'caso.i  for  v:,-::.]! tin/;  to  do 

the  ch.ore  was   —     • 


The  reaction  of  the  fnniil.y  rnornber  v/ns  one  of 
The  i* e a c t i o n  of  other  f cXti ±  1  y  m c I'll b e r s  w a s 


It  took  me  long  to  aecornnijsh  the  cliore 

G-     I  am  a_   •  .      ^:irl/boy-_  ■ 

-     V/hile  doing  the.choj^e  ±  felt  ^  '  

I.     Knowing  ho\y  to  do  tliis  chore  '         will/ will  not 

be  useful  to  rn c     s  O-n  adult- 

w i  1 1  /w i  1  ].  n o t    V e r  do  t h. e  chore  ci gad.  1 1 # 


h-  If  I  will  do  it  again,  it  will  be  because  - 
L.     If  I  will  not  do  it  regain,   it  is  because  — ^ — 


Some  jobs  are  ^'v/omen's  v/ork"                    —  yer>/no  - 
i-J.      oome   jobs   are   ''men's  work'^  z:::::::^^:^^^:::^:^:^  yes/no-  -  ^ 

0.  '  This  assignment  was  -    bfehefieial/a  waste 
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Magazine   A d  v  c  r  t:  i  s  cm e  n  L    j"! x  e  r  c.  i  s  e 


This  is 
:  t  ]  e 
work    for  a 


a    fuh    type    dxcrcise    for    students.      It    brakes   dhJ.  y 
a    little    time   a  t_t  he. out  set. to 'accomplish    and    sets    tlic  ground- 
lot    of   valuable  discussion. 


Tlic    instructor    assigns    a    home  wo  r  k    a  s  s  i  gri  me  tl  t*'- wh  i 
til  e    s  t  u  (1  c  h  t  s    c  u  t  t  i  n  g  -  d  u  t    one    or   iri  d  r  e    a  d  v  c  r  t  i  s  e  m  e  n  t  s  f 
/.  i  ri  e  s  ,    (or    the    students    may    wa  n  t    to    bring    in*   the    e  ri  t  i 
newspaper,    or   otiier    source).      The    instructor   may  want 
t  li  e  in   when    the    students    b  r  i  n  g    t:  h  e  in    into    class,    if  time 
1dm,    arid    p  r  e - s  o  r  t    them    in    order    to    center    the  discuss 
fuw    rather    than   many.      If    time    alidws,    each    student  m 
turi:^    in    showing    the    other    class    members    the  advertise 
i)r  ought,    and    discussion    can    follow   each  iridivid 
tion.      The    instructor    can    eriharice    discussidri  by 
such   as,    "What    is    the    first    thin",    this  adyertis 
and,    "Wha.t    else    is    it    te-lling   u.s...as  girlsN^..ci 
is    it    saying    about    o  u  r  s  e  1  v  e^s  ;    the    d  t  h  e  r    sex;    w  h 
who    uses    wluit;    and    how    it.  can   affect^  our  behavi 

This*assignment  can  be  combined  with  tlie  h 
ment,  (see  A-D),  and  thes tridents  c a ri.  attach  th 
be    turned    in    for    later  discussidri. 


n 
in 

a 

a 

d 

ay    t  a  k e  a 
men  t  they 
u a\l  's  coritribu- 


h 

i  n  v  o 

1- 

V 

e  s 

o  in 

mag 

a 

e 

111  a  g  a 

y. 

i 

u.e 

t  d 

c  o  1 

1 

e 

c  t 

i  s 

a  j) 

r 

o 

b- 

d  h 

d  ri 

a 

a  s  k  i  ri  ] 
e  m  e  ri  t 
s  boys' 
o    ri  e  c  d  : 
or?' 

o  u  s  e  c  h  d  r  e  s  a  s  .^'^  i  g  ri 
em    tdgethcr  to 


ig  questions 
is    s  ay  i  ri  g  ?  " 

.  What 
is  what; 
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The  seamless  bra  and  maicfiing  biWni  are  sil^  satin  tncot  with  3"*!^"^^^^ ^"^^^  ^ 
"''•-^  touch  Qtshirring.  Choose  the  underwire  (shown),  softcup  or  light  fiberfill  bra.  from  $850.. 
.-      ••/'•-^.r--- BiWhi$6.lnanarrayof^^^^  .  : 

Deieetables  1^  Maidehfdrm* 

Ml  ••««,«,■  .11  n,io«.  d.c.r.tR,-,.aHJ  Oi^t  vig.ifiria  •r.d.m.ri  W«ch    T.urn.*«.  E^rrln,.  b,  B.   .... 
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THANA^ 


Hiring  eeUege  grac 
IS  always  dene.  And  la 


ore 

In  fact,  last  year  ale 
iose  to.be^in  their  futu 
Why?  SDme  wants 
iluable  leadership  and 
ircareer. 

Others  were  impn 


-TIj  e  -R^b-l43   of   H  e  -^g  n  d  She 


your   Bnuill    groups   dii^cusK    tli  2    fo''!  lowing: 


    \  

i.'     The    tr^ditiorivTi    rote    rGsponslbiiitiej?    of  'tlio 

M  ci  s  li  m  e  1  s   and   H  a  r  3*:y  bars    -    tlien    compare  tlieso 

maie/femaie    roles   with    those    of    your    own  families. 

Simi-lar  ?      Pi  f  f  eren  t  ? 

2:      Which    chores   are    gen  e  r  a  1 1  y  o^s  e  c  n    as    "  wome  n  '  s  -  wo  r  k  ? 

3.      Which    chores    are    generally    s^en    as    ''men  '  s- wo  rk**  ? 

A.      Should    the    roles    be    chffnged    or    kept    the  same? 

How   were    tlie   Maslimets    and    H^rdybars    roles  cliangcd? 

5.      Were    the   Mashmeis    and    Hardybars    ha  pp  i  e  r    after  the 
r  e  ve  r  s  e  q  oake  "  ? 

Is    it    usefui    to    learn    to    do    a   var  i  a  t  Ion   of  tilings? 

Why?  r 


7.      Could    anything   happen    to    you    like    what    happened  to 
the   Mushmeis    and   Hardybars?      Wh  a  t ? 


For    use   with    ah   bveri^iead  prbjectdr.- 
By   C.J.    Adams- Gorton 
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THE  FABLE  OF  HE  AND^HE 
Rim  adaption -by  Lyn'Reesa 


on  in  lsland^l9*:Bararnel  there  lived  wonderful  birds 


A  long  time  agb»  on  *n  isiana^l^^fl 
and  beasts.  Aniong  themlwere  the  savdgelhdck^a-phuck,  the  fierce  mjishmoo. 
and  the  Wild  rneladiudt  Oh  the  Island  ttiere  were  two  kinds  of  people,  hardybars 
and-mushanwls.  There  were  old  mid  young  hardybars  and  mushameis  and  they 
lived  together  &i'faittiUes:  The  hardybars  did  alt  the  building  and  hunting. 

"Mo^iam^.are  too  timid  to  face  the  fierce  meiachucks.'*  they  said. 

"Right,"  said  Se  mushameis,  _      _  ^  

•They  ar^  too  soft  to  escape  the  fangs  of  *e  awrful  chuck^a^uck.  We 
iri  stfbng,  Wo  WUI  hunt/'  declared  the  hardybars,  -Mushamejs  don't  know  how 
to  buSd  houses.  So  we  will  build  alljhe  houses  that  need  to  be  builf 

"Oh,  yes;"  said  the  mushameis.  r   

Only  one  hardybar.  cailed  He-bar,  wanted  to  do  things  differently: 
"Can't  we  do  some  cooking?  Can't  we  fnake  houses  pretty?  Put  some 

pant  on  thorn?"  _    j  »  >^ 

"He^.  hardybars  do  not  paint  That  Is  no/  a  hardybar  thing  to  do.  cned 

ai  &>•  ottws.  So  ho  didn't   

Tho  riiialWBnote  were  best  at  cooking  arid  watching  babies.  

"Mushameis  make  things  sWeet  and  nice.  That's  what  a^f  mushameis  like 

to  do  best,"  thoy  said.         _  ,  _ 

Only  ofw  rnushOTel,  She-mel  diss      - 

"CMi,  r>bt  me,  I'd  rather  be  fighting  chuck-a-chucks  lr\atead  of  sending 
ow  a  stow  In  a  hot  kit^^    ;  -   

The  dlh»  mushameis  groaned,  "She's  so  peculiar.  So  odd."  So  She-mel 
didn't  do  what  ^  wanted.    _ 

Each  year  in  Baramel  there  was  a  groat  hojklay  called  Omi)ah  Day.  The 
nardybars  Wont  to  one  end  of  the  IslanS  to  celobmte,  the  mushamSs  to  the  other. 
Each  held  ail  sorts  of  contests.  The  hardjbars  had  contests  in  sawing  wood,  pole 
climbing,  and  mushmod  catching:  The  fastest  and  bravest  handybar  vwis  named 

hardybar  of  the  year.  The  rtrushamels  held  conteste  too.  Their  corttosts  were  jn 
gardening,  cbbldr%  daodng,  and  beauty:  Tho  winner.  With  cheers  and  tears,  bo- 
carne  rnusfutfti^  of  ttw  yoffl^  ^      '  _  _ 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  festivities,  disaster  struckl  The  skies  darkened; 
the  wind  blew,  lighting  stnjck.  then,  with  a  shudder  and  a  shako-oarihquakei 
And  the  island  split  jn  two!     ^     '  _ 

When  the  storm  was  over,  much  to  their  surprise,  the  ha*bars  found 
themseivos  separated  from  the  mushameis  by  a  huge  body  of  wj?t6i\>fnd  there 
was  ho  way  to  roach  each  other  across  that  coid  and  swift  ocean.' 
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•JJ/hat  are  we  going  to  do?  We  need  houses."  the  musharnels  loudly 

qied:  _____   

"i  can't  hunt  chuck-a-chuck,  "  said  oho. 
"I  can*t  build  shelters."  said  another. 
"We'll  freeze,"  they  ail  said. 
Then  jShe^el  took  c^iiu^e. 

*'Hbld  it  overydne  and  stop  cryingi  i.  for  one.  do  not  plan  to  freeze — or 

starve.  Come  on^"  

Rndlng  clay,  She-rnol  cohstruGted  a  sturdy  hut  In  frbhl  sha  planted  some 

(iowers. 

"Oh.  yea  for  SheHnel."  everytxjdy  cheered; 

"And  how.  w^fre  going  hofjfirig:"   ' 

"Now  Sh^-mel.  you're  goir^  too  far."  said  ah  older  mushamei.  I'Only  hardy- 
bars  can  face  the  fierce  mushmoo."  . 
"Don't  worry,  I  have  a  plan." 

She-fhel  had  everybhe  srwak  up  to  the  nearest  mushinoo  and  sarround 

it  : :  ,  _  

"Now.  everytxxiy  sing  as  loud  and  Wgh  as  yoa  can."  she  commanded 

All  did  as  they  were  toki  and  the  noise  was  so  piercing  that  the  mushmoo 
roared  and  Btamped  and  fell  over  dead. 

"Hey.  Wa  M  iti"  cheered  the  mushamels. 

Meahwhiie,  the  hardyt^ars  had  problems  of  their  bwh. 

"if  those  diildren.  don't  stop  cryihg  I'll  fose  my  mind."  moaned  one:  "Be 
quiet  l>e_  quiet!  Oh,  J  hate  little  chi^ 

That  made  He^  speak  up.  "Wait  ttiat  doesn't  work  very  well.  I  haye 
ah  klea."     '   '  

And  he  made  some  clever  swings  which  held  the  chlldreh  firrnly  and  kept 
them  happy.  The  cSldfen  were  happy,  the  adults  were  delighted. 

"Hooray  for  He-bar,"  everytxjdy  cheered. 

"Okay,  hardytjars,  diririeHimo,"  one  hungry  person  called: 

"Oh.  dear.  hartlyt>ars  can't  oooK"       the  reply:  ^ 

"I  berieve  I  sstW  whip  up  a  llt^e  something."  said  He-bar.  "(Set  me  some 
'  pom-pom  benies,  a  kettle,  and  dig  a  hole": 

He-baPs  ftst  meai  was  (rfiuck-a-chuck  and  fX5nviX)i7i  bierty  stew  fn  peanut 
fitter  sauce.  Biit  little  by  little  all  the  hardybars  learned  and  their  «>oldng  Improved. 

Time  pas^l  HanJybars  arid  mushamels  Ifyed  sfpwately  on  each  side 
of  the  great  gu^  Then  one  day^EVERSEQtJAKE!  A  great  fbn^  pushed  the 
island  together  again-  Wtti  much  kissing,  the  two  groups  were  united. 

^      "Now  that  we're  together  again,  everything  will  retiini  to  riormai."  said 
one  hardybar.  ^ 

"Oh  no.  Swings  are  going  to  be  Sfferent  We've  learned  to  do  some  hew 

ttwng^  WatChT'    _  _  _ 

And  the  mushamels  showed  them  how  they  built  thefr  ftoasw:  

"Wow.  Ihterestihg  cbrislnJctfon  tedhriiqtie,"  commented  the  hardybars, 
.  ''Let's  show  the  mushamels 

Soon  the  hardybars  announced,  "Fried  chuck-a-chuck  pie  with  porii-porh 
pudding  topped  .with  creamy  mushmoo  whip." 

''Mmm."  sighed  the  musharhi^^^  _   

^  From  then  on  things  were  differarit  in  the  land  of_Baramel:  Both  hardybars 
and  mushamela  built  hbri>es.  hunted,  cooked,  pjanted  gardens,  and  tended  children. 

And  lhey_bbth  shared  with  ea^  o^^_"??'J''^  ^°     ^^^^  _  _  _ 

That  year,  on  Om-pah  Day.  everyone  was  grateful  to  He^ar  arid  She- 

mel  for  helping  them  change  their  ways.   '   

"The  pr&e  of  hardybar  of  the  year  goes  to  He^t>ar  arid  the  prize  of  mushamei 

of  the  year  g6«5  to  She^riieL"  •  

"Yea,  yea."  EveiytxxJy  wbs  happy  wtii  tiiext^ces.     

The  prople  wanted  the  names  of  He-bar  an4She-mel  to  be  reriieriit>ered. 

So  from  th«i  on  Sey  called  all  hartybars  "he"  arki  all  mushariiels  "she."  And 

so  mey  still  are  called  in  Baramel— and  in  a  few  other  places. 
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Fi^urv  9.5 

The  back  of  ihis  ihree-month-pldMs.  pi^sscd  twice  ag^ 
ftit  wall-heaiirig  grate-  The  uniformiiy  ol"  depth  oF  the  burn, 
large  clear  imprint,  and  double  imprint  on  a  normally  clothed 
body  pan  make  accidental  burning  unlikely,  (photo  courtesy  of 
bP.  Barton  Schmilt) 

les  and  flammable  liquids  (six),  scalding  water  (eleven),  nnd  a  hot  knife  used  :is 
randing  iron  (one),  Abusive  clothing  ignition,  flammnble  liqaid:  and  eiectrid 
ni^wili  leave  few  physical  clues  of  abus6^J:^utjhe^histo^y  an^^ 
injury  may  point  to  the  diagnos^ 
dren.  Less  frequently,  a  new 
,nt  (24). 

inally,  the  difference  between 
:alled  wet  burn,  caused  by  a 
ures,  some  of  which  have  aired 
ct.  sloughing  arid  peeling  of 
ximiiy,  and  fewer  of  the  signs  j 
he  burn  caused  by  a  hot.  dry  ic 
ad  above,  plus  certain  charac: 
rgin.  often  branding-type,  scab! 
es  the  odor  of  burnt  skin,  and  ' 


nefal  Patterns  of  Abusive 

riilies  who  Dse  burning  Jo  ab 
racteristics  of  abusive  famili^ 


Chitd  Ahuse  h\  Bunun]^ 
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Fifiare  9.6  * 

P  ^^l^^P'^  ^'1^''^^^*^  ^.'^''"^'^^^'■c.P'^^senJ  bri  the  feet  and  other  body  pans  of  thj$ 
8^'  two-year-old  child  and  his  three-year-old  sibling;  Deep  and  at  times  perfectly 
''^""^  ^"''"f  .^.^^  ^iP  .^''■c  .presenj  on  the  sole  ^0^^  foot. 

^•Mt'P'e  tiUrns  in  this  corifiguratjon  and  location  rule  out  accidental  injury: 
m  (photo  courtesy  of  Dr;  Barton  Schmitt) 

points,  however:  deserve  special  comment.  <Vheri  treating  a  burned  child,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  parental  or  court  permission  to  acquire  color 
nographs.  incjDding  appropriate  pm  the  field  of  the 

*":5drd  as  accurately 
ri  these  cases,  the 
i  and  r(2cdrd  iri- 
.lys  should  be  db- 

ely  late  after  their 
red:  The  status  of 
roDght  to  care  by 
li  attendants  may 
1  occarred:  They 
oap  "borned  her 
IS  may  be  seen  in 
:ed^A  six-month- 
r.  Conversely,  an 
ible  to  escape,  A 
outreach  worker 
leasure  the  water 
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lTl*urc  14.1 


llymv  14.2 


Starved  infant,  age  five  months,  scrubbed  Neglected  irifarit.  age  eleven  rtibhths.  with 
and  redressec^  in  christening  gown  after    hypopigmcnt'ation  of  perineum  associated 


death. 


with  long-slanding  diaper  ra.sh. 


Weeping,  secondarily  inrecled  diaper  rash  in  neglected  infant,  age  nine  months 
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The  Processes  of  Nonsexist  Thinking 
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Curriculum  Besigfi  Frqiect 
Women  Stydjes  Pre  jrarr. 
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:jvccr\Vi^ri    1-8::  University  of  Golorado 

Ketcfiam  30,  Campus  Box  325 
I  nr?  true  tor:     Susan  ijolton*  Boulder,  Coibradb  8G309 

Di?cirline:     vronen  Studies  .       '      r  * 

Crane  Level:      7"^-''   -  9"*^^  *      ;  '  . 

School:     rurbahk^  c'r.  Hifh. 

Forrti-it:  Introduc  Lidn/activi  liv->  rind  exc;  re  i  r*er/f  r  Imc  t  r^i  f./diccus-i^ji  or^ 
Time  Frame:     3  ^5-^inute  "class .  periods .  '  ^  ' 

Supplementary  materials:   ''V^inninf  _  Jus  tic^_  for.  All",  student  activity' 
#1^;student  activity  fr  2,   filmstrip  1  he  Sccr^'t  of  Goodasme.  a" 
roster  board  listinf  common  male  -and  r(.^in.ale  stereotypes. 

CCAi:   "The^purpose  of  these  -  teaching  st?ssldns  is .  to.  introduce  jr. 

hifh  Lochool   nfe  students  to  non-sexist  thinRinr  by.focusinf. 
on  stereotypes,   sociaO-iza-^     n,   se>:isn,   an-d .  non-sexist  lanruafe. 
The  method  of  intr-oducin^^    i.hls  topic  to  this  afe  .student/ 
rr^ust  consider  the  r^ced  for?,  active  :nvdlvem_ent  -^nd  ca.rtieii-'a- 
:         tion  by  the  students.     This  will  be  done   thrburh  .verbal  ..and 

non-verbal  a?  tx vi t i es  and  exercises ,  a  f i fms trip  ,^  and  discussion 
of  pers onal   experiences . 

CbdECTIViiiS  r  CRj  THIS  _UMT :     Students  will  •  . 

1.     Relate  personal  expcri  ences-^  to  the  process  of  social- 
ization and  to  sex-based  stereotypes, 

r.     Be  able  to  identify  sexist  l'^nru;i/ e  c\nd  lt?r^rr;  how  to  • 
change   it  to  non-sexist  l?^n^;u;:^  e .  '  .  * 

3.     Discuss . the.  definitions  of  words . assoc in  ted  with  non- 
sexist  thinking  (  stereotype  ^    -  of^inl  iza  t;  on  ,  se>:isT, 
'  discriminrdtion,  equality )  . 

•i .     -^^^^^-^  3.v.'are  of  sex-rol  e  s  tc- rr  o  ;  ypf  -  arid   reaHze  hov; 
ihesemay  prove  dc  trimeri  lal   in.  one's  fuiurc  .  Express 
flow  these  stereotypes  may  limit    *hcir  brtlcns  '^nd 
^-  opportun-ixios  in  the  future. 

*     !)iscovpr        v?ays   Ihcy  can  chhnf ^hf  i  r  own*  futures  by 
tryinr   to  adopt  a  more  non-sexist  lifestvle. 


CBJr.ClIVI.  2'tUdcnts  will  relate  personal    cxrericnces  the 

process  of^sdcicLJ  i  z'ation  and  to  r.ex-based  sterectvces. 

A.      1 I  ru^*  l.fvr*  wr^ote  var-ibu:.;   househulM  chore::   nn    ^ific  b3n-k- 
board, 

1 .     the  Inundry  ; 

? :     the  dishes  ^  "        ^     _  . 

•     l-'J^  y'ird  v{orX  * 

the  shopping  _  /  • 

5t      Lhe  c(50kin£-  ^  :  ' 

6 .     t.ak es  out   ihe  trash 
sets  the  t.able 

I  and  then  conducted  an  informal  survey  as  to 'v.-hc  rr^oct 

commonly  does  thcEC_  chore's  at  hor^c   (students  rro:-b*n.cec 
by  'raisinr   lHc  i  r- hands )  ,*  \  - 

1 .  boys  '  '  * 

2.  '...rir3G 

^.     rnoms  .  . 

5.'    b'pdthcrs      '         _i99.  BEST  eOPy  AVAILABLE;. 


BEST  eOPY  AVAILABLE 


rj.  •  Instructor  thori  conduc.xcd  a  di3cuj3i_bn  \v;ith   Lhc  otuderrta 
-  as  to  why  Th^.y_  fclt  certa  v.rere  predbniinan tiy*^ 

done  by  :males  and  certain  chores  w'ere-  done .  by  femaicsi 
The  results  of  thesurvey  on  household  chores  was' in 
accordance. witn  commonly  held  stereotypes  and  assumptions i 

1.  S  be  idolization  Process  : 

a.     T..*V.v.ahd  other  formi  of  media 
:  b.     childrens  toys 

•c.     people  (parents,   teachers,   friends,  etc.T 

2.  ^    StieriDb types  .  '  ^  . 

a.  w-dmen  as  nurturer^  »  domestics 

b.  men  work  outside  the  home^ 

^   \vomen  stay,  at  home       ;      "  ^  •  ^ 

e.^    insjrutxor  asked  fbr  students .  reactions  to  these  stereo- 
types, how  they  relate  to  their  'everyday  lives,  and  how 
they  can  relate  stereotypes  to  socialization. 


_  _gi  _  _    .  .__   _  _ 

As_a  fun  interim  betweec  dbaectivSs  1  and  2  I  askfed  the  students 

this  "brain  teaserr"_  .  ^  y 

A  boy  and  his  father, -  a -famous^ sur£ed  in  a 

terrible  car  wreck-  together.     The  father  died  in^t'-intLy - 
and  the  boy  was  rushed  _  tO;  the  hospi^^a  in-3n  ambulance. 
He  was  taken  to  the  emergency  surfery  room  where  the 
surgeon  walked  in  and  exclaimed,   "I 'can't  operate  on  this 
boy*  he's  my  son!!"     Who  is  the  sur^'eon?  (answer: 
the  mother) 

Instructor  then  read  a  poem  on  Elizabeth  Blackwell  '( attached) 
relating  the  problem  for  Women  wantin^^  to  enter  ^medical  'school 
-     the  turn  of   the  century. 


CBJhCi-IVh  ?:     Students  will  be  able  to  identify  se>;lst  lanruage 

and  ]  earn  how  to  change  that  to  non-se.^ist  lanfuafe. 


Instructor  wrote  sexist  transformation  sentancos  on  tHe 
bl acKboard , _  '  - 

!•  asked   the  Girl  Jcouts  to  man  the  barricaded 

2 .     Congressman  Jone-s  spoke  to  bUr  class  • 
3  .^'  'ih^  fisherman  caught  several  trout .  • 

'Ihe  kids  built  a  snowman  in  their  yard. 


was- 
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£i.    ^ludents  then  identified  where   Lhe  sexist  lanx  ua^ 
in  the  sentahces  and  offered  creative  nbn-sexist 
:     ,  al ternati vos ,   one  example 

1.     MAN   the  barricades  was  chanjred  to  PRCi-CU   ur  DhPtND 
_.'the  barricades. 
C.     This  activity  worked  well  for  the  studen-:s  because  it 
r^-ve  them  a  chance  to  f^ot  Involved  and  to  be-  creative. 

CBJEC'ilVh  3:     Instructor  and.  students  will  discuss   the  definitions 
of  wbrds  associated  _  with  non-sexist  thinking' 
(stereotype,   sbciaJ  izatidh,   sexi-m,   'iincriminat  Ibn, 
.;    equ2?lity )  .  ^  '  ' 

-Ai     instructor' passed  but  Student  Ac  tivity i  (attached). 

Students  :complf'tpd  the  activity  at   their  doskr  and  ihen 
returned  them  to  the  instructbr.     lhc  class  related  t^^e 
results  to  stereotypes  and  then  came  up  with  some  ideas 
as  to  what  they  felt  ether  stereotypes  were, 
Bi     instructor  passed  but  Sxudent  Activity  ff'2  (attached), 
^/^^'^^^ctor  then  read  each  descriptive  feature  and  had 
ai:l  the  students  respbnd  cbllec  ti  vely .     Ihis  exercise 
proved  to  be  both  fun  and  :4nf brrna tive  ^ 
■  .        .  .  "200-  one 


i;     Two  ^^irls^answereci^b  for  all  fe'ktures.  Which  led  to 

a  pood  froup  discussion  of  how  it  vvduld  be  much  better 
if  society  could  attach  'all  the  chrfracteristics  to 
both  TTiaies  and  females,   but^   as  the  class  consensus 
proved  to  us,   the  process  of  socialization  is  still 
strong-  enough  to  prove  that  stereotypes  of  male 
and  female  behavior  are  commonJy  held. 

IVE     :     Students,  will  become  aware  of  sex-role  stereotypes 

and  realize  how  th%se  mat  prove  detrimental  in  one's 
future.^   Students  will  express  how  these  stereotypes 
may  limit  their  options  and.  opportunities  in  the 
future  • 

Instructor  showed,  the  filmstrip  The  Secret  of  Go-odasme. 
Synopsis:;    The  Tilmstrip  presented  information  on 
stereotypes  and  socialization  in  -a  fun  and  informative 
way  and, at  an  appropriate  level,  for  this  age  ^roup.  ft 
was  about  two  boys  and  _  a-^.£irl__who  ymet  to  martians  from 
the  planet  Goodasme,     The.  inai^ians  showed  how  boys  and 
girls  can  be  socialized  thrrpugh  toys  and. media  to  conform 
to  sex-role  stereotypes.     The  martians.  also  explained 
what  stereotypes  arfe  ^nd  how  they  can  hurt  people^  'fhe 
children  came  tounderstand  that  it  is  better  to  believe 
everyone  shotild  be  treated  equal  (thus  the.name  of  the 
planet  --  Good  as  me^  everyone  is  as  "good"  as  everyone  • 
.else  and  no- stereotypes) .  _    '  ' 

Instructor,  and  •students_ then.' discussed  stereotypes  and 
socialisation  in  the  future  sense  and  in  terms  df  dis-  ^ 
.crimination.     The  students  realized  the  detrimental 
effects,  that  sexism  may  have  on  their  futures  and  espec- 
ially that  it  limits  the  opportunitiesfor  both  males 
an^  females ,     The  -instructor  used  examples  of  salary" 
differences  for  males  and  females  and  -lack  of ' promotion 
opportunities  which  women  often   face.     The  instructor 
also  explained  that  there  are. laws  to. combat  these  forms 
of  discrimination,   but  that  the  discriminali on  still 
exists. 

it  was  throupR  this  last  discus'sion .  that  I  felt  the 
goal  of  the  curriculum  uni  t  was  fullf illed.  Iz 
proved  effective  to  not  only  introduce  the  c^.tudents  to 
stereotypes  and  socialization,   but  to  haVe  them  re- 
late sexh^rn  to  their  own  liver,  jnnd  f'uttires.^ 

Vh  5:     Students  v?iii  discover  ways  they  can  change  their  ' 
own*  futures  by  trying  to  adopKa  more  non-sexist 
lifestyle  how.  «  ■  '  ^  J 

Instructor  conducted  a.  coh^ludihg  discussion  on  how 
the  student^  thought  they  could  change   things  in  the-i  r 
d.^ily  lives  to  be  more  nbn-sexist.  ^  \ 

1.     Have  boy^  and  girls  r.with  classroom,  chores  for  a  ^veek. 
?.     Have  everyone  at  home  trade  household  chores  for  a 
'week. 

3i     To   tell  people  when  they  kridw  a  sexist  .-iction  :s 
taking  place  and  to  talk  about  why  ifiey  think  it 
■  is  occurring^   _  ,  -  .  " 

a;  sociaJizgtion 
b.  r:tereotypos 


Tt:AeHiN-G 


ii     E  feit  one  of  the  Tnost_importan  in  teaching  jr. 

high;school  ag-e  students  was  to  keej;  the  classroonl  atmbsphere 
■  cohtrdlled,  ,yet  informaii_  it*  was  apparent  to  me  that 
the  students  were  more  comfortable  speakinf  openly  be::ause 
they  were  not  in  a  .restricted  lecture  situation.  Students 
wefre  free  .  to  comment  or  relate  personal  experiences '""when 
they_  felt  it  wa.s  important  to  the  discussion. 
2.     Another  important  consideration  when  teaching  this'afe  ^roup 
is  jthe  need  for_active  involvement  and  participation  by 
the  students.     The  use  of.lots'of  ac  tivitiei*,  and  a,  film- 
strip  were,  important  supplements  to  keeping  the  ^tu.dents 
interested  in  the  topic  ^,  *_  ■  * 

.3.     Finally ,  it  IS .  important  that  .the"  students  be  abl'e  to  * 

relate  the  t  opic  to  iheir  lives  and  personal  experiences  * 
It  is  also  helpful  tb_ talk  about  your  life  (at  school  or 
nt  home)  because-  it  minimizes  the  distance  betwfeen  you^  as  - 
an  instructor,  and  them,  as  students.         _    _       .  j 
*To  sort  of  ease  into  the  class  participation,  l/ 
began  with  activities";  where .  the  students  eould^e- 
spend  by  merely  raisinf  their  hands  and  then  pfb- 
gressed  into  more  individual  responses  and  open- 
froup  discussion  when  I  felt  the  students  were  mere 
at- ease  with  me  and  the  topic. 


NOTE  I 


An _in teres t3:n£  note^to  havin£  taught  three  different  classes 
which  v/ere  all  at  different  levels  was  .to 'see  the  variations 
in  interest  and  wiliih^hess  tQ^parti  cipate .     One  of  the  sectp.biis 
vas- a  developmentjil  readihg;  class  and       found  I  had  tc  push  a 
."little  harder  to  get  them,  involved.    :This  .could  be  te:cause 
their  class  was  much  smaller  (about      people}  and  because 
they  may  have  a  more  sli£h tly_ limi ted  vocabulary.     It  is 
therefore  important  to_ not. only  conoider  grade  and  age  level, 
but  also  intelligence  level. 
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2\pril,  1982 


Lesson  Plan  f br_  WirBt  3D4 


Instructor: 
pis.cipiine: 
Grade  Level 


Melissa  Gavehd 

Women  Studies 
8th_  Grade  English 
Burbarik  Junior  High 


Format :      Intrroduct  ioh/f  ilm/discussibh 

Time  frame:     45  minutes 

Supplementary  materials:'     "it_*s  My 
Choice,    Isn't  It?",   The  Fable  of  He 
and  She,   List  of  Alternatives  to 
Sexi.st  Language 


GOAL:      The  ^purpose  of  thds  curriculum  unit   is  t;o  suggest  changes  in 
students' . sexist  use  of  language  and  begin  to  eliminate  their 
stereotypic  sex  role  definitions. 


OBJECTIVES   FOR  THIS  UNIT:      Students  will/ 


2  . 
3. 


4. 
5  , 


know  hcpw  to.  relate,  their  daily  experiences  and  roles  to  issues 
in  sexism_ which  will  be  discussed; 

view  a   film  which  c±ia:3IaYigesi  stereotypic  roles-of  rttales  and  f etna le< 
consider  that  the  words  used  fo^  job  occupations  have,  attitudes 
and  assumptions  attached^o"  them  which  influence  the] 
choices ,  ,  . 

arialyire  non-stereotypic  sentences  and  discuss  studefit  reactions 
to  nbn-traditional^  gender  assignment. 

learn  hbh-sexist  alternatives  to  sexist  words.  ' 


iir  career 


OBJECTIVE.  1:      Students  will  know  how  to  relate  their  daily  experiences 
roles. to  issues   in  sexism  which  will  be  discussed^ 


and 


Students  will  be  given  a  _cbpy  of  "It*s  My  Choice, 
1:  a  guide  to  identify  stereotypic- beliefs 

2.     PiS  a  tool   for  students  self-evaluation  before 
of  He  and  She 


Isn't  Jt?" 
viewing  The  Fable 


2. 
^3. 


As 
a  . 


Instrpctor  will  ask  f  or  -  responsiss  and  comments  about  the  results 
of  "It's  My  Choice,    Isn '  t   It?"  •  ,,  -         .  ^ 

a  method  to  demonstrate  and  identify  sex  role  decisions 
our:   language  is  a  major  part  of  bur  learning  and  work 
experience  ,  '  .  ^ 

we  'learn  attitudes   from  the  language  people  around  as  use 
v?^ysi    it^becoraes  a  socializing^  agent  which  influences 
behavior  ' 

when  we  look  at   lafi^uage  w^  can  examine  the  assumptions  and 
attirtiades   in  society 

T^one  of  us   invented  language  and  it   is  not  anyone's   fault  " 
that  women  and  men  use  sexist  .language  but   it  xs\  important 
that  we  look  at  language  to  identify  stereotypes  ^ 
an  opportunity;  to  define  the  word  '-'g.terebtype  •' 
an  bpportunity  to  write  the  definition  of  stereotype  bn  the 
blackbbard   from  Webster's  S'eventhr   Collecflate  Dictibhary  ' 
a,   "Sbmethihq  conforming  to^ a* fixed  or  general  pattern;  a 

standara^ed  mental  picture  held  in  common  by  members _of  a 
•  ■  grbup  and  representing  an  over--simplif ied  opinion,  affec1:ive 
attitude  or  uncritical  judgment." 


OBJECTIVE  2: 
/ 


Stud_ents  will  view  a  fiim  which  cftallaige.s  sterebtypic  rbles 
bf  females  and  males. 
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fi.      'Iti^ti-uc^t^br  will  show  The  Fable  &jg^ie— and'  She 

"       h  /^.^  P^ff^^tibn  she_wii^  preview  the .  f iJlTbef ore  ihk  iativity 
D.     Students  will  be  asked  to  discuss  the  irolSs  of  the  cha^aSteri  in 
the  stbry>   and  compare  them  to  their  own.  families . 


OBJECTIVE  3:     Students  will  consider  that  words  used   for  job  occupations 
have  attitudes  and  assumptions  attached  to  them  which  in- 
fluence their  career  choices.'^ 

i^:     Instructor  Will  have  students/visualize  a  person  they  associate  with 
these  six^careers:      f iref ight^er ,   medical  doctor,    nurse,  preschool 
teacher,   high  school  principal,  receptionist/secretary 

1.  As  a  method  to  determine  which  jobs  are  for  men  only,  for 
women  only  or  for  either  sex 

2.  As  a.  method  to  determine  the  Sajority  view  a  public  show  of 
hands  may  be  requested. 

B.     Instructor  will  ask  the  students   if ^here  are  "natural"  skills 

needed   for  the  careets  which  were  described  as  being  ipprop^iate 
for  one  sex  only  f  f  j- ^t^j.  j.a 

1.     As  a  method  to  determine  if  the  jobs  are  stereotyped  by 
language  assumptions 

a.  DO  Our  attitudes  and  assumptions  about  sex^roles  determine 
why  girls  or  boys  wouldn't  choose  a  particular  career-? 

b.  Do  you  think  our  assumptions  about  the  words  used  to 
name  jobs   in  bur  language  determine  what  you  Will  br 

-  ^  will  not  db?     Cbuld  this  be  harmful?     Why?     why  hbt? 

OBJECTIVE  4:     Students  will  examine  non-fetereotypic  sentences  and 

discuss  their  reactions  to  non-traditional  gender  assignment .4' 

A.  The  following  sentences  will  be  put  on  a  transparency  and  ■ 
shown  to  the  class  bn  an  bverhead  projector. 

1.     As  a  method  tb  present  stereotypic  assumptions 

a .  He   is  pretty. 

b.  uncle  Harry  had  a  baby. 

c.  The  surgeon  put  bn  her  mask. 
The  babysitter  raised  his  voice. 

B.  A  discussion  will  be  Used  tb  pbint  out  how  we  assign  sexist 
gender  meanings  to  particular  words. 

OBJECTIVE  5:     Students  will  learn  hOn-sexist  alternatives  to  sexist 
words . 

A.     The  students  will  be  given  a  list  of  alternatives  to  sexist 
language 

1.     As  a  tbbl  for  eliminating  their  sexist  way  of  speaking.  ' 
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NOTES 


"It's  My  ehoice.    Isn't   It?"^day's  Chariging  nolks-  Pin 
Approach  to  Non-Sexist  Teaeb4nq   (Washington,   B.C.:     The  National 
Fburidatibn  for  the  Improvement  of  Education,   1974),  p;33. 

^Eliot  Noyes  Jr;,  ^t^e  Fable  of  He  arid_She.  1974; 

A  film  on  the  mythical  island  Of  Baramel,   the  Ha^dybars  and  the 
iMushamel  have  clearly  defined  male  and  female  roles  until  an  unusual 
event   forces  both  sexes  to  assume  different  tasks  to  survive  Rs 
a  result,   they  discard  some  old  assumptions,   come  to  some  new  con- 
clusions about  being  themselves  and  live  even  more  happily  everafte 
Animated.      It  is  available  from,  the  Denver  Public  library. 

3 

Doug  Thompson,  fts_Bgys,  Become  Men:  Learning  New  Male  Rol^ 
iDenver:  Institute  for  Equality  in  Education,  Unvi  of~eoro~~iir 
Denver,   1980). p. 30  '  '' 

4 

Thompson,    p. 23; 

^  _   V 

^The  List  of  Alternatives  to  Sexist  Language  "2ihas.  nb  traceable 
source-.     This   is  a     problem  in  developing  curriculum  units,  thus 
It   IS  important  and  helpful  to  cite  referferices. 
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)    It's  My  Choice,  Isnl  It? 

What  do  you  feel  it  means  to  be  male  or  fema/a?  Check  off  everything  on  the  list  that  you 
feel  applies  to  you.  Add  any  other  things  that  ydU  feel  boys  only  should  do  or  girls  only 
should  do. 


Boys  Dhly: 


Girls  Only: 


E3ecause  I  am  a  boy,  I  would  not 

  cook 

  knit 

^  wash  dishes 


—  help  my  mother  around  the  house 

—  wear  a  dress  in  a  play 


Because  I  arn  a  girl,  J  would  not 

-  wear  curlers  in  front  of  a  boy 

 dress  like  a  man  in  a  play 

 climb  a  tree 

~  wear  a  tie 


CP/ 


  hit  a  girl 

 kiss  my  father 

 wear  beads  or  jewelry  * 

 .  babysit 

 back  out  of  a  fight 

 carry  a  purse 

—- — --  ask  a  girl  to  pay  for  fier  own  way 
on  a  date 

,  like  a  girl  on  the  honor  roll 


play  baseball 

beat  a  boy  rit  a  sport  or  game 
_  try  to  join  a  boys  club  or  tenrii 
._  hit  aJ)oy 


—  kiss  i7iy  mother 

—  get  in  a  fist  fight 
_  get  a  crew  cut 


 _  build  a  t)irdhouse 

 field  [he  doer  for  a  boy 

 1  pay  for  my  ticket  on  a  date 


XjlS  Femirusl  Press.  Old  Wpsfnury  N  v  .  l 
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Sexist 


man  . 


manpower 
man-made 


forefaihers  or  fathers 


brotherhood 


Miss 
Mrs 

Mrs  Jack  Jbhbs 

tjtrni.jn;  fireman,  etc. 
(J  i.jirf^uifi 

girl  (as  synonvrii  for  adUlt  for7ialo) 
iht:  little  woman 

weak  fir  sex 
I  III"  otd'lady 

.jijrfK)rc'S5,  cJviatrix,  heiress 

lady  iiwyer,  lady  doctor 
f::jfi  .md  his  world 
runny  ind 

tfit)  farrnor  and  fiis  wife 
lud  Johnson  and  his  wife 

tf)e.of  f  k:e  gtrl 


rii.jilfiian- 


ALTEaNATIVES  T0  SEXiST  LANGUAGE 

P^'itor  or  Non-Sexist 
person 

human  being 
people 

worrieh  and  men 

hUrhah  eriorcjy 
manufactured 
made  by  men  and  women 

proi:Ur5drs  ^ 

ancestors 

forepersons 

amity 
unity 

community 

the  community  of  people 
Ms 

Ms  M.uy  JoiM  ', 
Mary  JornT. 

.  •  niff)erT>on.  firri.icrr.on.  salesperson 

cfiairf;''rsr)o 

won'.jo 
person 
indivKJ^.il 


niitMor,  aviator,  heir  ' 
icion'X  fiffid  an  "ess"  ending) 

lawyer,  rloc  tor 

p<Hjpio  iiruj  ifu.'ir  world 

hufTnj'ikihd 

the  f.irrners,  the  farming  couple' 


Svpiember  1972 


Mary  and  Tod  Johnson  (or  reverse)  or  ^/.ry  Jones  an-  Tec 
Johnson  (or  reverse) 

tlic  sec.retafy 
tfie  vvofn.jn  in  the  office 
Mary  or  Ms.  Jones 
the  (  lent  al  staff  person 

fTiail  person 
ftuiil  carri(;r 


i  hicK.  broad,  babe 
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ALTERNAtiVES  TO  keXlil  LSMGUAGE  (Snt  d) 
Sexist 

-I\j5:  Mary   Kyle,  wife  of  Earle  Kylo  *:„ui 
publisher  of  the  Twm-C+f^^ 

spinster,  old  maid 

directed  by  the  wife  of  r-ao:Tse  Tung 

DFLlidies 

manhood 

proving  his  manlinoss  ' 

worn  en's  jib 
women's  libbers 
iibhcrs 

the  Uwly,  viv^K  ious  Mrs.  G  ,n,ihi 

Doris  teSKu;  h,  V^n  Brius^':   -o-.n,  m.;^^^,,: 

AM;eij.;  LdHi.iri  ji.;  wh.j:         -jc-ot.lr  "  •> 

Tho  studoni  .  .  .  h,. 


Hotter  or-t^n  Siixi^i 

woman  or  unmarned  wo-nan 

^i-rected  by  Chion,  Ch.n:.  ^^,„:t,e  Tung 

women  tladies  is  a  v.:^e  l.uM.  word) 
p<.'rsonhood 

f^"Jving  hishurnanness 

w>.nr:n-sl.hpraiH,r).h,:^,^  -  rnov.:'n(.nt 
women's  liberationists.  f:-.n,sic, 
wiHucn  m  the  v;omen''^  r- 

woman,  porsori.  mdivKJu^     ,r  h,.;  n  In..) 

vv(.iri.m.  parser.,  .rulivid;.  :    or  lu;,  n.-M.^- 

Gandhi 
Am-lia  Earh;,':  did  w!i.^: 


:-":if  W(jr. 
(r()uali!y  oulw-jighs  (jrj'v 
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Women  in  World  -War  II 
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by  Kelly  Arm  Wiifeerinri 


LESSON  PLAN  FOR  20th  CENTURY  AMERICAN  HISTORY-^Wditien  in  World  War  II 


Instructor:  Eloise  Timmons 
Grade  Levels  10th,  11th, '12th 
School:  Fairview  High  School 


Format:  Lecture/Discussion/Film 
Time  Frame:'  two  50-mihute  periods 


GOAL:   The  purpose  of  this  curriculum.  unit_ is  to  change  students* 

perception  of  the  role  af  women  in  American  sdcie ty^.wi th  an 
emphasis  on  the  role  women  played  during  World  War  II. 


OBJECTIVES:   Students  will 

1 .  Be  given  a  background  on  issues  concerning  women  and  work. 

2.  Know^^that  women  were  an  integral  and  needed  part  of  the  war 
effort^ 

3i  Learn  about  the  contributions  made  by  women  during  World  War  II. 
4.  Be  able  tp  make  a  connection  between  issues  of  concern  to 
working  women  of  the  19^0s  and  working  women  of  today. 


OSJEeTiVE  1 


Students  will^be  given  a  background  on  issues  concerning 
women  and  work. 

A.  Women  have  always  worked--bqth  inside  and  outside  the  home. 

B.  instructor  will  present  fa-cts  on  inequities  in  the  workplace 
for  contemporary  womeni(i)  *  " 


OBJECTiVE  2 


Students  will  know  that 
part  of  the  war  effort. 
Mobilizing  industry  after  Pearl 
actual  fighting. 


women  were  an  integral  and  needed 
Harbor  was  as  important  as  the 


1.  As.men  were  drafted^  a  critical  labor  shortage  emergi^d; 
:     a  labor  vacuum  that  could  only  be  filled  by  women .C/2j 

2.  "We  are  facing  a  national  emergency^"    ^ 

3.  -There  was  a  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  male  employers  to 
hire  women  workers.(3) 

a.  ' 


Students  are  asked  to  list  possible  reasons  employers 
discussion  follows  oh  the  validity-  of  these 


gave  for  not  hiring  women. 


B 


The  term 
World  War 


A  class 
excuses^  _ 

One  public  af fairs  pamphle t  from  the  period  stated, 
"A  backward  look ' shows  that  we  got  a  late  start. 
Factory  operators  did  not  realize  at  firs.t  the  necessi- 
ty for  employing  women  and  they  were  reluctant  to  do 
do  'SO.  .Experience  "had  to  convince  them  that  wojneh 
could  do  •men's  work*  .'"(J^) 

•Womanpowet^' was  used  to  describe  the  woman  worker  in 
II.  ' 


The  goyerriiTient  realized  that  women,  were  essential,  to  the 
war  effort  and  _  subsequently  produced  a  number  of  propagajida 
bocks.  One  said^   "Women  by  themselves  cannot  win  this  war. 
But  quite  certainly  it  cannot  be  won  without  them."  (5) 
A  great. number  of  women  were  affected. by  the  sudden 
availability  of  war^  jobs,   (see  Appendix  1) 
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3*  Extensive  trkiriirig  was  heeded  for  new  workers  with 
rid  experience  in  industrial  worki  * 

a.  Peacetime  policies  of  diserimihation  sudden/y 
were  a  de  trirrient  in  wartime  i  ^ 

b.  "We.  are  having  a  national  emergency.   The  war  is  still 
to  be  won.     We  are  s.hort  in  various  manpower  areas 
because  _we_  have  lumped  all  women  int6  a  category  and 

_  excluded  them  by  tradition  from  those  fields. "^6) 

C.  A  massive  propagajida  effort  was  necessary  to  encourage  women 
to  enter  the  work  force;  newsreels^  movies,-  pai^phlets, 
speeches,  etc.  were  all  used..  .  * 

1.  Gall  to  patriotism;   "I.wish  for  you  this  job  1  have  had. 
First j  .  so  that  ybU  will  Know  the  immeasurable  joy  of  "making 
something  to  hel^  liefeat  fascism .     And  second^  so  that  you^ 
will  have  your  e^es  opened  to  one  thing  freedom  lovers  must 
learn  when  the  war  is  won:   that  the  soft  hand  and  the  soft 
answer  turrieth_away  nothing;   that  we  must  destroy  C7) 

;  '  oppression  if  freedom  is  not  to  perish  from  this  earthi " ( 1942) 

2.  An  appeal  to^ self- interest  was  probably  more  successful^  : 
War  Jobs  offered  women  the  highest  pay  of  their  lives  and* 
most  of  these  women  workers^  like  today,  had  to  work  and 
needed  the  money. 


OBJECTIVE  3:   Students  will  learn  about  the  contributions  made  by 
 women  during  Iftforld  War  II .  _  _  ^ 

A.  Women,  as  was  traditional.,  put  in  many  hours  of  volunteer 
work.  '  ' 

.  1.  At  this  onset  qt  the  war,  women  were  not  being  employed  in 
war  industries  ^but  they  still  w^ ted  _ 
2.  Women  worked  at  canteens,  packed  medica^  supplies  at  the 
Red^Sross,  wrote  letters  to  lonely  G . I. • s |  and  worked  with 
their  clubs  at  yarious^roje 

B.  The  greatest  contribution  of  women,  however,  was_ in  industry. 

j.  Women  took  to  these  jobs  quickly  and  dispelled  any  fears 

about  their  ability  to  perform.  ^ 
•  ,/2,  Industries  previously  closed  to  women,  suddenly  were 

employing  a  lot  of  them,  (see  Appendix  2) 
3-  Women  were  employed  in  aircraft  assembly  plants,  mines, 

steal  mills^  etc. 
4.  The.  chief  advantage  of  these  untradi tidrial-  jbbs--the  money* 

C.  Women,  although  no t^  combat  units,  were  in  the  military. 

1.  The  branches  of  the  service  created  auxiliary  units  for 
women.  (9) 

2.  Women  were  desperately  needed  as  nurses; (10) 

3-  Women  also  served  as  pilots  in  the  Air  Force^ '  Their  unit 
was  called  the .Women's  Airforee  Service  Pilots  (WASPs) 
and/nearly  1100  American  women  flew  for  the  unit.  38 
di^^ji^i^  service..     The  unit  was  disbanded  after  the  war, 
though--primarily  because  of  the-  resist^ce  it  encountered 
from  men. ( ii) 
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OBJECTIVE  4:  Students  will  be  able  to;  m        a  connection. be tWeeri _ of 
issues  of  concern  to  work        women  of  the  1940s  arid 
to''  working  woiPcn  Qf  today  .  <•  '        "  ^ 

Ai  Instructor  will  ask  students  what  the  problems  of  wdrkirig 
women  are  today.   

B.  instructor  will  compare  issues  raised  with  the  prdbierns  of  ' 
working  women^in  WWII.     .  - 

1.  Women  were  not  getting  equal  pay.     Men  usually  were 
paid  much  more  for  the,  same  work .     In  one  Wdmen's 
Bureau  survey  taken  during  the  warj  78  .out  of  132 

New  Jersey  war  industries  paid  lower  beginning  rates  for 
women  th^  for  merii^    And,   the  government  had  an  official 
policy  (jtist  like  today)  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Today,  women  get  590_for  every  dollar  a  man  makes, (12).  . 

2.  Day  care  was  a  hot  issue.     The  goyemment  made  Idts  of 
promises  to  working  mothers  but  the  first  prd^ects  did 
not  even  get  underway  until  spring  of  19^3.     At  peak 
•operation,   the  child  centers  aided  only  1-30,000  children.  (13) 

3.  Women  were  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  encouragement  they 

^       _      got  when  they  attempted  to  break  into  untraditidnal  fields. 

C.  "The  Post-War  Dilemma" --women  were  pushed  out  of  the  wdrk  force- 
after,  the  war  was  ended.   

1.  Employers  had  to  find  some  way  to  justify  their*  actidns 
so  they  said  women  couldn't  handle  the  jobs. 

a,  -  Students  are  asked  to  think  o  we     _  " 

have  about  women  and  how  these  stereotypes  limit 
the  kinds  of  jobs  that  are  open  to  women. 

b.  Instructor  leads  discussion  on ' the  validity  of  these 
stereotypes.         _  ^  * 

2.  Wdmen  didn't  want  to  leave  their  jo-bs.     A  Womeri^  s  Bureau 
survey  found  tha,t  75-80%  of  new  female  industrial  workers  • 
wanted  td_  cdritiriue  their  war  jobs".     But  they  were  pushed 
out  td_make  rbdm  for.  the  returning  veterans  .(14) 

D.  "Rdsie  the  Riveter"  will  be  shown  to  highlight  the  problems 

of  working  wdl^eri  during  the  war  and  during  the  post-war  period  .(15) 
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Appendix  1  ^  -^^^  4far-xspeu'ercy' 

WiDMEN  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE 

March  1940  i3 .840 , 000  ' 

April  1944  ;  .  .  .  13*449*066 

April  1947   .  .16,323,000 


*Katherine  Glover,  Women  at  Work  in  Wartime .  Tnpw  Yorki  PtitDlia  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  19^3 )  .  P .  5 ;  '. 


Appendix  2 

WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  ONE  EXAMPLE 

employment  trends  in  an  aircraft  assembly  plant 

^  TOTAL  .  WOMEN 

November  1940  ^J^^  qqq  q 

^fovember  1941  20  ,600  .300  ^ 

December  1941 .... .24*600  900 

April  1942.  ......  .25,700  ........  .3600  - 

November  1942 . . . . . 24, 000 . .  ....13,500 

*U.S.  Census  figures  .  S 


History  of  Women  In  the  United  Stat^ 
During  the  1950 's 
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SKrL'ls'^nclnS! 

Materials  Include.,     lecture  outline  .clippings  from .  magazines , 

charts,  graphs  arid  discussion  questions  "  ' 

Rationale:  '  ' 

framework  to  analyze  the  cuT-rnnt  ^  ^ 

in  -their  lives.  current  position  of  women  and  the  forces 

Goals :  ^  '  . 

1.  I  wpt  students  to  understand  that  there  was  a  nhan*«  +^  4-^-  ' 

2.  1  warit  students  to  understarid  what  th°  cuitnral  iHssi  s 

~^^n,  t«  19J..*  m  th.  ii.it*  »«-  p"Kj°' 

.Lr^^  lilJKu-  |i~ 
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LectufG  Outline  I 


I._  World. War  II 

A.  Need  for  worn  en  to  bis  in  the  labor  force  in  increasing  huinb^fs  ' 

B.  Ladies'  magazines  call  for  women  and  sanction  wdineh  woidcihg 

C.  There  is  an  Increase  in  women's  participation  in  the  labor 
force    (Chart  i^can  be  used  here_tp  make  point  clear) 

D.  Women  filled  all  types  of  dobs.,  ladies'  magazines*  pictured 
wdmeil  wbrkiiig  with;  heavy  machinery  and  filling  positions  in 
government.   (Magazine  clippings  and  be  used  to  make  clear 
any  of  these  points) 


II .  Post-  'WII  ^ 

A.  Women  fired  so  men  could  have  jobs  - 

1.  aircraft  companies  fired  800^000  women^ 

2.  "women  were  fired  at  a  rate  ?5%  higher  than  men? 

B.  Women  didn't  want  to  go  home,  wanted -to  continue  working, 
therefore  many  women  eventually  moved  into  clerical  and  other 
jobs  open  to  women.     (Ch^ts  2  and  3  can  be  used) 

III.  Women's  Bilmma— Sonfiict  in  Women's  Lives 

A.  Women^s  sphfefe  had  expanded  to  include  home  and  Work  outside  . 
tjie  home  which  created  a  conflict  in  women  ^s  lives 

B.  No  luHic  reco^ition  of  conflict  until  19^7  with  publication 
of  article  in  Life  entitled  "American  Woman's  Dilemma"? 
thesis  of  artifcle  was  that  women  were  confused  about  their 
traditional  piace  and  the  reality*  of  work  outside  home 

and  after  kids  rere  raised  there  was  little  opportunity  for  them 
to  find  work  outside  the' home,  this  conflict  made  women  unhappy 

IV.  Public  fiebate  Concerning  the  Reason  for  Women's  Urihappinfess 
Divided  into-  Two  damps 

A.  Antif eminists 

1,  Ferdinand  Lundberg  and  Matynia  Farnham,  Modern  Woman;  The 

Lost  Sex^    _  _  .       _        _  _ 

a.  authors  believed,  problem  was  that  ^omeh  were  leaving  the 
home  and  it  was  becpmlhg  less  important 

b.  women,  trying  to_  be  like  men  by  working  outside  the  home 

c.  sblutibh  to  problem  was  to  revitalize  the  home,  to  make  it 
important  again  i  jxrpposed  a.  program  "to  restore  prestige 
to  roles  of  wife  and  mpther"5 

d.  urged  government  campaign  to  improve  family  which  included 
^cash  subsidies  foT  women  if  they  bore  more  kids  and  annual 
rewards  for  women  good  in  child  rearing 

2.  Another  attack  on  wbmeni  to.force  them  back  into  the  home, 
came  from  those  who  attacked  the_ curriculum  of  colleges 

a.  they  were  opposed  to  women  having  the_  same  curriculum  as 
^^^j  ."^^^^^  ^  curriculum  for  women  only* 

b.  believed  that  if  men  and  women  were  given  the  same  curriculum 
^"^.yP^^^  P^^Y^  "^^^*^  men  were  better  in  areas  requiring 
abstract  thinking,  so  if  women  were  given  the  same  curriculum 

-  they  would  fail, ^  believed  women  were  less  smart. 

c.  also  believed  that  college  masculinized  women  and  "cut  ^ 
women  off  from  their  true  idenity.  as  wives  and  mothers",^ 
they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  c pi le^' women  bore  fewer  ' 
children  than  other  Hbmen  and  this  is  what  made  them  unhappy 
they  believed 
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;a.-    lyrm  White  of  Mills  College  felt  wismeri  should  study 
"Ciaramics I .  textiles*  weaving^  ieathervfbfk  arid  flower 
arrangement "° 

3.    Antifeminists  believed  Seri"s  and  women's  spheres  should  be 
opposite  and  remain  seperate,-  no  middle  ground^  a  woian 
couldn't  be  married  and  have  a  career  or  haVe  kids  arid  a 
career 

4;    Antifemistls  ideas  were  accepted  because  people  wanted  a 
B.  Feminist^  "^^^^  ^^""^  °^  ^^"^  Piaci"^ 

Elizabeth  Nottingham's  analysis  and  SblUtibnl  choices  for 
women  working  outside  home  greater  after  WWH  which  led  to 
a  conflict  between  women's  two  lifestyles,  women  disconteHt 
because  of  the  changing  definition  of  her  role,  solution 

'S?h^°nl^S'l^°f  ■,5f?,'^^^^'^^^°"  °^  """"^"i^  ^^^^  ^^^^  included 
both  outside  fulfillment  and  the  fanliylO 

2.  Mira  Komarovsky  felt  problem  arose  out  of  different 
messages  rec el vai  by  girls  and  boys,  girls  told  to  get' good 
grades  -tat  not  to  be  smarter  thari  boys,  girls  go  to  college 

.  cut  don  t  use  college ^ucation  to  move  on  to  a  career 
_     She  also  believed  conflict  was  in  all  women  not  just  deViants^^ 

3.  Feminists  saw  solutions  in  child  cafe,  nurseries,  group  plans 
for  housed eanlng  and  .cooking  and  women  working  outside  the  * 

U.    Life.articie  suggested  women  work  out  their  own  solutions 
and  this  is  what  they  did 

V      Post-War  Domestic  Revival    (magazine  clippings  may  be  used  here) 
^-    j^-iies  Home  Jouriml  (Feb.  19^+3),  person  wrote  "most  iSiJortant 
postwar  job;  ..  to  make  it  cheaper,  safer,  easier,  and  more 
emotionally  rewarding  for  most  married  women  to  have  three 
■  and  1930^3^-13  ■  """"^^  mistakes  of  the  1920 '.s 

^'    theirs^rf's"^!^"  college  womel^in  the  1950 's  failed  to  receive 

C.  Birth  of  thiSd  child  doubled  and  birth  of  fourth  child  tripled^S 
magazines  show  large  families,  and  women  caring  for  children 

D.  Move  to  home  in  suburbs,  from  2^4-^  to  33.?  of  population 
1.    here  women  care  for  their  homes 

.2.    women  alone  most  of  the  day  and  had  little  int..raction  with 
people  while  husband  working    (account  of  a  typical  day  of 
a  housewife  may  be  read  here) 
3.    Hen  represent  family  in  outside  world,  earH  a  living  and  deal 
with  people  and  things    (magazine  clipping) ,  women  stay  home 
and  give^ emotional  support  to  the  family,    „tfe  was  to  male e 

E  "  ^JiHr^  M  *°  ^^^^"^  ^^^"S  in  mean,  cxtfel  world 

h.     Fsminine  Mystique- 

1.    definition:    glorification  of  the  traditional  female  rble^^ 
tmay  use  magazines  here) 
^    ^.     "Over  and  over  women  heard  .  .  .  that  they  could  desire  nb 

greater  destiny  than  tb  glory  in  their  own  feminity.  Experts 

°li  *°  =atch  a  man  and  keep  him,  .  .  .  how  to  cbpe 

w.th  sibling  rivalry  and  adolescent  rebellion,  how  to  buy  a 
a  dishwasher,  bake  bread,  cbok  gourmet  snails,  and  build  a 
swimming  pool  with  their  own  hands;  how  to  dress,  look,  arid 
act  more  excitirigj  how  tb  keep  their  husbarids  from  dyirig  yourig 
arid  their  soris  from  growirig  iritb  deliriquerits;    They  were 
taught  to  pity  the  neurotic,  unfeminine,  unhappy  women  who  ' 
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J^"*"^  ^^.^^.Pf«^s.°^_Phy^ici?ts  or  presidents.    They 'learned 
th^t  truly  feminine  women  do  not  want  careers^  higher  idncitior.or 
political  rights  ;   ;  _;_Aii  they  had  id  do  was  de\?5te  their 
^iJfl^^o^.^^^liest  girlhood  to  finding  a  husband  and  bearing  • 
children."!?  ' 
y.     "Millions  of  women  lived  their  lives  in  the  image  of  those 
pretty  pictures  of  the  American  sabarban  housewife,  kissing 
their  husbands  goodbye  in  front  of  the  picture  window,  depositing 
their  stationwagbnsful  of  children  at  school,  and  smiling  as 
they  ran  the  new  electric  waxer  over  *e  spotless  kitchen  floor 
They -baked  their  own  bread,  sewed  their  own  and  their  children's 
qloths,  kept  their  new  ij^sfai.ng  machines  and  dryers  running  ail 
.  day.    They  changed  the  sheets  on  the  beds  twice  a  week  inst-ad 
of  once,  took  the  rug-hooking  class  in  adult  education,  and'  ' 
pitied  their  poor  frustrated  mothers,  who  had  dreamed  of 
having  a  career.    Their  only  dream  was  to  be  perfect  wives  and 
mothers;  their  highest  ambition  to  have  five  children  and  a 
^eautiful  'iouse,  their  only  fight  to  get  and  keep  their  husbands. 
They  had  no  thought  for  the  unfeminine  problems  of  the  world 
outside  the  home;  they  wanted  the  men  to  make  the  major 
decisions.    They  gloried  in  their  role  as  women,  and  wrote 
_         proudly  on  the  census  blank:    "Occupation:    housewife  "1° 

mny  Hom^  were  not  satisfied  to  be  in  the  home  only,  ail  classes, 
Shhi'^       "^f everythirig  women  a^^jupposed  to  do~ 
hobbies,  gardening,  pickling,  canning. .being  very  social  with  my 
neighbors,  joining  committees,  running  PTA  teas.    I  can  do  it  ail 
!nl  J.H^^^^H.         it  doesn't  leave  you  anything  to  think  about-- 
any  feeling^  of  who  you  are^  I  never  had  any  career  imbitions. 
All  I  wanted  was  to  get  married  and  have  four  children,^  J  iove 
the  kids  and  Bob  and  my  home^  There's  no  problem  you  ^even  " 
put  a  name  to.    But  I'm  desperate.    I  begin  ta  feel  I  ^ve  no 

^"'^^  putter-on  of  pants 
and  a  bedjnaker,  somebody  who  can  be  called  on  when  you  want 
something.    But  who  am  i?"^9  " 

VI.    Women  Also  Worked  Outside  the  Home  During  the  1950's 
A.    Working-class  Women 

1.  these  women: were  not  affected  as  drastically  by  the  cultural 
ideal  putting  women  in  the  home' 

2.  these  women  of ten  had  no  choice  between  home  or  employment, 
01  ten^ forced  to  work  €or  wages  because  of  family's  financl'ai 
situation-io         this  had  been  the  case  in 'working-class 
families  for  many  years 

3.  the  greater  madority  of  the  working-class  women  who  were  employed 
enjoyed  working  •  ^ 

a.     Besides  M  domestic  revival,  middle-  and  upper-class  women  entered 
tne  job  market    (may- use  chart  1  and  ^f)  ' 
1.     work  because  of  inflation  and  rising  living'  expectations 
d.     women  s  earnings  often  bought  luxuries 

3.     women  also  find  personal  rewani  in  working;  satisifaction  with 
themselves,  social  cprapanioriship  and  a  sense  of  indep  :dence  " 
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CIcricoi  wo/l<crs 


Operblivci 


Service 

(e«cepf  houieh6ld) 


Pio/c»»fonol 
workers 


'tin 


Household 
workers 


Soles  workers  * 


Fofmcri, 
form  ioboren 


Monogcrs, 

otficioU, 

propriclors 


Croifi  wo  kcrs, 
fdrewonieri 


Loborers 
(except  form) 


•Leis  ihon  rod  bob 


^  ^  ^  ^ 

4-^  4^ 


Htt 


1111  11 


Eoch  lymbbl  reprcsenii  !?sb.000 


^3 


Flgur*  2 
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7.  AhnaaJ  Growth  in  LaBor  force  of  iVomeh  ohd  t^en,  1947^68 
>     the  important  advances  in  erriplbyrrieht  that  women  have  made 

since  VVarid  War  ii  are  brought  out  clearly  by_compan-ng  for  men 
\  and.womcn  the  average  numbers  in  the  labor  force  in  1947  and 

1968,  Such  a  comparison  shows  that  the  number  of  women  in  the 
^civilian  labor,  force  increased  by  75  percent  (from  16.7  to  29.2. 

mlllioa),  while  the  number  of  "men  rose  only  is  percent  (frorn 

42.7  to: 49.5  million),  (chart  G).  Consequently,  in  1968  women 
-  were  37  percent,  of  the  total  civilian  labor  force  compared  with- 

only  28  percent  in  1947.  ^ 


EHPLOynaiT  HAS  IHCRlASEb  FASTER  THAN  MEN  S 


^  Growth  of  the  Labor  Force,  b/ Sex,  1947-68^) 


iL7  J.Jt.r>^-L',; 


•J » 


•  t- 


^ivH?^;i^'"°  1960      1862      1964     1^  im 
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Account  of  a  Typical  Day  of  a  Housewife 


I  get  up  al-t  A  M  and  put  on  coffee  and  cereal  for  breakfast  and  go 
down  to  tbe  basement  to  put  clothes  into  the  washing  machine. 
When  I  comc^up  _dress  Teddy  (1  1/2)  and  put  him  in  his  chair. 
Then  I  dress  Jim  (3  1/2)  and  serve  breakfast  to  him  and  to  my 
husband  and  feed  Teddy. 

While  my  husband  looks  after  the  children  I  go  down  taget  the 
clo^hesjout  of  the  machine  and  hang  them  on  the  line.  Then  I  come 
MP  and  have  my  own  breakfast  a/tcr  my  husband  leaves.  From 
then  on  trie  day  is  as  fbllbws: 

Breakfast  dishes,  clean  up  kitchen.  Make  beds,  clean  the 

apartment.  Wjpe  up  bathroom  and  kitchen  floor.  Get  lunch  * 

vegetable  ready  and J3^u^^^^  on  to  bake  for  lunch:  Dress  both  ^ 

childrcji^m-outdtwr  ck^thes.  Do  my  food  shopping  and  stay  out 

with  chddreh  till  12.  Return  and  undress  children,  wash  them  up 

for  lunch,  prepare Junch,  food  Teddy  and  put  him  to  nap.  Make  # 

own  lunch,  wash  dishes,  straighten  up  kitchen.  Fat  Jim  to  rest 

Between  rand^2:3b,  depending  on  the  day  of  the  week.  Ironing  U 

do  my  husband's  shirts  home  and,  of  course,  all  the  children's  and 

my^own  clothcsL  thorough  cleaJning  of  one  rbbm.  weekend  cooking 

and^bakmg.^tc;  3  VM  .  give  children  juice  or  milk,  put  outdoor 

clothes  on.  Out  to  park;  4:30,  back.  Give  children  their  baths. 

Prepare  their  sapper:  Husband  usually  home  to  play  with  lhem_a 

[ittle  af^er  supper  and  help  put  them  to  bed:  Make  dinner  for  ^N. 

husband  and  myself.  After  dinner,  dishes  Ind  cleaning  up.  After  8 

P  M  often  more  ironing,  especially  on  the  days  when  I  cleaned  in 

the  afternoon.  There  is  mending  lb  be  dbnp;  9  PM_.  fail  asleep  in 

the  living  rbbm  bver  a  hewspaper_or  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 

radio,- Id  PM  .  have  a  snack  of  something  with  my  husband  and  ro 

to  bed. 

!  read^this  jccount  tb  my  husband  and  he  said  that  it  sounded  too'  ^ 
F^^cefuU  that  the  children  seem  to  keep  oat  of  the  way  too  much*  I  ' 
haven't  conveyed  to  yoo  all  the  strain  of  being  coi«tantly  with  the 
children  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  day  in  day  oat:'^*^ 


f 
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Discussion  (Questions  i  r"' 

.?°i"S  in  the_l?4b^^    accdniing  to  the  magazine 
clippings?    Is  it  okay  or  even  good  for  women  to  do  this? 

2.  What  did  society  tell  them  was  gocsd  for  them  to  do? 

3.  What  are  women  doing  in  the  late  19^ 's  and  1950 's? 

4.  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  194(^^s^and  1950 's? 

5.  Why.  i*ere  1950 's  ads  and  articles  bad  fbr  women"? 

'fa 

6.  Do  you  think  that  these  ma^zine  articles  influenced  women? 

?.    Do  you  believe  that  there  was  an  assumption  that  men's  and- 
women's  worlds  should  be  separate? 

\W^^  there  an  assumption  that  men  and  women  are  somehow  biologically 
f  that  they  are?-    If  so.  do  you  think  that  ^ 

this  should  detexTSihe  their  future  places  and  roles  ih  society? 

9.  What  was  women's  role  in  society  acdoitling  to  the  fflagazine 
clippings?  ^ 

10.  Woaid  you  be  happy  in  this  role?  ; 

11.  Given  what  you  know  of  Women ' s  and  men's  ideal  roles  in  the  1950's 
and  if  you  had  been  an  adult  during  that  time,  would  you  rather  have 
been  a  man  or  woman  and  why?  .  '  ."^ 

12.  Would  society  fall  ajart  if  women  had  only  two  c-hildren .  each? 

13.  .Would  life  be  exciting  arid  challenging  if  each  person  kneW 
nis  or  her  future  role?  .     ^  ^ 
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rioxv  priceless  p«>ssc-ssioiis.  F<>r  tlie 
icult  Of  even  impt>ssib]e  to  repJuce 
fi  afiU  fhctorics  ;irc  oii  w:tr  w<irk, 
>\vcvcr»  tlicy  sliouKI  server  you  well 
L-ral  Ulcctric  ;iiul  tlie  cliotisiiHils  t>f 
I  every  possible  help  to  keep  tlieni 
riciency.  Then,  wlieii  _VicT«>ry  has 
:ri  better  G-U  electric  servUnts.  For 
•lis  will  hiulce  fxissible  still  jjreater 
ift  ;intj        "  * 
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womn  AT  worn- 

FOR  THBIR  UNele  SAM  I 


They'rtiTiMininj?  rarmers'  traoton*^ 

:     t^^^^tJy're  "i  d  factory  Ixjncli— 
The  hands  that  rock  the  cradle 

wield  a  nifty  monkey  wrench. 

They're  wenrinji  pants  and  jumper** 

 made  of  denims  and  bf  drilli 

And  the^irndlest-lbokirig  dirndls 

made  of  sturdy  cotton  twilla^. 

GIRLS:  Oh^  aren't  we  c«fe  und  snappy 
in  our  cover-ills  and  slacks? 

Arid  since  the  tags  say  *'Sahforiied** 
well  stay  as  cu  te  as  tacks  1 

For  clothes'  defense,  it's  smart  to.  know 
the  label  •*SanfoH2ed"— 

It  means  your  duds  are  safe  in  suds, 
and  won't  shrink  but  Of  sizi^. 

Tiic  tag  &iys  one  per  cent's  the  most 
the  goods  can  ever  slirihk— 

And  that's  so  next-to-nothing  that 
it  leaves  you  tickled  pink, 

GiftLSt  Oht  we  used  to  Buy  *em  roomy 
^       and  we  used  to  look  a  fright'^ 
iiut  nou\  for      an  extra  cen^^ 

always  took  Just  right  I 


own  job  is  coofvin^ 
klle  your  cook  m;ikcs  shells  nt  tunics 

win  your  bund ry'i  fhuntcs: 


Vuur  men  (the  dearij  have  Bad  for  yMri 

In  work  clothei  first;  then  ihorti  and  shrrtv 
they  Ibund  this  shrink  •correct  ion.  ' 


In  clothei  for  wptk.  In  cipthea  for  play, 
iti  clothei  to  do  yoar  bit  in-^  - 

Lnnk  for  the  label  "Sanforised*' 
to  ke^p  a  perfect  fit  ih ! 


S  THi  ''SANfORizeo"  wait 

CD?/-  BfSTCflPViMiUBit 
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gtaa4ird  af  tiM  tf  sitHNaik  •wDtt 

b^m*fi«fmfrturttra  eir**Ca«iarassifa 

fabri^_iHil^-irbafi..ieati 
for  resKlual  shHakaar*  ar«^«ffttlarly 

ownara  of  tba^Trndtt-fnark,  to  insure 

rnajot_#naAeaiiflaj«Cs61(iM 

ard  by  UcaiuMd  nam  of  Um  mark.^i 


March  1942  Good  Houaelcrfninv 


t  , 

\ 
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<  ilEAOLiNES.  A  curve,  ii  5rriii5  to  its,  iji  more  ehr^rfut  ihaii  a  ilrttiflit  line,  ei^peclallx  In  a  hairdo;  so  we  ciin 
,d  why  ihrrc  arc  ixuVxv.  t'tirl^i  tli.-iit  ever  in  Eiinrland.  Therci  whero  almofit  every  Womiih  has  lieeii  niiiileretl  for 
t^&t  iirrr>iiary  for  virldrv,  tiiilliiiti^  of  curia  nauiit  ebhhclciirc.  Ilcrc*s  a  cue  for  you  who  arc  tcUiii^  Info  itiiU 
Irif  6  job  Iff  itMliittlry,  kecpitii  a  liomc  riiiiiiiiis  mitbolhlx  and  doing  ibtnetliihi  for  Uiide  Sam,  too.  No  hard, 
eoti  i  ;  i  no  iiowinir  glaiitouf  iiiniiei  .  .  .  iiii  Mrhisitiini  nrgiecl  .  •  •  liitt  Irtiii,  «liljjLn|(^  prriiy  ttcadt  hatd  jitfh 
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tor  l.iitit  hmir:*  nl  ltir  K«»l  Cm»*M  or  lr;inipm>  tlw 
povrini-nis  mcMi  fivc*eyclcl  «ixXoriU  have  the  look 
of  l>oy»*  «hoc»-nal  hcclciU  wUh  winric  slilrhin», 
lb  cive  a  inoecfl«ln  cfTccl.  Flal  hccU  weed  not  wokc 
vbiir  tcH  awUwafd  \{  you  chooao  ihc  rlghl  Xypr* 


The«e  two  Versions  of  Oic  XculHcr  b#if  add 
to  yoop  tailored  suil  iboc.  teft»  a  »tcp-ln  wilh 
hlKh-ctit    toniDio    cff«'CU    wUH  puUcd-throuRh 
leilKernbow.  Highl,  ii  trinriccnUlc,  •quorc- 

iM»lid  ciir  immp,  wide  cnlf  bow-a  young  bHoc 
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'iUf  Shniintm  lwini»,  Lita  ami  ImuIjcU  <*f  WukH* 
iii^lnil,  D.  C.f  who  work  for  lite  Nuvv,  wcnr 
stt/'iitirtit  jrrkiiu  iiiiil  vrnlc,  picnird  ^ilii^ll4  nf  Tal- 
Irf>:i11  rhrrki'd  wciiil.  Siy.OH  12  In  20;  tiiiilirr  $11. 
OiilfiU  cult  lie  varinl  by  ilifTi'mii  t>hiri:i!,  wilH 
rollnr:«  oiiK  Tlii*  likr  In  riilo  in  a  rnnvor« 

liMi-  :iml  al  lllr  A  it  W  Snihi  SHtip  nil  Wiju 

rnii>iii  Avrtiiir  for  :»oilas.i  Thry  arc  rruzy  for 
sliJitiii^.  rnllc*r|   cbllc^itrc  flickers,  arc  eiig;ac;ccl 


C.ncul  llnii^t'krrpiii^V  Ti»Nlili'  Lnlinnilnry  rHrrkii 
fiir  ili'pi'ittliililr  Hrr\  ici:_  4-vrry  rnlirir  nlmwii  ini 
our  fa.diinii  iia|;o«t.  Clblhc^  nil  l^r^c  iiafeoii 
•  lioiild  Ihv  clry*rIonftriK,  i*N<*opl  llir  wliilr  raynii 
tilnii?«i*  iiii'.i  pr*tili*il  rntion  nliiri^  Kliirii  cnii  lie 
w:i^iii*ci   jii    Iiikcwnrfn    wnicr    wilh    liiilij  soap 


Mrs.  1*.  C  DiiiiirU,  W«iiiinii*i  Eclilor,  Uiirraii  cif  I'lili* 
lie  Krlniiniis^  tl.  S.  TS^  has  »urr^>^^lt^y  rcMiiliiiiiMl 
n  career  i%i|h  iiiarria(;c  aii<l  niolhcrlibiMl.  Slir  i«  llir 
uf  n  uiriuiii-r  of  llic  Slulc  nrpartiitnit  anti  him 
(wu  siifall  ho>'»,  Mrs.  DaiilrU  likes  fpfiiiitt Mr  rlnlha*^, 
lois  uf  co:tluiiic  jewelry,  ami  i:no(l,  Miirllv  prrfumi) 


Marion  ifandcotn,  of  11cision«  Mn4JU^  anoihrr  Nnvy  tioauty,  runic 
Wash iiagl nit  fresh  ffoMi  North  Oehl  Sciiihmry*  Here  sIh^  is  vrcarti 
n  jiirkri  di-rss  ill  hi*eoinln^  French  hluf,  whicli  Is  Ideal  for  tl  ■ 
lirsi  duvH  of  sjiriiiff:.  (The  pliiid  TiiHrlc  Is  9.1%  riiynii,  7%  w«h»* 
pinin,  87!^%  rayn^,  121^%  wbol.)  Slirs  12  ib  20;  mid  it  13 
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EST  copy /iwy ill 


M:irjori«-  (!iillrr,  SiM»U:wir,  \^'a-K:,  \V:»r  D^-pU 
<'I»'rk,  in  :i  ilai-vP*"'*"^*'*'  Jlrrrii  r;i.»  n**  j«T>rv  uiili 
Slitrr«*(j  iuMiiir.  Si/r«.  12  lo  20;  uiulrr  Sift.  N:il- 
ur;i!    >lr;n»  .M:irtt'iir    ^*;itii«»    In    lir    :i  jnlir- 

li;«li*>t,  i>  :il>o  ah  :iri  iiiiipli*<lit*i2  raiiflifl^raihi'rU  fsin 


tiiiti,   ISitrcait   of     Nililir   Hrlalion*,   ^  ;ir   Di-i>i-,  « 
SI  iU»ll;ir-ii>v«*{ir  «v.;.iu;i|i  frinii   ll«»n>ii»ii.  Tt-Nai**  utih 
an    :i  ht:i/.iiip;  rar«*iT    brftiri'    >ln*    «*ain«*  io 

lii;:li-fa>liii»ti  cloili<>,  i?"  uoir<{  fur  licr  {:i«U|v  Ita^ 
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M:ir;;ari  i  Ui  ,  IMlUlnir^li,  Tii.,  Vi  ar 

|»nil»'l»p»"  Mian*  an  \iiuT'n*aii  Slir 
titilf*.  nil  liu-  innwr-  (jinnu*  Slr^varl  is 
li»-r  favtirii:r  arlnr).  Iu\i'>  >|M»rl«*  .llinu;:li 
^In-  i>  iin  rHatiirinii :  SI:-.-  i-,  >lnil>iii^  Span- 
i-li.auil  \«iitilii  \ikv  i«i  In  Sunfli  :\iiiri'ii*:i, 
Ui;:lil,  >ti«-  \vi*ar^  :i  iiatitral*aii«Uli«'i{;<*  j»)aiil 
wtiiil  «'i»at,  ra^^nn  lini'il:  ^nnit  fur  yt'iirs^ 
r:t>}  >|rrvi*>,  lirlti'il.  Tiilt  wraiiisirntiiiUi  Si/.»*s 
10  In  IH;  aliiiiii  S  iJaMixil  rit>i«r«*(l  n  il 
liiii    aiiii  vVlihv«*^    ri*l:i\iiif;   afi<*r  a 

liai-fl  t\:\}y  tii  a  llowrr-jiriiiiril  rnlloii 
npnri.H  >liil-t  (alimii  .^1.00)  aiul  >piiti- 
f:i*on  >lai*lvs(,  ••Inrillly  inaiiiifarliirril  nn<l 
(iiit*  fnr  ^viNifitig  lit        i'oiiiilr.i  :  ittiil(-*r  56 
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m  my  &er?m/  S/ec^m  Was^^f 


Yy'^^'KT.:.  J.-ita-Hicc  il,;.  Lcaulifnl  n.  w  CM 
^/  W  a.-^li.T  Iki.s  ma.Ic  in  my  laUiiary  life! 
"  N|'M;  1  know  jinw  'Quicfc-qcan-  Kashiiip  .prr.U 
^•h!  1,;.|,u.„s  „,v  wash.l.y.  Uoca„M:  rv.  r)  (hnw'-s 
<I-".:/or  n..:-s.,  .luickly  j.jjd  easily. 
_  ".\n.I  hio vr  Sa,v  cr«i«cr  wasj,!,  Nfy  e.|„i|,cs  «„.| 
U.-..vy  i,„:..,.,  ,..,ine  „„t  so  sparklins  ckau  _  so 
Kl'iiin.g  wliiic— «i(|,o»l  a  l,ii  or,  n',.rl! 

'•A".l  llnV  C.i:  u-ontlrr  n..l  only  saves  hVnc  an.! 
,vork--I„„  „iy  ,r,n,„.r.  Itrll.rvc  ni.-.  it  nniU.-s 

^v:..-!..l..y  ,,l...,s.,„,.-r  lljan  ever  l..:r.,rc.  V...,  ,„.n|,i 
I-'  St..,.  ,l„,vn  nt  your  ecwu-ral  KK-cri.  r.^tailcr". 
an<l  l,ny  Uiic  to,|:iy!" 

Visi.  Your  G-E  Reloiler-.c.l.clau..,  in.,nr.v... 

I.y  (;.,.„..r.l  l.;,.....„|c'.  n,Lr-skilif,.I 
n.?n...r,!  I       (;,„,,„|  jy,^.,^;^  ^ 

fn..u.  (...n..r:,l  IMecjrl.:  C.,„,i,:,„v.  UH,!...,,.,,.,  •. 


LOOK  AT  Atl  THE  VITAL  FEATURES  THIS  NEW  WASHER  C.VES  yem 


■fi..-.  .i«.H!Ji:iii(:i,,:h.,,„n, 

rn  I.  It  full;-  tii'a»j^v>,„ 


'In  I 


<'«iirr:il    i:i,,.iri,-  .-x.-jiiH 
>.Tsr:<.  rrl.  j..-..    \  jj,,!.:  I,„„l, 
CVcfy  /.iliric. 


_>  till 


«J'«"r.  <  >iirv  f„,ir 


time  i.,  i- 

iiiiM.iir^.  Or— van  |,p        |„  |^ 

IM^jlmn Jiir  oi-.r;., ion. 

rr *i|  rt>iivt-i>i>'ii<'v. 


6ENERA1,  ^  EIEeTRIC 


'TraiJi  Mtiart  Wvf^,  ij.  S.  [• 


ERIC 
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jannary  IWS  Good  Ilbnsdkccpi.is 


10 


p      ^child's  p\ay''  tor  Sully  to  Hrli) 

^XiollK^  wKuii  she  \nAp^  horiiC-H'  to 
f-;^';^  in  t.lur.n^^"^'*''^^  l:*aiu-o'(Jisi)(>>al)U' 

I  ;  ' /pj^^s  convi  niont  (ihc-qUart  size. 
^t^twciRiil  aiul  snUMrc-suloc!;: Makes 
Wyc^y  for  even  sjuall  children  tn 

ji pitcher,  so  Salb  l  an  stTvo  wu  h- 
|?_;^^^FI)iUi"K  J^^'^^N-  to  open.  U,o.  and 
I^V.-^  a  flip  ()f  Iho  riuiicy  xV'cUy^vs  iL 
|>^j^;j^y_>ktvpint:  out  iidorH  of  other 

fcrJ.-'  CONr>!4/NE?? J  — fb  help  peop/e  /iVe  feofJer. 


foods  that  srimbliint^s  pivo  hiilk  iiii 
uiiapjjel  i*/,in^  flavor. 

'i'iio  Canco  clisp()sal)io  nulk  eon- 
lainer  saves  you.  work  all  tlirou^^h 
your  busy  day.  Cbnij)ru*t.  li^diter  t(> 
lafry,  easy  to  stack  away:  It  aclu- 
all\'  iiurreases  usahU*  slora^^e  spare 
in  1  rowdc'd  n'(ViK.i*ratdrs.  It's  used 
onee.  aiul  then  diNi  ;n»li-d.  There  is 
lu)  \si\sliti^;;  eh()i'e. 

Teji  yoor  grocer  llint  you  wani  ydhr 
fainiiy's  lavorite  brand  of  milk  in  (In* 
(\uu'0  disposable  inilU  tohlainei-  Jiiul 
I'ujoy  idi  these  e()nVeiULMU*es: 


less  work  for  iViother 


ERKftN  CAN  COMPANY  m 
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Thd  l-q(.  %\tB  i&  the  hdhdy  size 
for  milk  ,  .  .  pints  and  half 
pints  for  Cfoarri.  — 

BEST  GQPY  m\mi 


Tul  xnnrM'jf  in  tikis  piiture 
^r(^^;i|l[;  Ki*l\  inaior  Ihni  iiivCS  you  ;i 

I'k*  fooUkccping  lOnvi  niLMccs  vui»  \\;tnt.  Thitik  ul' your  s;i\ tni:»J 
■•  in  Mcps  ;ttui  lime   .    llunk  of  your  savintj';  in  price!  You  cnti  Ui\'\\: 


^'^^z'^'^!'!  ^ri*'^>^  >'^^*'^^*'''''^  ^'^'^^'^  '^'''^  'j' v<:'y  Jr,uic  in  your  oki  n:lrip;r;ilor|  The  cilMiic-ts  Khow  n 

;iic  Kt  l\  inator  loo:  New  ;t»ul  hcautirtil,  llicy  ;irc  so  c,»sy  U)  luM  iW 
aiul  iitCNjviisivc  lo  own. 


Your 


Refrigerafor  Oive  You  All  This? 


friiNtiri;:.  I  lii: 

<Ivv  InOiI  }  i  I  i>i.  ;>  I  i»(uls 
>t.i \  A  ••.  (■*/  iliiritlii  Uc- 


II  ji  i  1  (-1  n  JI  u  r  I  o  r 
fJu'st..  Hi-^liN  ;i  lull 
piurnO  orf»ulfi;r  liiul 
kCvj-is  it  witlttii  r.isv 
ri:,iK.\\,  ]\y,U\ 
d<)(ir: 


!'ijll-V\  tilth  ScMtU-d 
I'Tfc/vr.  Rooniy; 
lH'.nilir_nl.  nvmiurrj. 
?^lH_i.i.i I  .j:riil<  |>rc- 
v'cni  iV'L-k.jv'VN  Nii.ck- 


C-uIk'"  ice  lr;iys. 


pr.uif  cN  vCi!  iri 
itiOiNiiiri}  to  kv-p 


COMPARE  KEtVINATOR 
WITH  OTHERS  COSTING 
UP  TO  $iee  MORE! 

ItiTorc  yi)u  buy  nuy  oelu  r  _rrrri^icr;a(ir,  ;it  wn> 
pi  ice.  eoiiSparc  it  KcKinalor  .  .  .  Pea  l  ure 

[V.r  iVaiiirc  ...  {iollar  foi  ilolUxr.  Cloniparc 
KcMhator  \vbrkhiaiisliip  .  .  .  ieputatioh  .  .  . 
rcs.ilc  \a!iic.  Yin_j*li  a.j^rc.c  Time  To  .Join 
Ilic  Kclvih;itbr  Paraiic  To  ndler  l.ivingi*-* 

TRADE  NOV/  FOR  THIS  NEW  KEl.VINATbR! 


]^>l1-t)iit.r);ii_rv  .SIic'_f._  I  nsy 
sUvlj_l>p_.  Oti  Mvjoti  rollers; 
!"_'.Oj;^J'tH>(_ls  ojul  botlks  lo 
>i)ur  lin{4erlips. 


(Miiny  Meiit 
rny.  iNitiia 
itiuicr  i*ree/er. 
i 'nil  cnbiiu'i 
wiJih.  Keeps 
t're<ih  »  meals 
Rate,  slivrc'j  e\- 
ir;i'  'Cc  cubes. 


r<»r  ofteti'iiNed  looU^.  I  op 
s  i  1  e  I  f  r  c  COS  s  c  li  To  r  s .  1 1  e  - 
keeping  c^^s. 


5--\Vall  Krce/iii):. 
l\erriv:er.i4ioh  ev>ik 
bii  5  —  l\M*. 

<v  1  ,tp  jil'.'eii  ^o^»v^•< 

ill  Cx'KI  I>!.iiike«. 


f 


SturVy.  Rwst-Pronf 
Alinnitiuin  Sliclvt'^. 

WiJI  never  rust;  cor- 
riMe,  or  lose  beaiiiy. 


C'i)in-('U)ir--l<)--Uu'-Moor« 
Kebih.Mv^r's-  Jcsiy;ii  prv>- 
SivK'N  JiiOrc  lOOi!  .'ipiiee  iii 
le^<  tloOr  5pacc;  rhaTs 
w  H  y  Ki:\\  i  h  a  i  o  r  s  ;t  r  c 
niiieh  inore  coniji;ici^ 


This  Hgw  Kelvinafer 
d^Buxe  fedffures  •  •  • 
md  for  only 


hds  all  these 

$3 
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PER  WEEK 


/r^  T/M£  TO  reA  PE  FO^ 


•M..inul,M  (ufcf'v  vfctt  Vk  \a\\  pruv. 

iiflcr  tntniriti.tin  «I_i>wm  p.iyiDcri't. 


ana<ja//?  t/?e  /^e/v/haior  Paracfe  to  BetCer  Owh^  / 


/r««io,i  flpdtl«„      KllcJ>*i»  CobLnaU    i'JEliiiefMe»«trt"     W«.K«r«  and  ^Keom  Atr   .  D^wmidtlWr* 


m  mi  AVAILABLE 


Her  kiuiU  not  his.  Flowers  first. 
Coinplimcnis.  Tcinler  sentinients,  A  whirl. 
Believe  it  or  not.  she  f^ot  everythins:! 

iCLUSTRATCO  OY  ION  WHJTCOMB 

jj(v  j.iT  Kiibv         «_Mi  iIh*  \n\K  .^^  _*l"'''*'''''lV'''^_''r. '  */' 

I  (mis   aiul  luokeil  lit  l:tMu|ui>:  'VUc  pari  nf  the  \\v\\  lliat  inh-r 

Miiiy  l.ce  Ii:m1  always  lui-ti  reriam  ^Iir  »'oiiid  burst  otil  Liiijiliin;; 
tlioTiiM  tinic  ^Ur  >:nv  :i  Im>wI«t  lial  Ix-inj:  Tliry  l«>nk«M!  stt  ••iiihir;il 

III  i.In.lo-iajili^.  likr  l>.»lil>iitt;  li!.n-k  apph'h.  wUli  llif  owimts'  rars  sn 
piiik  niuF  IM  nniltM  »U  iMMlrrncMlIi.  V«-t  ln-i;t!  vvan  :i  ynjiiiinr^  liuu  >vr:n  in^ 
a  1m. win  Iiat  :i\ul  iu.l  iMokiht;  fnin.N  iil  all.  Tlif  luil  M-riiHil  »«.  jiflf.n- 
tlirn*:  tt  arlijail)  wa<  a  Ital.  Slir  aixriilrd  ii  vvilliuuj  :i>t<»«»i>l>»»'-»>l 

wriil  iHi  III  *-Nvinii"«'  Hi*'  pn'tiU*  li^W<H-ath  i(,  wjuch  itself  was 
(iii>iy  I'xaiiiinhi?  lIu-  IVi^Jais  roliinm  of  Hu:  inorniiii;  m->vsiia prr. 

'\'\u'  ptoftif  \\a>  \i\u'  an«l  (aii  uhiM»t*aketl  in  rnllii'r  an  altrartiM- 
\v;iy  llial  n-inhnlt'tl  \liity  Lim:  ni  The  Srarli-l  I'impcrnrl.  Kur  ihr  sjiaH- 
,.(  s»-v»-tal  si'M'-'  Miily  l.rr  VM>mlrrnl  what  JariMlrvij  jni<-inii-  ill.* 
>nitii;;  inait  iii  thtr  b«iNvlfr  lial  nnjilit  have  u«T.nnpli:^hfil  in  .itntllici . 
Mioir"  oniantir.  'Tniiir)  :  ahd  for  llu-  sp;u-e  M  M^vcnil  m  vynn- 
i\ru'  \  wliat  lie'  ai-tiuilly  i>a»i  tlum-  in  tjiis  jircsriil  tvnlury  — why.  in  farj. 
Uv  wriii  Ii»  wnik  at  flcvf-n  oVltH-k  in  ihr  itn. ruing  an»|  wluit  Ik' 
wlirn  lu'  ji«»t  tht-lr:  j 

Mill)  j.fc  was  no!  niunially  ihh-rrslrti  iii  ^^t^^^'li**  y''">^>i  ^'''*'*; 
^hi'  hat!  hfcn  in  l  .omiun  for  mt>rv  tjian .  a  fi»rlniRht.  ant)  her  ovrr- 
Svhrkuhjji  populin  iiy  in  Httgan  Kails.  N«;liraska.  hat!  ri-asi'ii  uUMuistih; 
licr.  Ufsiti«-*s.  ilii-rr  ivrrc  no  :itj-ant:e  young  men  in  H«ii;an  FaUs.  ICvery- 
oiic  kni  w  Marshall  Rirl.y  s  nonrishmf:  tlriii;st()re:  <^vrjyolie  knew  his 
prrliy  liaiijilurr;  ainl  ^^i^y  Let:  huil  been  uscti  to  a  stag  lino  all  her 
owti  from  lilt:  nuiio-nl  sht-  ^iiook  the  gnltlrii  curls  of  hrr  first  periiJiinrn! 
a  I  hrr  lir.-t  sd.no'i  j.roni. 

Aftn!  borrif.  wlm  hail  Vnyw  |»!a»»^in^  *^^^-ry  '!*'|^»V      "I'l''^' ^^f^*" 
Ml!!-.'  lu-r  fnvorih-  iiirt-r  li-fl  CollfKC  and  who  now  sat  l.rsiile  her  in 
ihi-  liiis.  didti't  srnn  to  llilnk  it  atvrssary  to  know  iinyohr  i»  J 
Shr  Imci  waved  asidr  iill  olTrrs  of  inlrodurtion :  "We'll  l»e  far  lo<»jMisy 
i„  h»-»k  anvonc  ap.  Millv  U-r  anil  I  are  punts  l«»  5rr  cvrrylhint;.*' 

Whlrh  was  all  vriy  well  wlu-n  yon  wore  Aidu  Hornr/s  ap-~wVli 
ovrr  HXiy—bnl  for  Nlitly  Lt-r  jn-l  stM'ing  was  WioojihMl  Vas  all 
yrrv  wi-ii  if  •>  farddn<h-\  nund  ft»r  dnirs.anti  farl^  and  cala- 
lugued  ihem'nealiy  away  like  Aont  Uorri^'.  {Vnnfinuni  an  jutj:*'  fOf ) 


erJc^ 


Slic  cxprcsscil  a  vittli,  fiiinlecj  a!  Ulm^  anci- — 
hey,   priisto!  —  ilic   wislv  liccahic  reality 


A  husha;icl  lets  llic  world  know 
He's  going  to  be  a  pappy. 
His  clcvcr  wife  Larks  up  liis  glow 
And  sees  that  lie  slays  happy. 


She  keeps  her  looks,  shtr  kccjis  her  style, 
She  slays  as  cote  as  candy — 
^Tiat'3  crisp,  whaf  s  brij^hl,  wliiit  rate^  a  srhile 
Arc  in  her  cioset  handy: 


Oh,  a  man  is  pleased  as  Punch  to  find 
A  wife  who  ihinks  he's  willy. 
But  moil  of  all  he  wanls  the  kind 
Who  keeps  the  waiting  pretty. 


Top  right:  A  raybri  crepe  for  the  fireside, 
sparked  with  a  switcrhable  pique 
colja!<  Sizes  10  to  18^  about  S.m  Right: 
NcBtly  cut  jacket  and  jumper  of 
rayon  faille.  Sizes  10  to  18;  dbout  S35. 
I^'low:  A  suil  that's  made  of  cdbl 
plriped  fayon.  Sizes  10  to  18;  about  .535 


r»orOf.RAPHS  ON  TAGCS  SS  TlillUUCH  64  Br  jAMCt  ASll'ja. 


■BEST  COPT  AVA^Bli- 


4 
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A  hajifly  cxlcMJ^ion  Iclcphonc  in  youf  kitchen  saves 
you  liuie.  voiinllcss  sleps  and  precious  energy- 
nt  a  cnM  hf  iihly  jiciihics  a  clay! 


ephones 

ivhevB  you  want  Ihem  I 


A  telephone  at  yoor  bedside  is  a 
ronifnrt  aitd  a  cnnvenience.  ll 
can  i»c  a  real  hJcsfiinp  wlich  ybii 
.  "T z^* else  must  slay  ahecl. 
And  ihrro's  also  a  Iigl»t-up  trie- 
plionc.for  dialing  in  dio  dark: 


A  portable  telephone^  can  I)c 
pltipprd  into  Irlcplionc  otulrls 
—  in  Rucst  rboni.^ainc  n)i»in, 
lanntlry  or  workshop,  or  ont- 
di)i»N  i>\\  tiTrace  or  porch. 


Special  signals  u\  aniSlincc  in- 
cornijig  call#  in  tliffcVcnl  ways 
arr  also  availahlc.  Tlicrc  urc 
chinjrs  . ,  .  and  a  flashing  lighr;. 
I*«»f  niUdonr  locaiiohs  yon  may 
have  a  gojfp.  \ui\  \\,  tvr  \v%\\\\  hell. 


To  find  out  ahoiil  the  various  iclcphone  Wvicbs 
_      avnilabic  and'liow  little  they  cost,  just  rainhc  nebrest 
business  oHice  of  your  fX^ll  tdcphone  company. 

BELL   TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


ERLC 


mi 


RevUnding  voo  tHat  someone,  soiiiitoheri  iubuW  en;oy  hearing  your  voVce  todav 

M^i^     ^  BIST W AVfllLABiJ  ^ac 


KvlUcbyt  Fit*  was  Nodii- aflcrwiircl  m' 
\bc  inaimary;  where  Nolibie  hcalrd 
for  i,  sptajncd  tliuinb.  Talfcin«  w\\\ 
pnlicnl;^  Nobble  Icahicd  that  he  iv.i 
very  ICettleliy  who  had  run  oil 
Gloria,   the   pluinlirrs   fickle  dnu 

Nobbic  sifjhcd  that  lio  lind  onvv  i.  

sweetheart. 

"Well.**  said  Keliioiiy;  ;*sd  yoil  ii 
ohc-  So  it's  you.  Vnii'rS*  the-  oiir  I 
Croiu  n  nrctutK-  ol  mm.mm  v.  Nat*,  ii,;-. 
'Nothitip  I  c-vcr  dbiir  \v.»s  riRht.** 
,  -  **Oit?**  sai(]  Nohiilo  "  t'ln  soi  i  v  i<i 
thai."-  ^ 

_  *  ^  P>>^'L       wirh  lu  r  for  years;  |l' 
shifis_  her.  and  lurr   I   ani:   I  Is  h 
sprained  jne  thutiih.  but  it  was  wt»i  . 
Uy  the  first  j»r:Kt  rul   plart*   I  Im-i 
simc  I  \ibi  inarrird.  I  in  only  lu  i 
^  "A°"'h.  lhouj:h.  * 
_  He    sjiowfd    .in    iinri:i:soMnit(  n- 
menl  at'Nobbir  for  not  liavihi:  to. 
Gloria  himself,  hiit   laU  r  tht  v 
good  friends. 

.-.^hen  Blake  had  jK-en  tliree  y*  ;t 
bondage^  he_  one  day:  in  a  eonVul* 
mppd^ .disclosed  to  his  saster  A/cUi 
had    done    with    the    money.  Sin* 
astounded: 
Thmigh_he  had  imposed  *tccrciv 
JI^UcU^ jd»pui  Mr 
1° '^f^ •      Plb c r  J n  ft ue n  i  i n  i  pvi'soi  i %  i 
hospital    association,    to    the  :\*i. 
Qoneral— and  offered   to  rcpiiy  il 
njoney  Nobbie  stili-owed  if  eeH;ii:i 
dition:v  were  nict.  These  were  In  m 
hn  vX\r\y  parole  for  htm  and  a  joh  i 
^V*^.^ _  HospHaJ    when    he    \v .i 
leased.  Be.ssie  had  in  j>er  own  n:unr 
^han  the  _an^p„„i  needed,  ami  h.  t 
band  gave  hor  a  generous  allbui.r 
addition: 

There  were  scvernl  eti:ynin.st;<ni  «• 
sides  the  return  of  ihc  mqney.  titai 
s  proppsa :_  acccpta hie  to  i  be 
^^pbbie  had  not  put  the  sLile  to  t!» 
PPyse  of  a  trial,  he  had  maintaiii> 
excellent  record  ut  pri.son.  his  eri 
octivilies  l^ad^  had  a  hovel  ah«f  w 
obiective^  All  things  arg\sed  in  hi,K  \: 
At  present,  then,  the  contente«i 
beizle  r  is  s  i  udyj  nj;r  in  _p  r  isp_n  to  I  »• 
^  pbarrhacist,  with_6v_cry  prospt.*et  t 
taijiing    the_    necessary    degree:  . 
•thereafter  he  can  exficct  parole  aiid 
able  employment  in  the  tristitytic 
helped  so  substahlially  lb  found. 

What  he  does  ^ot  yet  know._ai)r 
Q^oA  J^/^w  unUl  bts  first  ^        to  NJdt 
Hpspi tal_ as _ a  re latively  free  ntan: 
final  concession  obtained-  by  his 
In   the  Jobby^  he   will   find  the 
"Noble  Blake**  engraved  on  llu»  ^ 
reserved  for  the  Unknown  Bene! 
TiiE  End 


Bwt  and  Exercise  ftpfn 
and  After  the  Baby  €nin 

TcIS^  what  foAfU  lo  i^al— a 
why — to  protect  the  liealili  of  I 
mother  and  provlilc  a(lcir|uaie*ly  j 
ihc  development  of  i^e  l>at>r« 

lerns.  Also  lclU_  how  Ut^  evrrc 
Aafcly  to  kccji  tcrlin^^  fil  ilitri 
prrienanry,  nml  Imiw  to  rcieacn  ^ 
pretty  fiffurc  aUcit  ilic  {iciliy 
i»orn.  Or<ler  ^|froiM  Cood.lliiM 
Urepthff  HriillrJIn  Srrvlr«*,  I»7ih 
al  8lb  Avr..  n/ V.  19.  f^rtrr. 


'  1. .../,., It;  , 


-usr  IT  AT  HOMF.--  il     1. ;;,.),,;     ,         ,  , 

,         J      J  ■-  ill.  Ir.-..  ..I  .(, 


'f  ii  111  .1 
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fou  with  the  most  completely 
2r  shown.  They  griii — with  a 
itrbl  to  rriaihtaih  the  right  tern- 
iy.  They  hnkc  auttsmatiCaHy. 
latically,  Ah<!,  they're  the  first 
Lcisurc-gStiic"  —  a  startling;,  hew 
■  cooking  on  a  top  unit. 

rag  info  y-o^^^^cfteh  what  RCA 
Jio  and  recorded  music  have 
ihg  rddni  .  ,  ..years  of  dcpehd- 
innce!  These  new  ranges  are 
hen  convenience,  beauty  ahd 
•  new  range  until  you've  seen 
;as  or. electric  ranges. 

::v  RX2A  Estdhf  RnVtges  at  dealers 
tch  Speic?  K 1 71  jus  nr  Jult^xtze 
!  IWces  start  as  Tow  as  ^iCfg^g^ 


RCA  Estale*s  exclusive *attUure-Slc 
n«w  auiomatic  lop  otiU  cooking  ! 


Fry,  *}*^*  o***o»-iallcaiiy. 
Simpty  pyl  your  yt*n»it  on  \ho  lop  unit 
and  •#!  th«  lehgih  of  lime  required  Io 
tring  Iho  food  Io  cooking  lempvrolure 
qvickiy.  S«l  Ihe  cooking  lemperolure 
arid  ihe  lenotli  of  cbbfcing  iFme  desired. 
Thal't  all.  The  "Leisure* Slat**  will  per- 
form Ihe  (nilre  cooking  aperoiion  ovio* 
malicotly  and  then  lum  ilself  off| 


and  RCA  Estate    o  ffcrs  you  cc 
I  dufonidtTc  oven  control,  tod  i 

TMK®    All  6oa  moduli  for  clly  or  \f  (t>oll{«a)  i^i:  ^gg«ii«d 

Famous  for  ihr  fi 
TVy  radio^  rrcor^^^ 

RAbblO    CORPORATION    of  A 


^1 


(Handout  Gontlnue^) 


than  men  ( 6^^  less  in  maniif  actu^ng)  ,  to  be  denied  dpj 
advancement  and  to  work  in  separate  gc^^_categdries.  1 
hese.  conditions  _reparesehted  a  ts^cit  agreement  between 
ments.  Unidns  __f ought  Tor  equal  pay  Khen  women  took  jc 
ut  or  concern  Tdr  preserving  a  high  wage  for  the  retur 
y  rarely  Tought  the  separate  seniorijby  lists  or  distir 
?i:?^?'tions.  Often,  collective-bargaining  contracts  ere 
?^^^9^"t'i9ns »  and  granted  women  membership  and  seniorit 
of  the  war; 
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'~-'*^*^»Mf  luffy^ry,^o  thoroughly 

Wly.  •om.  airl  always  alavs  to  »I,ow 
>»e  .!n>r  cj»»ili« 
gjf'  «I»«y  re  bbaod  to  be. 

it^tr  -   

CONTROL  C5TS  TOO 
TOU  Wl5H-AUTOMATICAf.LYI 

^  »■ » .\  KS-r  W  A  St  1 1  .\  < ; ,  h  i  N  KST 
«-n  more  voli.j^blc  to  \  ui». 


Naw  wat«r-*ovlas  feotvro  i.,^  yo.i  h«lMo«da  irt  ^-UonS  lei 

WJtliJK.N  WAKKANTV  OW  KNTIIlt:   «  ASIIKIl, 


»P»n^r> Cult  l«  lite  ..iil  or 


^r^*       tbc  f.Lric  and  the  d.^^ree 


y'^y  P^n^r?'  EJeclrlc  doalarJihow 
y'»'L_"l:^l»H-ri«"  cunirol  Sua  «ll  iht* 
K'^'-wl  fenlurcn  of  the  new  Acii- 
vutitr-Aiiitiqiutic: 

_  _  *k*  you  look  Ihia  new  waalicr 

ovt-r^  we  hofic  you'lj^rbfiii-ml»#T  iliere^ii 
OMi!  tlMii^yuii  ciiii*l»ee — but  it'a  llicrc! 


lytdt  is  Cf  hcrai  B/vctric 
In  nitVhi  citicA  yfitni  i 
of  ytnir  (^(ific*ral  lilU'c-tri 
Ut  yfnirCluflrtiiic(rre!i-|tj 
*^ bin g  M  ach 
I'^t  trie  Cof/l/yufiy-, 
tucky. 


1^  ' 


Mtiipl.v  put  ill  >-uur 
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"Ifsfcfl 


(Handout  Gontinued) 


eglect  veirged  on  a  national  scandal,     hi Icteen  left  iione  at  home 
others  worked  were  killed  arid  irijured  in  accidents;  questionable 
omes  sprung  up;   '^door  key  kids'V  ( youngsters  with  keys  tied  around' 
o^that  they  could  get  ilito  the  house  .when  school  was  out)   became  , 
nd  increased  Juvenile  deliq-Uency  was  blamed  on  mothers*  neglect 

Day  care,  was  provided  during  the  war  as  temporary,  emergency  i 
Dthers  unable  to  make  private  arrangejuerits.  Most  6£  the  centers  i 
ri^ areas  of  heavy  war  industry.  _Their  primary  purpose  iia^  to  brim 
ito  war  production,  not  to  liberate  women  or  educate  childi^n  m1 
jnters  provided  inadequate  care »  which  made  mothers  rearfui  of"  ie* 
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"fu    No  matter  whether 
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\r:it's  dancing,  eanasla 

r  — ^  


1, 
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or  something  else 


The  right  course  in 


practically  anything 
null  jntt  you 
back  in 
eireiiialiofi 


I  jioi nf  I  lie  OV" l"» ' ' 
|Bjr^pu._You  c»in*i  Uir 
il  youVc  haviiiic  fiiti 
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BY  RALPH  e.  HARPgrr 

One  iiioriiiiig  iiol  long  ngo  u  uoiimn  I  ..^uil  rail  Alma  Blake,  a 
iioiiscu-ife.  ivUlkWl  i.iib  OioKpiiiil  |«  iry  liio  rurc  I  li;i<l  Migge^lc.I 
for  oiic  of  llie  rruolcsl  dUoascs  knoWn  lo  man.  That  aflerhhhh  Carrii! 
Lewis,  liigl..srlim,l  sliidonl,  rrcpl  »Uy\y  i.uo  ,ho  miic  hhst>ital  hii 
I  lie  saiiie  errand. 

Alma  is^  forlyTive.  Slie  has  u  jnisy  IiiiHliaHd  aiiU  Iwo  grown  souh. 
Carrie^agod  scvcnlbcn,  lives  at  li<»infi  with  licr  faiinly.  Slie  U  ah  only 
rinld.  Nciihcr  lives  a  solitary  lifo.  yet  Iioili  were  viHihis  of  ilie  sileiil 
ri»i(l«iiiti«;  Hial  liits  men  and  women  of  all  ages— ah  illhess  knoWn 
:is  loneliness. 

No  siirh  iiilineiit  is  ^i^tled  in  the  nHMlirnl  hooks  liui  in  my  jas 
family  connselor  I  ron.stantly  see  paU*Miis  who  are  il!  willi  it.  An<l 
no  new  wpiuhir  drugs  wero  iiuludrd  in  iho  Irinilim'tit  AInin  :nid 
Carrie  received.  Tlie  ?aiii»j  eftecliv<r  tonir  ilicy  got  ai  t)ie  hospital  wqi^ 
availahic  in  at  least  a  dozen  oiher  plarCK.  they  Were  ihred  liy  taking 
lessons! 

X^^ons  in  how  to  heroiiic  iiiorc  Jlopnlur?  hiore  iliarhiiiig?  more 
altrartr\«e?  flow  io  dunic  or  play  hridge?  How  to  paint  or  pJ^X  the 
piano?  No,  ahhough  any  nil  of  tliei^c  might  libve  Mirrccded.  What 
Alma  and  Carrie  rjiose  to  Icjirii  was  how  lb  he  ntirse'S  uiden.  As  far 
as  inring  tlieir  own  joiteiiiiesK  was  rmirrrhed,  however,  tjiey  roiihl 
have  rhoscn  danriiig  lessoh.s  or  ^;ewihg  lessons  or  ahnoM  any  kind 
^"  soniethinf  lieSv.  If  they  had  wanted  lb  invest  titill  more 
time,  tliey  roiild  have  enrolled  in  regular  roiirscs  io  learn  to  lie 
prartiral  nnfsej;:  The  inipbrlahl  thing  was  not  so  murli  what  tliey 
learned;  It  was  jiiniply  that  they  loarheil. 

It  happens  that  you  rahiioi  hp<bh;<!  tt  iiurse^ft  airle  aiul  stay  lonely. 
Too  nuihy  jwbjde  heed  yoii;  llirir  hnul  «hd  their  lonelineas  rtirc 
yours:  It  also  happened  t)iat  Ahna  and  C-.rrie  earh  found  q  hosont 
friend:  Alhia  discbvercd,  hciioatli  ilie  rolil  and  impcrsoiiul  nmnk  the 
head  nurse  wbre  oh  duly,  i:  gay  and  eag<:r  olfdiours  romponion.  And 
Carrie  was  <lisi'overed  hy  one  of  the  most  popular  girls  iit  licr  rlass, 
DiiriiJg  the  h'llioiis  "no  visitors'*  hours  that  fnllowed  lier  lippeudiritis 
«iperation.  ihi\s  girl  was  eomplelidy  won  8iy  Carrie's  syiupaiiiy  and 
rillrie'iiry.  ^ 

Hut  eveii  hefore  Carrie  nnd  Alma  were  allowed  to  venttire  among 
ihe  hospital  patieihs,  iVu*  lesson  <*iire  wan  working.  Soiuchow,  wlieii 
the  shadow  of  the  truant  officer  is  removed — wfien  we  go  to^echooj; 
liei-a use  v.e  are  eager  to  leariiV^i  classro'oui  heronieit  r  rJubroom: 
It  is  a  rlulirooih  wc  sliouid  noi  neglerl  {Conlinued  on  pitjge  259) 
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KCer©  and  on.  tix^ 


ctowrx  -bo  tlxe  Igust^ 


love  a,nci  ba.n  ^ffor^dL 


t.o  oorate  home  tp 


in*  ••nrluinl  in*;  jlviij  w 
livin^iiifunj;  rnoiii  ijeiu<)iis|r;iins  xhc 
>ul»lli;  rluriii  of  l)icii<linj(  ir;"'*^***"**! 
aihl  rofilonporary.  fiiru  i^lsiiij?^-  ^^^^ 
fiunilnre  Ijrrr  is  a  nui^Iirrji  ;nl;iplii- 
iion  of  rlussic  tle^ign,  unt]  (lie  color  is 
lln*  \  rry  fa>hion;il)le  lil^ic-P''^^'^  rolii* 
I»i  M:it  i  on.  A  <lf  ;iprry-:iii  i|.  Uji  !n>I.'*i«M  y 
prtitl  fiilirir  is  in  u  tnuJilJniini  *^rnll. 
:inii-(lo\\  IT  |tiillrri|:  .iriil  H4«,-i  ts><>ri«'>'*  siH 
Wrrivr  frnjji  siiiiic  |irt  ioiI  o  f  jlur  \tn>{. 
Tlui  mirror  fruiiie  ^tiicl  llsc  r{|fU^:JijUr;i 
art:  l»:iroijuf  tii  f«'rliii|;,  mi^l 
hiislrr    tiintps    sj.^^rvt    (^,ro('li  i'MliMuns. 
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GLASS  IN 
HER'S  LIFE 

by  roam) 

a*t  '^iow  Fath^ 

m$h  very  many  roomA  to 

|i|uch  more  pleasant.  For 
i' glani ja  chic  and  giaihor^ 
^enough  to  delight  the 
nizit  hGairt»^it  can  also  be 

,  iine  and  ^practical  as 

gj^in  leather  or  a  good 


mtM.  Father  lovei  to  splash! 
^throofti  He  can  BpIflmH  ia  to 
eiAilt.  Walls  or  colurlul  Car* 
j^em^  easy  to  clean,  impervi- 
iod  cHamicuto;-  And  a  shower 
jom«  PiCtaburgh  Heavy  Plate 


iil 


m 


Jywnty  Plor»  GloM 


fttOKT  0 

a  'promit 
doQr  iuir 
fore  faci 

fpr  ia  at 
Pillsbtin 

4  I  N  T 
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BESfeePYAVi 


Wbinen  in  World  War  II 


Prepared  for, Kitty  Edwards 

Boulder  High  School 
By.  Lelsa  Heyer 
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WiiiSt  '  teisa  D.  Heyer 

28  April  1983 

Curricuiuin  Un±t  for  American  Studies  -  Women  in  World  War  11 

Instructor!    Kitty  Edwards  -  .     .  _   

Grade  Level i  Eleventh  CurMCuIum  Design  Project 

Schools  Boxildef  High  School  Women  Studies  Program 

Fonnatj  Eecture/Film/Discussion/^ectare/D  University  of  Colorado 

Time  Frame?    Two  1  Hour  36  Minute  periods  KetchUm  30^  Campus  Bqx  325 

Boolder,  Gblorado    8C  .09 

Goal;  The  purpose  of  this  curriculum  unit  is  to  give  the  students  a  better 

background  and  perception  of  the  attitudes  and  facts  concerning  working 
wom^'n. 

Objectives: 

I;  Supply  students  with  background  on  attitudes  and  issues  concerning 
wbrfclhg  women.  (Specifically  during  the  Depression  and  Pre-WWI'f  era). 
II J  Supply  students  Kith  facts  concerning  wQmfen''s  contribution  to  the  Kar 
effort.   {Wn.1)  .  ' 

III;  M-ike  students,  aware  of  attitudes  toward  women  working  during  the  war  and 
ways  in  which  woitieti  were  encouraged  to  wbik. 
IV  J  Make  students  aware '^of  post- wax  attitudes  toward  women  working  and  the 
efforts  made  to  force  woro^n  back  into  the  home  after  the  war, 
Objective  i;  supply  students  with  background  on  attiiiides  and  issues  concerning 

working  wonen.  (specifically  during  the  Depression  and  pre-W¥lI  era). 
A.    During  the  Depression  years  a.  Home h  working ^ was  perceived  as  displacing 
a  man  who  needed  the  job  to  support  his  f^jtiily. 

1.  Attitudes  were  that  men  were  the  breadwinners  ajtid  providers, 
wbmyn  did  not  need  to  work.  - 

2.  Not  taken  into  account  wa.s  single  mothers j  women  who  were 

1 

l-ridowed  or  divorced,  and  sing].e  women  having  to  support  themselves. 
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E..    Protective  legislation 

1.  Prohibited  worn  n  frcan  working  certain  hours  and  certain  types 
of  jobs. 

2.  In  severe  states  these  laws  prohibited  married  worn- h.  from  ' 
-  -  •  2 

working  altogether. 

Objective  11^  _  Supply  students  with  facts  concerning  wom.n's  contribution  to  the 
war  effort. 

A.  Brastic  increase  in  producticn  followed  the  United  State's  comiaittmeht 
to  World  War  II « 

1.    As  males  were  dxt^ftcd  infr  the  armed  services  a  large  labor 
shortage  eiaergc*;v. 

_    2.     New  factories  bjilt  to  address  the  increiUied  product.;, on  needs 
created  many  ne^  jbfe  to  further  Increase  this  shortage,    y  ^ 

B.  The  labor  shortage  wa?;:,  addressed  by  a  raassiv^'-p.-ropFiganda  campaign 

to  encourage  women  to  join  the  wdik  force..  (See  Ap?f;ndix  1) 

■  _     _  4  . 

1.  The  propoirtion  of  woraer.  working  grew  from  .25  -  3^. 
-      ■    5 

2.  The  number  of  wives  holding  jobs  doubled. 
--  -  __  .  6 

3-    Unionization  of  womeii  quadrupled, 

abjective  II-I:    Make  students  aware  of  attitudes  toward  women  working  during 
the  war  and  the  ways  in  which  women  were  encouraged  to  work. 
A.    Much  publicity  was  aevoted  to  assuring  the  public  that  women's  role 
was  not  changing  and  that  woragn's  woiicing  was  just  a.  novel  way  of 
helping  the  f'^-dly.     Several  conditions  were  placed  on  women's  employm.ent. 

1.  Women's  utilization  "in  the  labc5r  force  was  temporary  and  only 

^         -  -  7 

for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

8 

2.  Women  working  would  not  lose  their  femininity. 

3.  Media  emphasized  the  eternal  feminine  motivations    be^hind  women's 
_  "   .  .  9 

willingness  to  step  out  of  customary  roles. 
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3;    Much  propaganda  was  levied  to  make  women  beiieye.it  was  their 
SUTl'  to  parti  cipatis  on  the  hbmefront. 
Objective  IV,    Make  students  aware  of  post-war  attitudes  toward  woricing  women, 

.     and  the  ieiuit  of  combined  efforts  to  force  women  "back  into  the  hdmev" 

A.  Despite  efforts  to  "force"  wom.eri  out  of  the  labor  force  after  WWII 

many  women  remained  w oaring  due  to  economic  necessity  and  because  • 

_  iZ  _ 

they  enjoyed  their  new  freedom.      (See  Appendixes  2  &  3) . 

1.    /'Although  the  popular  ideology  that  woman's  primary  role 

was  in  the  home  survj.ved  the  war  both  in  public  discourses 
and  in  the  beliefs  of  most  women,  the  military  crisis  did 
create  an  ideological,  climate  -    oortive  of  women's 
movement  into  the  public  realm.  ^ 

B.  Many  women  found  jobs  and  opportunities  available  to  them  during  the 

^   war  ceased  to  be  avaiiaSe  ^ter  WWII,  and  women-'were  forced  into  more 
traditionally  female  occupations.     (See  Appendix  ^) 


11 
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.Outline  o£- Activities  Which  Actually  Qccurrea  in- Class 

PERiOD  ONE 

1.  Brief  Introduction  incorporating  Ob^ecti/e  1, 

2.  Hand-out  prepared  reading  and  Study  Guide, 

3.  Show  film  ''JJosie  the  Rivetei", 

^,    Discussion  : 

a.  What  Were  the  attitudes  toward  women  Wdifclngi  and  why  did 
these  attitudes  prevail? 

b.  GO  over  Study  Guide  questions  with  the  class. 

Pi^txb^  TWO 

1.    Allow  ten  minutes  to  review  notes  and  reading. 
•  2.     continue  discussion  using  Study  Guide  and  notes  from  reading  and  film. 
3-    Use  Appenrli;^e5i      ^  ;  as transparencies  to  demonstrate  Objective  U, 
4.    Use  Appendix  ii  as  a"  transparency  to  demonstrate  that  women  began 

working  in  occupations  which  were  traditionally  "female"  in  greater 
numbers  after  WWII. 

'   5.    Glass  discussion  concluded  by  discussing  the  effect  of  stereotyping  and 
categorizing  Individuals  by  gender,  or  any  othef  characteristic,  arid 
whether  this  policy  was  detrimental  or  beneficial  to  society  itself. 
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BTUCY  GUIDE  QUESTIONS 

"The  tife  and  TiineB  of  Rosie  the  Riveter" 
ij  i   at  ±e  the  objective  of  this  film? 

2.)  What  were  some  of  the  reaadas  for  incoura^ng  woaen  to  •nter  tht  labor  force? 
3)  Pick^dut  and  describe  several  of  the  propaganda  techniques  uaed  within  the  film. 

l*):Db«8  thii  film  reflect  a  chai^^  in  attitudes  toward  women  working  outeide  of  the 
home?    Skpiain  why  or  why  not.  '  , 

5)  Whst^is  the  Buatement  being  made  concerning  Wdtneh-B  rdlei  at  the  coiclu^ion  of 
the  film? 


Reading  Handout 

1)  ^ccdrdihg  to  the  reading,  what  were  Bdme  df  the  advan-Hg^s  and  dieadvantageB 
for  companies  hiring  women? 

2)  Accbrding  to  the  reading,  what  were  some  of  the  wayi  in  which  women  were 
encouraged  to  join  the  wcrk  force? 

3)  Was  the  effort  after  WWII  to  ■'force"  women  out  of  the  labor  fcrce  and  back  to 
the  home  successful?    Cdmpletely,  Partially,  or  not  at  ail?  Explain, 
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Reading  Hahabut  -  American  R tuples 


^  Worid  Mir  II  had  i>rofbimd  effects  on  the  U;S.  economy,  one  of  which  was 

t^r^  the  united  states  out  of  the  depression  and  solve! 'tempo^Lgf  t^f 
promem^  of  unemployinent.    U.S.   companies  also  profited  handsomfly  frb^the  waf 

,  during  the  war  developed  significantly  for  sever^  r^as^S-T 

dS2%^rLfl°"''  that  permitted  employers  to  dedSt^Mbn 

t^tt/''°'^,^^^^°y^^ J'fy^^^^^  of  membership  clauses  prohibiting' 

of  sSEf  dSr.lv?"'  °"  "S""  the_  contract  ,  i^as  up.    These^chariges  aSStf  umfns 
of  steady  dues-paying  members,  regardless  i5f  how  dissatisfied  they  might  be 
IIS  Iftl  leadership.    Despite  the  increase  in  numbers  and  control!  unioS  lost 
some  of  their  prewar  power  when  they  took  a  no-strl^e  pledge  for  the  d^tion 
^  of  the  war.  i  Furthermore,  workers  were  pressured  by  uhlbn^  management^! 

l^^^^'^rM^^tn''''^'  ^^^  ^  iSfbenefiS^ 

fn^'n^  the  average  worfc  week  was  forty-eight  hours,  time-^d-a-half 

nSb^rS  rr  "^  suspended  and  piece  work  (being  paid  On  the  baks  of  Se 
number  of  items  produced)  was  instated.    In  spite  of  patriotic  propaganda 
woricers  called  unauJbhOrized  strikes  and  wildcats  by  the  thoSLS  ?f  Sotest 
their  working  conditions.  '^•"i^b  "to  proxes^ 

c-^o  -"'^^^  ^^^■."F  ^^'^Z  repressive  effect  on  workers  i;   general,  ohe  ethnic 
group  was  singled  out  for  political  perseca±ion.     130,000  people  of  Japane^=^ 
cSS"  *'l?lhnS^^fi^^  rounded  up  on  the  West  Coast  and  incarcerated  in  co.nr.entration 
cainps.    Although  the  excuse  given* was  their  potential  disloyalty,  racism  ' 
hysterical  patriotism  and  the  desire  of  a  few  for  theiS  valuable  property 
were  more  likely  the  real  causes.  property 

0«ePf  the  greatest  of  the  war's- impacts  was  on  women.    The  proportions  of  ' 
women  working  increased  from         to  3^,  a  rise  greater  than  that  of  thrpwcedihg 
four  decades.  ^Wages.rose,  the  number  of  wives  holding  ^obs  doused  and  ^"^^^"^^ 
r^mJfnfn    r  ?f  "°'"J"^<l"adm:pled.    Employer's  attitudes  toward  hiring  women 
remained  skeptical  but  since  women  were  the  only  available  labot  "f ofce 
reserve,  they  were  hired. 

^       The  war  gave  Women  access  to  skilled,  higher-paying  industrial  jobs 
for  the  first  time.    Many  women  taJcing  these  jote  had  always  worked,  but  had 

5Son^^??'^^^"^'^'''^''■'^'^       1°"^^-Payins.  unskilled,  service  dobs  Women 
responded  to  these  new  opportunities  with  akill,  ingenuity,  patriotism  and 
resourcefulness,  as  they >came  swltchwomen ,  precision  toolm^kers,  bverSii 
crane  operators    lumber  j^s,  drill  press  operators  and  stevedores,  demonstrating 
that  women  could  fm  any  no  matter  how  difficult  or  arduous.    wK  pSnts 

paxd^wages  often  4QJ  higher _tha«  in  the  traditional  women's  indStrielT  ^ 
Twenty-nine  thousand  women  Joined  the  Women's  Land  Army,  helping  to  replace  the 
farmers  who  had  been^ shipped  Dvorseas._  Three  hundred  thousand  iniis ted  in  the 
military  services,  although  none^  were  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons.  Ail 
tne  woHien's  services  were  volunteer,  and  the  requirements  foraadmission  were 
higher  than  those  for  the  men's  Selective  Servi^.  ; 

•        12^  inbre_ women  working,  but  different  kinds  of  Women  were  drawn 

into  the  labor  force.    Despite  employer  resistance,  many  black  Women  found 
Oobs  in  the..jnanufacturihg  sector  for  the  first  time.    The  proportion  of  matried 
J^r?h^V  %  !f  ^""^  increased  greatly;  as  the  fighting  ceased',  wives 

lor  the^first  time  composed  the  majority  of  women  workers.    Previous  bans  on 
the  employment  of  married  women  were  discarded,  and  the  average  age  of  employed 
women  increased.  e.         ^-mj^x u^r eu 

_  Although  the  wai  made  rapid  changes  in  women's  economic  status,  it  did  hot 
l^^-  ^  ff  difference  in  the  putiLlc  attitude  toward  women  who 

worKed  nor  did  it  reaefme  sex  roles.    During  the  war  women  continued  to 
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?eceiye  less  pajr  than  men  (6^  less  in  mahiifactuxins)  ,  to  be  aeriied  dpfbrtuhities 
*9?_t??ir4ni  and.  advancement,  arid  to  work  iri  "separate  job  categories.  The 
Pe?Pe*°ation  of  these,  conditi oris _represerited  a  tacit  agreement  between  labor 
umons  and  managements ;    Uni  oris  fought  for  equal  pay  when  womeri  took  jobs  left 
^y.'"^"'_°suaiiy  out  of  concern  for  preserving  a  high  wage  for  the  returning 
veterans;  but  they  rarely  fought  the  separate  seniority  lists  of  distinctly 
ciassifioations.    Ofteri,  cbllective-targaining  contracts  created 
separate  job  classifications,  and  granted  Women  membership  and  seniority  only 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  :  . 

Paying  women  less  wages  for  egutl  work  became  even  more  profitable  for  many 
companies.    The  government  encouraged  compariles  to  hire  women  vl-Ji  giants 
special  tax  reductions  and  bther  incentives  for  iristalling  women *s  ^est  fooras, 
lighter  fixtures  and  conveyors  to  slide  parts  from  brie  machine  to  another.  In 
many  cases,  whole  factories  were  built  with  the  gbverriment  footing,  most  of  the 
bills.    Yet  industrialists  argued  that  women  should  receive  lower  wages  because 
they  had  to  make  special  adjustments  for  them. 

The  War  Manpower  eommisston  undertodc  caini.-d.gns  to'  ericbuxage  Koraen  to 
take  jobs  in  19^3.   Newspaper  ads,  radio  spots^  even  ten~miriute  films  for  locai 
movie  theaters  wer^used.    The  following  is  a  sample  of  an  outdoor  billboard. 

  MOKffiRS  Br  OVERALLS 

"What  JOB  is  mine  bri  the  Victory  line?" 

If  you; ve  sewed  on  buttoris,  or  made  buttonholes,  on  a  machine, 
you  can  learn  to  do  spot  welding  bri  airplane  parts, 
if  you've  used  an  electric  mixer  iri  your  kitchen, 
you  can  learn  to  run  a  drill  press. 

I  you've  follov;ed  recipes  exactly  in  making  cakes,  you  can  Ibara  to  load  a  shell 
The  public^dlscourse  on  wonen's  new  wartime  roles  established  three  '  " 

conditions  which  set  limits  on  social  change.    The  first  was  that  Women  Were 
replacing  men  in  the  world  outside  the  home^niy  "for  the  dtoration".  Particularly 
during  the  later  stages  of  the  War,  employers  and  puMic  officials _4sserted 
that  women  workers  were  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the  war  effbjrt.  • 
but  were  eager  to  returri_tb  the  home  and  would  gladly  relinquish  their 'jobs 
to  returning  soldiers.    The  secbnd  condition  was  that  women  would  retain  their 
"femininity"  even  as  they  performed  masculine  dutie^.    Photographs  bf  wbmen  War 
worfcers  emphasized  glaitibur,  arid  advertising  copy  assured  readers  that  beneath 
the  over^ls  and  grease  stains  there  remained  a  true  woman,  feminine  in  appearance 
and  behavior.    Finally,  the  media  emphasized  the  eternal  feminine  motivations 
behind  women; s  willingness  to  step;  but  of  customary  roles.    Patriotic  motives 
were  riot  ignored;  but  also  highlighted_ was  Wcmen_'s  determination  to  serve 
their  families  albeit  in  novel  ways.     Iri  the  put! ic_  image,  women  took  war- 
jobs  to  bring  their  men  home  more  quickly  and  tb  help  make  the  world  more 
secure  place  for  their  childxen. 

Despite  the  many  motbers  worfcing  during  World  War  II,  the  ideology  that 
held  mothers  primarily  respDnsible  for  their  children  remained  urichariged.  Paul 
KcNutt,  head  of  the  War  flanpower  Gommission,  stated  that  "the  first  r-ssponsibility 
of  women  With  ycung /children,  in_war  as  in  peace,  is  to  give  suitable-  care  iri 
their  owne  homes  to  their  Own  children." 

 Day  care  wai?  not  an  importarit  public    ssue  before  WoSd  War  II  because 

mothers  had  never  worked  outside  th-'lr  :-omes  in  such  significant  nmbeis.  The 
day  care  that  was  established  during  the  War  Was  far  from  adequate.  'About 
half  the  employed  raotners  had  their  childreri  cared  for  by  relatives  in  the 
houseliold.    iPor  many  others  there  was  nb  child  care  help  available,  and  child 
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"^^^  merged  on  a  national  scandal,  .ehildren  left  iione  at  home  while  theif 
™°*hers_worked  were_killed  and  injured  in  a55±dints;  questionable  foster 

up;  '-door  key  kids".  ( youngsters  Hith  kiys  tied  around  their  necks 
s°^*^a*.„they^could  get  ifitd  the  house  when  sohobl  wai  out)  became  cbmmbnplade^ 
and  increased  juvenile  delictUency  Was  bla;n.ed  on  mothers'  neglect 
mbth«5f  T  ?^°^^^A^^i"6  ^^he  War  as  temporary,  emergency  measures  for  • 

Th  ^SL"^^^^       make  private  arrangeln^hts.    Most  bf  thi  center^  were  Ibcatid 
in  areas  of  heavy  war  industry.    Their  primary  purpose  was  to  bring  mothei 
into  war  production,  not  to  liberate  women  br  educi.ti  children;    Many °of  the 
centers  prbvided  inadequate  care,  which  made  mothers  fearful  of  leaving  their 
children  and  gave  day  care  a  bad  reputation. 

 iP^^^  services,  such  as  shopping,  precooked  meals  and  shoe  repair    were  ' 

provided  for  women  workers  by  private  enterprise  at  a  profi?.'   gJt'^Sf  facf 
that^hese  services  existed  gave  women  a  vision  of  what  was  possible  when  ' 
tS^'^pn  encdurages  Koaen  entering  the  labor  force,  and  demonst^ted 

BelpiinSS  wer.  p..-l..ed  women  wex«  asreffactive  on  their  dol«  as  men. 

?^^?^^^-:these  tempore;-,  •bteps  forward,  at  the  end  of  World  War    IT  and 

lTSneft'S?t1ft^°  "fc^rce-  women  out  of  the  labor  force  began  and  continued 
in  earnest  during  the  post  war  years.    Educators,  social  workers,  psychologists 
and  journalists  tried  to  convince  women  that  their  place  was  i/ihrhome 
rearing  children  and  not  in  the  paid  labor  force.    Their  public  relations 
arguments_  ration^ized  taking  aWay  jbbs^from  women  and  giving  them  to  men 
even  bumping  of  women  With  seniority^ off  their  jobs.    -Behind  these  efforts  were 
fniT^^i  n^""""^™  °"  ^^e  system  could  not  provide 

Ifil  !K^^f"f"^L°"  ^5«-°*her  hand,  continued- Industrie  profits  required, 
H^.'^thn^H'^";?  spending,  an  expansion  in  the  consumption  of 

household  dm^ble  goods;    An  emphasis  on  "homemaking"  encouraged  women  to  bUy. 

J°  ^Jhr^^  ^?''^*^  ""^™"?^^""^^*^^^^^  '''^^  encouraged  to  leave  the  citiel 
for_the  suburbs  by  low-cost  Feder^  Housing  Adiuinl  strati  or  loans  and  miles,  of 
commuter  highways  subsidized  by  the  goveniment. 

But  the  inflationaj^  spiral  (meat  prices  rose  12^  between  .I945  and  194?) 
created  an  economic  pinch  for  almost  everyone  and  made  an  adequate  standail  of 
livi,ag  possible_  only  if  both  the  husband^  and  wife  worked.  Ihus  ifiiny  SmS^ 
displaced  in  the  heavy  industries  dld  not  in  fact  return  to  the  ki tchens . "  but 
found  work  in  the  ■•traditional.,  wpmen's  jobs  still  available  to  th.m.  D^spJ^e 
the  f|minine  and  suburban  mystiques,  many  millions  of  Homen  cnntinued  to  work 
out  of  economic  necessity; 

seuRCEs  

Americas- Wdrfcing  Wbrnen;  A  Bocumentary  History  -  I6OO  to  -  -  Present  ed- 

1976^^55^^=298'  ^^""^^  susan  Reverby,  (New  joik:  Vintage'sooks) 

Sasan  M.  Hartmann.  Th^^ome  Front  and  B'e^-ond:  American  women  in  the  1940s 
(Boston,  Massachusetts:  G.K.  Hall  and  Go)  1982,  pp.  15-29. 
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........ ..^..i3  3^0^0gQ 

April  IW..........  .i8,2ii^9,000 


■     WOMEN  IN  INDUSTRY  ONE  EXAMPLE 

employn^ent  trends  in  an  aircraft  assembly  plant 


TOTAL  WOMEN 

November  19i^0 ,  .  . .  .i4.000.  .  ^  q 

November  19^1 ....  .20,600'. .300 
December  im  ....  .24,600 ............ .900 

^P^il  1942  ..25,700..  ....3600 

November  19^2  2;.. ,  OOO  ..........  ^3  ,500 


*U.S.  Census  figures 


) 

■I  ■■ 
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^  ^^i'tERX  or  Twnx  ui^  torce  m«ctfirtbH 

tilli  i.4 

f«BC«  t««  foRCi  W«IICI^«_ft  ia  m  MAIITAt 


«)  eo  24 
25  CO  29 
j<0  eg  34 

to"  4*  

_  to  34 
55  eo_W._ 


1940  l#Sb  - 


and' ald«r 


.      »  t«  19    .  . 

■tA-t-  »  "  24 

.i;/   «j  {9  34 


.  ju  c*  19 

";    •  29  t»  25 

^  .  •  to  29 

:  30  to  34 


u.i 


26.0 
22.1 

23.0 

13^ 


4J.S 
It.  7 

73.1 
79.5 
Z7..7 


73.4 
83.5 


i«T 


•  '  /Si  eo"5«t — 


33.7 
».6 
57.0 
63.9 
66.* 

— 

6.2 


«*.3 
22.8 
73.3 
7S.S 


73.7 
70.7 


19.7 


33.5 
37.0 
34.3 
59.3 

62.4 

56  ? 
7.8 


19t0 


31.1 

3i.i 

29.0 


39 


6.8 


38.7 
33.J 
53.9 
38.8 
62.2 

10.8 


11 
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lyrrRACTioN  or  tiimiv^o  jj^  zc^c  factois 


i 

J 


r«n  ^.ftborwi  lad  2iv  

Nonfaxm  bcbu^acii;ra8 
^  M«na*i_occ\ip«ctoni 

Dpar«t         aiitf  kto^ria 
_  vorkirs 

??l^yfca  Kouftaholfl  ^rk«ri 
Oth^r  s«rv£oi  •  9rk«ri 

__«nd  ktnd?ia  wdrksri 
W*nj[8«fi^  bfftcU.li 

propria tor*  

Clmricil  Mid  kisdrM 

workar* 
Sal«i  vorkiri 
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tesson  Plan  for  SaST  7r,r-<,a.+  ,     pv.-^+o- / 

■instructor,    Lbrralue  C.  Gray 

fiiscipiinei    English  ^^""fj  .  >5  minates  

GOA£,    The  p^irpose  of  this  presentation  will  be  to  increase  atudenia*  knowiedKe 
of  women's  U^^s  Xr.  Ancient  Greece  and  to  be  able  to  compar«  ^Heir 
lives  with  the  lives  of  Wbaeh  in  Greece  today. 

OBJECTIVE  1,  Students  will  gain  a  general  awareness  of  the  pervaaiveniss 
of  aexism  in  their  own  calture  as  a  way  of  introducing  th^a 
to  the  lives  of  women  in  Greece, 

A)  Students  will  participate  in  a  Gestalt  linguistic  exercise. 

B}  Instructor  wil^go  through  the  Geatalt  Exercise  step  by  step  wi+h 

:^  the  class,    Buration  apprexiniately  ten  minutes,  •  ; 

C)  Exorciae  is  designed  to  accomplish  the  follbwiro-j 

1.  Meighten^students  awareness  atout  sexism  in  thete  own:  ouiiHxe, 

«°^^»°fP-i^  *o. '"derstanding  the  effects  of  sexism 
on  the  lives  of  women  in  Greece, St7:dents  may  hot  be  used  to  this  P  nrf 
of  technique  in  the  clarsioom.    3..oause  it  L  so*.ethSg  ne^  tfiey 
my  react  nervously  by  giggling  or  scoffing,    Anbth?,r  way  ^n  which 
they  may  react  la  by  angar  or  by  ridiculing  the  exercise,  '.tLtiaateiy 

iy^r*h"^^^^'f         '^^^^  "^^^  ^         inatructer  in  whatever 
manner  ahe  or  he  deems  appropriate  at  the  time  the  student-^  will 
l^rn^aomething  from  the  exerciae..-  iaya  in  uhich  teachers  "my 
elicit  positive  responses  are; 

i'  ^"^^^  i^  responses  to  the  exercise  a?,  appropriate, 

2.  Explain  -  )  students  that  positive  char.gea  are  occu^inR  reSrdtnff 
sexi3S  in  their  culture  and  that  they  ?a.e  the  paw"  to  Llure 
thoae  changea  occur.  -"oui^ 


OBJE.TIYS  2,     students  will  gain  knowledge  of  >omen*a  lives  in  Ancient  Greece 
A)  Inatructor  will  lecture  on  the  lives  of  women  in  Knl±ent^?ee?e 
X,  ^egal  status  1    Women  were  le^lly  children  all  of  their  live^ 

?h'rj°TH^/°?"  i*'^^"*^*"^^^^  °^  ^^^^  *o  the  gua^an- 

ship  of  their  husbandsi  o-^v^au 

2.  Social  3t^.tus,    Somen' 3  prtma^  function  was  that  of  5hiidbea«r 

Woaen  were  kept  seclude  from  anyone  other  than  their  tmaeSS  family 
except  on  cer^is  religous  occasionsjecause  it"  was  thou^h-rlTbe  ^ 

*ff  ^^^^         preferable  status  for'women. 

Sd^SLllS  Ifcfsl^f  ™  vatchi^m^-chlJ^en. 

f"^=°°=l"fi^^"f  Jfere  se3 -30  aeen  or  heard  and  were  .slued 

almost  entirely  for  their  abiitty  to  bear  heirs  fmale) Hhu-  Insurin 
^1  continuation  Of  the  family  which  >«s  th.  coinerstoni  6f  .^clar'^ 
xlfe,     (Major  source-  "Goddesses,  Whores,  Wives  and  Slaves") 

DEJECTIVS  3.     Students  wxxl  gain  .-.-.ledge  of  women-  liv.a  in  M^dez.  Greece.  • 
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a)  Instructor  will  lecture  on  th♦:^  lives  of  women  in  Greece  today  (while  

showing  slides  if  they  are  available)  (Source-  ."Area  Handbook  for  Greece") 
ii  tegal  status:    in  1957  discrimination  of  women   ,in  all  professions  was 
:  declarei  ilie^li     In  I966  women  were  iegaiiy  insured  of  equal  pay  for 

equal  work  although  in  reality  this  is  just  slowly  coming  about, 
2i  Social  stawusi    People* salivas  in  Greece  are  generally  regulated  and 
based  on  sgaethihg  called  "filptiiab".    This  has  to  do  with  their  concept 
of  aa  ideal  personality  which  is  bnopf  dighityi  selfrrespect ^ 
independence,  self  control  and  a  willingness  to  fulfill  obligation^. 
In  women  specifically  this  is  expressed  as  a- fear  of  disgrace  and 
concerji  for  proper  condust.^  It  is  this  fear  of  disgrace 
thought  to  *^ve  kept  women  quiet,  reserved  in  the  presence  of  men  and 

in  the  background  at  most  rubiic  events^  

3i  Daily  iifei    Women  in  ru^^^  Greece  still  primariiy  v  ^k  in  t^e  home 
doing  much  the  same  thing  as  their  counterparts  die       cient  times. 
They  are _also  expected  to  help  their  husbands  with  li.-,nt  work  on  their 
farms  i    In  urban  areas  many  women  work  in  factbrie    in  addition  to 
their  household  duties. 

In  rural  areas  women  are  seldom  seen  outside  the  home;    women  socialize 
for  the  most  part  if  they  run  into  each  other  while  doing  hpusehbld 
chores.    In  the  cit^  it  is  acceptable  for  women  to  be  seen  in  bars  and 

restaurants,      

^,  In  conclusion:  _ ^omens'  lives  are  chraging  especially  in_urban_areas^ 
Women  are  gaining  increasing  advmtages  in  the  areas  9^'_empioyraent  and 
education*    There  is  even  a  woman  in  Parliament^  the  victress  Merlina 
Mercourii    As  factoiies  are  beginning,  to  be  buiit  in  rtrrai  areas  women 
there  are  beginning  to  move  but  of  the  domestic  sphere.     This  should 
enable  them  to  further  widen  their  hbrizphs.    Although  wbmi^h  all 
over  Greece  still  have  a  long  wa^  tc  go  before  they  gain  the  equality 
they  deserve. 

General  Conclusion^    Instructor  wiilj.sk  the  class  for  fei»sibaciC  concerning 
presentation,    Snme  possible  ways  to  ©licit  respozises  arei 
1,  Ask  students  tc  draw  comparlsor's  between  the  lives  of  women  in  Ancient 

and  Mbd^i-n  ra:iecei 
2i  Ask  students,  what  they  see  as  tr-e  most  sighificaht  areas  of  improve- 

Ti^ut  in  the  liv0s  of  wpmeh  )^  Greecf.  today, 
3*  Ask  students  to  give  their  eueas  about  how  they  see  the  lives  of 
Greek  women  ch^ging  in^he  futtire,  what  kl^iit^  of  ever-^^s  might  keep 
-^•v^ose  changes  from  Recurring? 
^»  Does  anyone  in  tne  class  have  any  comaeni^s  corijf^mlng  th^  presenta- 
tion in  general?    What  about  '      Gestalt  exercise? 
5n  Tell  students    that  if  they  think  of  comments  i,hey  could  let  their 
teachers  khbt^. 
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Gestalt  Exerciset_"Hl3cperiehcihg  a  Different  Point  of  View" 

Piirposei,  To  develop  students'  ainsirentiss  of  sex  differences  and  sexism  in 

their  culture.  _      _     ___   

Directions  I    Ask  students  to  o2job9  their  eyes  and  try  to  get  comfortable 
while  you  read  the  exerclsij.     

1.  Loagine  that  if  you  are  a  f ea»ie  you  are  now  a  malei  and  if  3rou  arc 
male  you  aire  now  f^^e-  how  do  you  feel  different? 

2.  Become  really  aware  of  what  being  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  is  like^ 
if  you  do  not  want  to  do  this  that  is  DiK.  but  do  Hot  say  to  yourself  that 

you  cannot  do  this*  say  to  ^urself  that  you  wbn*t  do  this  and  thent  add.  whatever 

words  cone  to  you  next j    By  dbia«  it  this  way  you  lay  get  some  idea  of  wK»t 

it  is  ybu  are  avbiding' by  refusing    to  do  this  reverMl.  ; 

3  .    If  ^u  can  inagine  what  it  is  like^  to       a  meaber  of  the  opposite  m  llkeo 

think  about  hb^i  your  15.fe  might  be  differ«nt.,,what  would  you  do  differ 

now  that  your  sex  has  changed i  how  do  yo?_^©©i_3tbout  these  changes? 

Geatlnue  to  think  about  what  it^is  like  for  awhile^ 

4,    Now  change^ teck  again  and  get  in  touch  with  yourself  again  •  Silently 
compare  the  experience  of  being  3«5urEelf  with  what  it  felt  like  to  be  a 
member  of  the  opposite  ^ex^    5 hat  did  ybu  expe3d.ehce  as.  a  member  bf  the 
opposite  sex  that  you  don't  expejrLehce  hbw?    Were  these  experiences 
pieasrat  or  unpleasant? 

This  exercise  is  from  "Female  Psychblbgy-Thi  Emerging  Self"  by  Sue  Go 
liew  Yorki    St,  Martins  Press,  1981* 
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Ills  tractor : 
Discipliho ■ 
Grace  Level 
School : 


Currlculurr.  Design  Project  '    *      '  - 

Women  Studies  Prbgrarn  , 

University  of  Golorado  '  r 

Ketchtim  3d,  Crimpus  Box  325 

Scuidrr,  Cbfbrado  8030? 

'':h^-       v.).e  k.    Tedesco         Format :  Lecture/Discussion 
C    ..-unlcaiilc:  Exercise 

Hi-b  Scb.'ibl  Tirrioframe:     40  mins^   i'3  mins. 

-   question  answur 

Fair  ^i^Tv  .    .  .  .  ... 

Supplementary  Materials: 
Worksheet ,   Handout . 


The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  present  young  men  arid 
women  with  a  variety  of  career  possibilities,  while 
exploring  the  skills  necessary  for  these  jobs  and  the 
salary  and  employment  outlooks^     This  unit  is  presente-i 
from. anon-sexist  viewpoint  with  an  emphasis  on  non- 
traditional  careers  for  women. 


OBJECTIVES  FOR  TrfiS  UNIT: 


1.  Present  students  wi^h  a  method  of  creatively 
searching  ou_t  carf^^fossibili ties  ,  facilitated 
through  teacher-directed  discussion  and  exercise. 

2.  Introduce  students  to  a  variety  of  career  possi- 
bilities,  discuss  salary  prospects,   and  emplbyrrient 
outlooks . 

3.  Exami.ne  non- traditional  j obs  and  incorporate 
students  *   personal  dream  obiectives . 

4.  Present . students  with  vehicles  for  obtaining 
career  information. 


i>JECTIVE   I:     Present  students  with  a  method  of  creatively 

searching  out  career  possibilities^  facilitated 
through  te;:  cher-directed  discussion  and  exercise. 

1.  Students  will. be  given  a  copy  of  an  exercise  called 
"Dream  a  Little   .    ,  (see  attached  worksheet). 

2.  Instructor  will  explain  how  to^do  the  exercise 
without  presenting  any  restrictions  on  the  student's 
Imiagination .  * 

3.  Instructor  will  lead  group  in  a  discussion  about 
careers  that  they  choose.     Examining  any  sex  bias 
in  the  types  o£  careers  chosen. 


\ 
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2  I     Iritrbduce  students   to  a  variety  of _ career  pos- 

r^ibilitiesi  discuss  salary  arid  employmierit  outlooks. 

Instructor .  will  ;:5ive  studerits  ari  overview  of  women' 3 
new  roles  iri  the  labor  force. 

a.  How  woman's  roles   iri  the   family  have  chari.-^ed  and 
it's  affec*:  bri  the  work  world  i 

b.  Cdritributirif?  factors   to  increase  in  labor  force. 

i .     rising  standard,  of  livin.^^   tone  salary  family 
no  Idri^er  a  reality, )  * 

ii.     rapid  inflation  rates 

iii  .     extra,  income  for  children' s  schoolin.p;^ 
luxuries i   e tc . 

iv.     divorce _ rate  I    (women  rieed   to  support  themselves 
and  childreri . ) 

v.     women's  movemerit  >    ( made  i  t  alri.^ht  for  women 
:  to  work  outside  of  the  home,) 

  _  _  _  ' 

c.  '    3i>^-^est  increase  in  participation  of  women  in 

the  labor  force  is  women  25  -  3^  years  (r'^others 
of  some  of  the  students . 
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2.      Inseruccor  will  present: .  five  broad  categories  of 
careers  for  wciTien.    .Giving  a  projected  employment 
outlook  and  the  skills  ^necessary  for  these  idbs. 


A.      Sales  Workers 


Averap^e  Annual  Job  Openings  in 

Selected  Sales  Occupa tioris ,  1978  -  1990 

Automobile  sales  workers  10,400 
Insurance  agents ,  broker: 

&  underwriters  30  000 

Manufacturers   s^l.es  wc.:-:^     .  21*700 

Real  _  est  ate  agents  &_b:-,  5o[oo6 

Retail  trade  sales  workers  22  6  i  000 
Wliolesale  trade  sales  workers  40^000 


ployed  primarily  in  retail  trade  store, 
inufacturing,   and  wholesale,  firms, 
isurarice  companies . 

ii.     Educational  qualif  ica.tion :   range  from 

completion  of  hig:-.  sci.ool,    or  its  equivalent 
to  college  degrees  with  maiors   in  soience 
or  engineering: 


• tit.      1973  -   1990  exp»ected  increase  of  6  0 
million  to  7.6  million 

iv.     Most  openings  in  retail  sales. 


V 
\ 
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Clc^ricnl  Workers . 


Averap- .  ^r^ouol  Job  0:;c?ntngs  in.  Selected 
Clerical    ''^         t ions  ,    1:9  7vS  -  199') 

Bank  clej.i^ •  45.  qqq 

Bank,  tell  -^rs  ij  '  ggg 
Bookkeeping  workers 

Cashiers  ligiooo 

Fi  le  clerrts  •  ]  .  ^-qq 

Secretaries  &  s  tencgr/ir?';-  .:  '^"^  ,  OOn 


i  :     Largest       ,:upat iona  1  group 

ii.      Skills  ra:  /e  from  hi.^hly  'ski  lied  (e.g., 
-title  resjarchers   in  real  estate  firms) 
to  unskilled  workers   such  as  messengers 
and  file  clerks 

ii.     HighscHooi  degree  o-  equivalency  imDcrative 
Business/office  skills  important: 

iv:      Between. 1978  ^   1990  work   force   to  ^row  bv 
16 . 6  mi  11  ion  people 

v^.      Technological  advances  will  have  effect  on 
i^onie  arenas    (e.g.,   iM:lling,  Davjoll. 
inventory.      Not   sce^rc  ta  ries  .  however.) 

Managers   and  Adininist  r:iLors 


Average  ^  Annual  Job  Openin?:^s  in  Selec  ted  Manarc^i 
a^^.d  Administrative  Occt  i:;a  '  1  i  Mi  s  ,    1978   -  i99'>''' 

3ank  officials   and  matin :^^e I's  28,000 


7.nOO 


Buyers 

Health  and  regulaloi  ^' 

..inspecc:  rs   (gnvernmciK  )  _  3  ,  SOO 

Ileal  th  j^ervice  ^dm  nist  rators  IS  ■  t):''0 
Ilotci  managers  and  assUlants  S  .  ^'')0 
Pcrsonntl   and   labor  vrlniia^^r 

worke r..  i  (y^(>^ 

Purchasinf,  agentc  i  j  ' 
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i.     Prof essidnal  of f ice  . employees  WHO  run  or 
help  run  busihesses/br^anizatibris 

ii:     All  facets:   supervision  through  company 
policy-making 

iii.     Require  college  degree  -  specific  ar^a 

of  study  varies   (Business  Administration 
and  Liberal  Arts  ranked  high  with  most 
employers.     Engineering . or  science  impor- 
tant in  technical  areas.) 

iv.     Job  force  expected  to  grow  by  21  percent 
by  1990.  ^  J 

D:     Professional  and  Technical  Workers 


Average  Annua  l,  Job  Openings,  in  Selected 

Professional  Occupations,   1978  -  1990 

Accountants  51 ^  qqq 

Engineers  _  46i500 

Kindergarte.;   Sc  elementary 

school  te  :  .hers  36,000 

Lawyers  .  37,' 003 

Life  scientist r  11,209 
Physicians:  and  ostedDathic 

physicians  '  19,000 

Registered  nurses  85,000 

Social  workers  22'0'?0 


Average  Annual  Job Openings-  in_  Selected 

Technical  Occupations,   1978  -  1990 

Dental  assistants  11,000 
Drafters  ^  ^  11,^000 
Engineering  and  science  _      .    _  ^ 

technicians  '    .  23 , 000 

Library  technicians  and 

assistants  workers  '  .^,700 
Medical  laboratory  wd7:k3rs  14^800 
^-ray  technicians 


i.     Professional:   generally  require  college 

training  with  ^.pecializ^d  study  in  specific 
fields.     Thesa  include: 
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o     accQuntlrig,   science ,   education , 

engineering,  medicai  pra-t ice economics 
n ur  s  i n g  ,   j  o u r n  a  1  i  srn  > 

Other  professional  occupations  do  not 
require  a  degree: 

art,^  music,   acting,  entertainment 
^^"^onasis  on  experience  here) 


iii 


IV. 


Technical;.     Some  post-secondary  training 
(but  not  four  years  of  college 

Job  market  for  both  technical  and  professional 
worknrs  expeeted^to  grow  by  197/  (Enerov 
c-vi..,  -omental  fields  -  grerti)  ^ 


Average  Annual.  Job  Openings  in  Selected  Craft 
Occupations,    1978  -  1990 

All-round  machinists  22 

Automobile  mechanics  37'oyO' 

Carpenters  58'oDO 

El3ctricians   (construction)  12,'90D 

.Industrial  machinery  repaJ  -ers  58^000 
Operating  engirj^crs  (cor)<--"ruc- 

tibr^  machinery  operators)  36  090 

Painters  26,' 000 

Plurrrbers  and  pipefi*:ters  20  |  000 


i..    nighly^ skilled  workers    (tool  i  die  makers 
^^-^ectrici-ans  ,   auto  Mechanics ,  plumbers) 

ii.     Learn  through  apprenticeship 

iii.     Job  force, expected  to  grow  by  2,4  million 
,  ^  people 

On  overhead,   briefly  ^^^y  earning  f or  ^ 

.some  of  the  care    -.s  .  csee  attached 

tra  :spare_icy .  ) 
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OBJECTT.VE  3;     Sxamine  non- traditional   jobs;   and  i-.^corporate 
students     personal  dreani  objectives. 

OBJECTIVE  4;     Present  students  with  vehrdes  •  f5"r  -obtaining 
career  information  ; 

A.     These  orgariizations  disseminate  Jtn£5"rrnation  fre- 
or  at  reasonable  rates.     Write'  for  information.' 

^"     onof^>^^-^''^  Professional.  Women's  Found?  ti  or 
zuz±  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington,   D.C.  20036 

2.     Career  ihf  oritiu  r  '  On  Center 
Butterick  Publishing 
Mew  York,   New  York  10017 


B. 


Career  Information  Center 
1507  ;I3W  Harnpshlre  Avenue     N  W 
Washingcon,   D.C.  20009 

Check  magazines,   guidence  councilorsfor  call 
Untversity  oi  Colorado  Career  Services  at  492-6541 
(Bon  t  have  to  be  a  CU  student  to  use  ' 


CONCLUSION:  As  young  people  you  have  the  greatest  of 
opportunities  don't  be  afraid  to  dr^nm  a 
little    :    ,  . 


o--^cial  hotel 


In  order  _'f  or  _  the  excercise  -Dream  a  littl---  - 
to^be  effective  stctdents  r.usf  trust  instructor' 
and  f -el  comf ortabie  with  nersonal  disclosure- 
t his   excercise  may  .-^o  on  as   Ion.-:  as  students 
are  will  in?;  to  share.     Ins  true  tor '  ma  •,•  want  to 
open  up  to  student'^   to  heln  brin-'  about  tru^t 


BEST  COPY  AV?.1LABLE 
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•..\!  I^-.N!RS  CO 


COMMUNICATION  ARTS 
ADVERTISING  MAJOR 

C  irn  Of_tih  Q_r  iiv  e  0_n  t .  y _e  dr  P  r_og  r  dm 

ADVERTISING  WORKSHOP 
F^ee  Boclc  Career  iri  A£j^.'eritsing' Dept  G 
>-JEW    YORK    INSTITUTE    Or  , 

DVERTISIMG 


('lose  u)ur  c\L-s  toi-  (ir  ihrcc  iiniiiHcs;  iinj^iMt  ih;ii  \  ,mi  •in- 
in  llic  siliKition  or  oc ciijKitioii  \<)n  hii'^v  n.ijijul  —  titu  (i)r.  I.iw- 
>tr,  -.LLTctar^ ,  iioint'iiinkcr,  mnnniicr.  i\])hMtT.  rn^iiuor.  ^ticial 
>M)rkL'r.  ])ro lessor.  .iii(iiior:  \N  h:;-i  c  :ir<'  \  on    i  )c  -  i  rihi*  ilu-  m1  lliiL:. 


NMkiI  arc  \oii  (ioiij^?  \\  UaI  orlu-r  ju  opli'  ;p  ;•  ihcrc  :'  \\  h.U  .ire 


PART  TIVE 

_BURGER  KIWG 

ALL  HOURS  t?  AM-1  AMJ 


APPLY' 


A  .V    i'fh  ST 

V  ;N       r'^  j. 


Did  \t)ii  l}:nc  nn\  spLc  ial  trainiii^  U)  i^L  t  uhcri'  \  oil  arc?  VMuit 
skills  or  ahilliies  aru  rc-ijuirL-d? 


'f'...  'n  C'  .bs-   Ace -r.o  n.|-rrl<r 


YORK 


-  '.M       AL  <''.-.9 


._STOP_ 
WASTING  TIME' 

;  'f^  0 '  w  g '  C  p  ^1  /     *  D    V  d  C  O  i'2ZQ, 

r^cJ.col.  plui 
COv,.M:«CiAL  PriptOC 
IN  SPANISH 


NMkiI  is  Lspeciul!\  irnportaru  to  ymi  rc^af liiii^  wUui  \dii  arc 
(loinu? 
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^:S-304  Curriculuin  Unit  ' 
Winter  1983  ; 

instructor:  Terrry  Uallih 
T-isciplinet  Nonverbal  Odrnintinicatibh 
e-rade  Level:    Hirh  Schbdl  -  Jr/Sr. 

Cooperating  Teachers  Jsjiet  -utterfield 


Curriculum  Design  Project 
Women  Studies  Program 
Univers[T/  of  Colorado 
Ketcfium  30,  Campus  Box  325 
Boulder,  Colorado  86309 


Ttoitnat:    Lectizre^  Disscussion 

/icercises 
Time  Frame:    3_ciass. periods/  • 

40  »>rnihutes  each 
Suppleuientarj-:    Fandputs  and  Sjubte; 
ii     C^uiz  on  Vor.en  ^*  Work 
2i    ^*o'^_'^9  Tell  a  Businessman 

from  a  BusinesswomiBn 
3*     50  Women  f rom^arth  Histdrj" 

4.  Teacher  Stereotyped  Expectatid] 

5.  -   Color  Chart 

6.  roir.inance/Submission  Quiz  • 
?•  n  As  .'bhey  Objects^"  Oaote 
8.    i\L-xercises  "For  Fen  Chart 

?.    Body  Touching  Chart 
10,    Asymmetrical  i^nverbal  Cues 


GOAL: 


The  pirrpbse  of  this  curficuiim  unit  is  to  make 
the  student  aware  of  the  power  in  !;onverbai  * 
Comrminicatioh  behayiprs  and  the  fact  that  the* 
power  lies  with  males  and  therefore  upholds 
the  oppressidn  of  women. 


OBJECTIVES:    -      I,    The  student  will  become  aware  of  sexism  in  the 

Business  and  Sducational  spheres i 

Ili    The  student  will  have  definitions  f 5r  eomnrunica- 
tions-and  ITdnverbal  Coramunicatibhi 


iil. 


IV. 


YII. 


vill  become,  av;are  bf  the_  power  of 
rtoxemics  and  idW' it  h^ps  maintaiii<^^x  rble 
stereotyping,  \^ 

^e  student  will  become  awaris  df  the  power  in 'the 
Nonverbal  behavior  of  facial  expression  (specifically 
Smiling)  and  how  it  helps  maintain  s^x  role 
stereb  typing; 

The  "student  will  become  aware  of  th^  pdt>rer  in  the 
Nonverbal  behavior  of  eye _ contact  (specifically 
Staring-  a^id  Gaze  Aversibn)  and  how  it  helps^ 
maintain  sex  rble  stereb typings  v 

The  student  will  become  aware  of  the -power  in  the 
Nonverbal    behaviors  of  touch  and  touching  and  how 
they  help  maihtaih  sex  role  stereotyping^  ' 
-    -     -     -  -  -  -  _  .J______ 

The  student  will  have  some  basic  ideas  of  hov;  to 
combat  the  pdwer  bf  these  i:_onverbal  behaviors  in* 
^^^f^."^^.  create  sex  roles  where  dbmihance  and 
submission  are  ndt  specifically  malq  and  female 
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OBJECTIVE  1  -  "nie  student  will  becbme  aware    of  sexism  in  the  business  and 
Educational  stiheres. 

Am    Biisiness  Sphere  : 

.         .  .....        _   -       _  _  _.. 

1^  Admijiister  "A  Woman's  Place  Is«..V  QmIz  sind  discuss  answers, 

'  The  student/ s  answers  will  p.ds't  probably  show  preconceived 

^  and  wron^  information  rejrarding  woineh  in  the  labor  force. 

2i"   Eandoutj     "How  to  Tell  A  Businessman  Frpiii  A  Busihesswbnan." 
This  handout  shows  how  words  describe  the  activities  of 
men  and  wonen  in  busines's  differently  with  a  definite  slant 
iigainst  womeni    Have  each  student  read  one  line. and  discuss. 

i         f  Sscpiain  jfehe.'^^^       are  part  of  the  easily  identifiable 
business  and  economic  facts  that  show  sexist  attitudes 
■  veiy  clearly.    Mention  the  570  that  wo^en  receive  for 
eveiy  $1.00  that  men  receive  as  vrax^s;    Also  Mention  that 
a  female,  cblle^re  graduate  will  probably" make  less  than  a 
male  high  school  graduate. 

B.-  Educa^^ibnal  Sphere  ^ 

•    1.    /Discuss  women  and  history  and  the.  fact  that  f^e at  women 
have  nfestly  been  left  but  of  male  written  history^  Ask 
class  to  name  50  women  firon  3arth  history;' writ_e_  names 
on  chalk  board.    Chances  are  they  will  not  be  able  to 
identify  50  vromen.    Provide  a  hindbut  with  the  names  of 
50  women  from  histoiry.    Discuss  ^eiiy  bf  the  wdtaeri  that_ 
stand  out  to  them.  -  Point  out  specifically:  Abi^il  Adams, 
Catherine  Greene  and  Geoxgre  Elliot  and  G^brge  Saridl 

2m      Qdote  Abigail  Adams'  statement  of  revolutionary  rhetbrici 


if  particulax  care 'and  attention  ,±,s  not  paid  JT 
to  the  ladies^  we  are  determined  to  forment  a 
febellibh  and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound 
byjmy  laws  in  which  we  have  not  voice  or 
representation^  1  ^ 
_    _     _  1 

5»    Handout :    Teacher  Stereotyped  SxpectatibnS  in  adjective 

use.    Discuss  how  expectatibns  affect  individual  performance • 

G«    T^  EffeA^ts  bf  Sexism  oh  Ken 

1.  This  section  is  tb  specif icaiiy  pbint  but  that  although 
this  presentation  will  fbcus  mbre  oh  womeilf  sexism  also 
effects  men  in  deadly  ways. 

2i    Quote:    "Ken  As  h-oney  Objects."    (See  Attachments)  ^ 


stk^j^^tics:  I'l 


3»    P^??^_^§^ife  expectancy  sta^j^^tics:    I-Ien  live  8  years  less 
;    than  women  i 


3SB 


4.  Discuss -hi^  anixety-  and  alienation  statiBtics  on  men; 

5«  Discuss  career  Ibcki^ii 

-  —    ,  ^  -  -    _ 

6,  Discuss  a  male's  faniily  life:    the  12  minute  fathers; 


OBJKiTIVE  II  -  The  studisrit  wiii.have  definitions  for  Communicatiohs  and 
Nonverbal  Cbminunicatibri. 

^  A.     Defining'  Cdrrsniinicatibri  ^  - 

•    !•    Write  on  the  chalk  "board:    Cbnnmhlcatibn  is  the 
transmitting,  or  givirig,  'br  the  exchah^-e 
^^.i^^^^^^'^io^f  signals  or  messages  by  talk^ 
gestures,  or  writing;.  ^ 

2i    ^^iain  brief  iy  some  of  the  types  bf  cbnniruiiicatibh 
studies: 


Interpersonal  -  bet^^een  people. 
*'  bi    Or^nizationai  -i  in  Business 

c.    Small  ^3:oups  -  ^_3usiness  and  therapy;  any  tas^ 
Kass  ebmnunication  -  radios  T7^  electronic  media 

e.  General  Semantics  -  the  nature  of  lOT^ra^e 

f .  Rhetorical  -  the  study  of  speeches  and  writing 
Fbnverbal  ^  hbn-spbkeh  commuhicatibn 

^'  -  -    "^5  _ 

5.    Wri$e  bh  the  chalk  board:    Basic  Premise  of  e 

catibii  studies:    the  impossibility  bi*  nbt  comnruni— 
eating.    One  cannbt,  hbt  cbmnunicate.  .  tise  example 
of  libt  speaking  tb  sbmebhe  who_ha_s  made  ybu  angry ^ 
^  -Ask  the  students  what  is  clearly  being  communicated:* 

the  fact  that  you  are  indeed  angry. 

Bi    Def iningr  Homrarbal  Oommunica:t^.Q& 


li    Write  on  the  chalk  board:    Nonverbal' communication  is 
;^  ail  human  communication  events  which  transcent  spoken 

br  written  words  i  "        X  • 

2i    33cplaih  briefly  some  of  the  types^f  Nonverbal 
Cbmmtihicatibn;  OTite  on  boards 

a.    Artifacttiral  -  objects^  architecture^  physical 

appearance^  dress  and  colors^  Give 
\  _       _  _  handout  bh  color  charts 

^        '  '     b^    Prbxemics  -  Jxsrsonal  space ^  territbry^  how  space  is 

used. 

c.    Kinesics  -  physical /body  motibn/behavibr. 
■'^     dm    Gesttires  -  tpuch/tbuchirig,  facial  |  eye  behavibr.- 
e..    Paralarigiiage  -  vbcal  cues 
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5.    Describe  what  sozne  irbhverbal  behaviors  can  do: 

repeat  -  sa5S .I'Gb  Norths"  and  ajsb  point  north • 
contradict  -  "Of  cbtirGe  i  love  ybu!»'  said  with  angeri 
substitute  -  I-ibnday  mbrhih/r  people  who  come  in  with 
^  a  "I  h^d  a  great  weekend!"  wfitteh  ail 
over  tiieir  faces*, 
conplement  -  reflecting  an _ attitude  bf  embarrassment 
when  talking  tb  a  teacher  about  a  poor 
performance  bh  a  class  assignment* 
accent  -  sayinir,  "IJo. "  and  shaking:  head.  _- _^ 
regulate  -  the  flow  of  a  cdm'ersation;  the  way  bhe 
'         P^?^?^_^^^P^         another  starts  ^tist  at 
the  ri^t  times.  ^ 

e  EiTe  Eali^  pioneer  in*  Nonverbal  cosmrunication: 

"Those  of  us  who  keep  our  eyes  open  can 
read  volumnes  into  what  we  see  going  on 
around  us."  2 

C.    Connections  ^ 

1.  We  will  be  fbcusiri^  bh:  ^     -  .  ^ 

a.  P?oxemics>  br^per:sohal  space; 

b.  f'9'Cial  behavibr  and  eye  cbntact^  and 

c.  touch  and  touching".  ^ 

in  relation  tb  sex  roles ^  power  aid  dominate  and 
■  submissive  behavior.' 

2.  Give  but  handout /qui  z  bh  behaviors  of  dcr^inance  smd 
submission.    Sxplaih  tb  students  it' is  a  ieaxSing- 
experience  and  wrbn^  answers  are  ok*    Ask  them  to 
put  their  naihes  bn  sb_  they  may  be  collected  antd 
checked  and  §:iven  back  the  next  day  fbr  class 
discussion. 


a. 
b. 
c. 


4#  Quot 

/ 


OBJ^JTIYE  ill  -  The  student  will  become  awstre  of  the  power  of  Proxemics  and 
how  it  helps  maintain  sex  role  stereotyping. 

Ai    Ibefinimc  Proxemics- 

li    Write  on  chalk ^board:    Proxemics  is  the  use  of  space 
between  and  among*  people. 

2i    There  are  t>^o  areas  to _  explore:    1)  the  space  bubble 
we  carry  with  us  and  2)  our  body  demeanor/movements. 

Erercrise:    Freeze  Frames  Ask  three  students  to  sit 

in  front  of  class i    Ask  otherjstudents  tp  freeze  in 
the  position  they  are.  -  findinrs verified  by  the 
three  students  in  the  front. wiii  be  that  males  take 
tip'mbre  space  than  females  i 


3* 


5*    Foint  but  the  following: 

.  a.    Women  ciross  iep-s;  keep  elbows  to  sides; 
b»    rieh  have  lar^f  personal  s^ce  bubbles  than  wonien  db\ 
c»    Control  of  greater  territory  and  personal  space  i^ 
a  behavior  associated  with  dominaiice^  high  status, 
and  males*  .  ' 

B.  ' Zoning  Restrictions 


!•    Write  oh  chalk  board: 


Intimate  pistance  0  -  6_ihches 
Personal  Distance  1^  --^^  feet 
Social  Disstance  4  ~  7  feet 

PublicDistance  12  -  25  feet  3' 


Biscuss  fith^ students  what  kinds  of  activities  is  done 
within. each^zone.       "  . 

 t>   V 

G»    Defining  Territoriaixty- 

!•    Tefxitoriaiity  is' the  tendency  of  organises  to  bwh  space. 

it  is  a  biblogicai  propensity  (inclination,  bias^  tendency) 
to  possess  space, 

2.    Territoriality  is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in     .  ^ 
ihterpersbhal  cbinnunicationi  ■  • 

5»    Territoriality  always  provides  a  biological  advantage  to 
t|he  pbF.6essor  •  ;  _  ^  " 

4.    Territory  is  related  t^j  position  in  the  social  hiarcharyi 

5»    The  power  of  spacious  possessions:    Hales  have  hijdier  . 
^status  items  such  as:    cars,  planes*  Lbqats,  ah^  extra  : 
At  work  thfy  have  roomier  offices.,  private 
entrances  or  elevators,  washrdoms  and  the  best  picture 

'^??^°?_Y^?''^^»  home  they  have  comf  ortable  dehs  in 

contrast  to  women's  sewing'  room  being-  a  converted  . 
•kitchen,  or  living  room. 

.  f  ..^ 

A^ih^  TeiSitbriaiity  has  cone  to  mean  behavior 
characterized  by  identification  with  an  area  in  such  s 
way  as  to  indicate  ownership  and  def ens ie  of  this  territdiy 
against  those  whb  may  "invade"  it. 

6.    Three  tjrpes  of  territbry  are: 

a.    primary  -  clearly  the  exclusive  dbmaih  of  the  ownesr^ 
such  as  one's  bedroom^ 
y  b.     secohdaiy  -  hot  as  central  to  one's  daily  life;  'such 

,  /    as  _a^nei^b  orhbbd_bar  or  hangout  * 

c.    jrublic  -  available  ^to  ahyohe  for  temporary  ownership; 

stich  as  beachen,  t>arks,  and  sea\s  oh  public 


Def  ininr  Invasior)  ,of  Territoz?-  '  • 

^»  I*^^^  !^yp^s  of  encroachuiehti  of  invasion: 

(Write  on  chalk  board;)  - 
/a.    ^violation  -    unvjarranted  use  'of  another's  territory; 

^  for  Gxanple  staring  vheil  eatii^g;  lbud_ 

talking"  which  is  distracting-;  taking  2 
seats  "iTp  with  one  body, 
bi  ^  invasion'-  more  of  an  all-enconpassing*  and  peridanerit 
attempt  to  t^e  over  another's  territory; 
.  *  for  example  armed  invasion  df  a  cotrntry  or 

,  chaii£jing  someone*^  den  into  a  sewing"  room! 

c.    cbntaminatioh  -  defiling  wi1h,^v7hat  we  leave  behind; 

i*of  example  i^motels/hoteis,  parks, 
arid  suchi    eirrrent  Smokey  Bear 
commercial  showing*  bear  family  having: 
a  picnic  in  himan's  yaxd  and  leaving. 
^  a  mess.  5 

'2.    The  ^^rider  probilems  of  dbmihance  and  submission  come  into- 
play  with  invasion  of  one's  territdiy. 

a;'  Femininity  for  females  is  gduced  by-  how  little  room 
t  "^^hey  take  up,  while  men's  masculinity  is  judg'ed  by 

thfe"  expans.lveness  and  stijenlrth  of  thier  -{^restures,  _ 

b.  Vhat  space  women  dc^  have  is  violated  pore  than  nj^h's 
is^     / 

c.  ^'^^"^istics  jshow  that  women  move  to  ao  bmmddate  bthers 
'more  of  ten;  .^is  is.  where  the  super  ior/sub  ordinate 

pattern  emer^Si 

Body  height  also  plays  a  role.    V/omen  are  mostly 
■    short  while  men  are  mostly  tail;  height  ^ves  the 
advantage  to  mehi 

1^      „  ^  ^,  ^  ^,    

Su£rgest  that  the  women  students  try  not  to  move  out 

of  soother's  way  and  see  what  happens ^     Sug^st  they 

do_tTii_s  for  the  rest  of  the'  day  and  cone  prepared  to  . 

talk  about  thdr  experiences  tomorrow^ 

f.     Suggest  that  bbth  female  and. male  students  invade 

other  people's  space  during,  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  cope  prepiared  tb  talk  abbut  their  e:cp^rierk:es 
:  tomo^rrow.  '  •  • 

_  ,  V  ■  __  _'{■_  ■       '  ■ 

^^ercise  to  demonstrate  re^tric-tivg  finale  bbdv  demeanor ^ 
-     ■      5   '  ^  

li    i>o  "^ercises  for  Men."    isk  for  three  male  volunteers, 
^ese  exercises  will  make  the  men  appear  a  bit  foolish 
sb  prepare  vdlvnteers  fbr  this.  '  " 

2.    piscuss  how  the  men  felt*    Discuss  how  wbmeh  feel  abbut 
those  movements  which  are  everyday  to  then. 


0BJ3CTIVE    IV_  -  'Ihe  studeSt  will  become  sware  of  the  ubwer  in  the  NSSVerbai 
^ehavior  of  faoiaiexpression  (specifically  smilingl  how 
it  helps  maintain  sex  role  stereotypin;!:.  \ 

A.    Facial  expression  hasilonp  been  the  magbr  cbrisideration 
in.the  expression  of  emotions,  and  in  detecting  deception 
and  has  probably  a  long-er  histsrj'  of  scientific  study 
than  other  nonverbal  behaviors^ 

Facial  expression  can  be  the  firsir  si£^al  seht^  aftfer 
(render*    Question  students  about  what  they  notice  about 
:         a  person  first,  (Xt  will  be  interestiK^  to  notice  in 
-        ^   the  hi£±L  schbbl  a^re  student  that         youii^  men  will 

chuckle  at  this  question  because  t^ieir  aiiswers  will  be 
Bor^hiiig  like,  breasts,  legs,  ^etc,    but  they  won't  state 
this  out  loud.    The  youn^  woaen  will  most  lilrely  refer 
to  ^eyes  an&  smiles.) 

Gi  -Smllxn^ 

t  Ask  students  who  smiles  more:  females  or  males  and 

T^y  they  think  so.  - 

2i    Point  out  that  men  are  told  very  early  on  that  it  is 
not  manly  to  cry  while  wdmeh'' are  told  early-  on  that 
frowning'  isn^J  pretty  and  that  they  should  smiley 
^  This  is 'the  very  basic  start  of  sex  role  stejreotypin^. 

3*    Point  Gutj  that  statistics  aiid  gtutii      show  w©men  do 
indeed  smile  more  but  that  it '  is  not  because  as  most 
thinly  *  duetto  the  fact  that  men  simply  show  their 
.embtipAs  less*    Women  smile  for  appeasement  purposes; 
they  being  in  the  subordinate  postion  are  Iddkiiie'^or 
cu9s_  ^rom  the  superior  nalei    This  is  directly  connected 
to  the  dependency  aspect i 

1  D.  Summar^f 

•    '  ■  ,  is  a  multimessa^  system.  "  it  can  communicate 

/  the  follwing: 

* 

Si  personality 

bi    interest  or  feedback  during  an  interaction,  and 
Ci    emotional  states. 


OBJECTIVE  Y  -    Olie  STudent  will  bedome  aware  of  the  i>bwer  in  the  Nonverbal 

behavior  of  eye  contact  (specifically  Staring  and  Gaze  Aversion) 
^-nd  how  it  helps  maintain  se;x  .role  stereotyping. 

.         Some  basics  about  eye  contact  : 

1.    Cfudte:     "^es  are  t^:^:^  mirror  cS^^^-Bie^sbul..." 
,2.    BJ/'es  are  important  irf  our  evaluatibn  bf  bthers  and  in  giving 
feedbacks  .  - 
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5«    Eye  cbhtaot.  is  an  ihvitation^o^  or  indicatioii  of 

intimacy.  Talk  about  the  term  "bedroon  eyes."  Direct 
sttidehts  to  cheqlc'dut  nagasihe  ads  for  e3^e  makeup, 

4i    Point  but  that  the  hi^er  a  person's  status,  the  less 
Ipdkin/r  one  has  tb^ive  others^  and  vice  versa.  The 
lower  a  persbn's  status  the  more  looking  s/he  does. 
They  are  checking-  fbr  cues  to  what  the  superior  wants. 


3i  Starln/? 


i.    Talk  about  the  teriii  "staring  sbmebhe  dowhi"    V-liat  does 
this  term:  mean  to  the  students? 

2^    Scercise:    Pair  off .    Starerat  each. other,  Questi5n 

Bimdents  reactions  and 'feeling.    Tdd  they  feel  neirvous? 
Uneasy?  .  Time  how  long-  it  takes  befbre  they  break  up  in 
nervbus  laughter ^ 

5.    point  out  that  the  stare  is  an  a^fessive  action.,  it 
is  also  an  aversive  stimulus.    People  gaze  away  from  a 
stare. 


4.    Cultural  Differc-Sces  in  lye  Contact: 

a.    Gazing  away  is  sbnetimes  considered  rude  when  a  persbn 
is  speaking'  to  pother ^  but^.  in  Black,  Hispanic  and 
Japanese  cultures  it  is  not  considered  a  sip^i  of  rude 
•  disinterest  but  a-  show  c:^;  respqct  to  look  away  from 

a  persbn. 

--  -   -  ■  V 

^«  «   Gender  differences  in  'S^re  Contact 

1.    women  eiigage  in  mbre  eye  contact  than  men  and  :^igain  it 
is      sign  .of  apprbval  seeking  due  to  dependency^ 

2i    I?_Gaze  Aver ^ ion,  women  aveart  their  eyes  more  easily  than 
menj  but  men  never-  stare  at  other  men'.    Question  male 
students  why  tMs  is  so.    The  ensuih/r  nervous  lau{±Lter 
wiii  indicate  their  homophobia  if  they  do  hbt  jus;t  come 
\_  ■  ;  out  and  say  it.    Briefly  define  hbmbphbbia.  :  ^ 

3#    QtrOTE:    This  will  allo^  smooth  transitibn  into  the 
topic  of  touch  and  touching'. 

"In  a.  society  in  which  ^en»s  clothirtg  is  designed 
e_xplicitly  to  reveal  the  body  and  its  contours;  in 
.which  women  slto  b^ed,  vfeistied  at , .  and  pinched  while 
.   simply  goinr^bout  their  business;  in  which  th^  see 
.       adjertisemehts  in^m^^  billboards,  on  TV  in 

their  o}m  ^lomes^  showing  revealinply  clad  wonen;  in 
.  rr  ^^-^^      which  tactual  information  about  them  is  freely 

available^  their  bodies  accessible  to  touch  like  cbmm- 
ufilt5,'-^porperty;  in  which  even_  their  marital  status 
—  •   is  the  first  information  by  vhich  a  stranrer  identifies 
,   then — -ih_suc.h  a  society  it  is  little  v/onder  that 
women  feel  ^'observed*"    They  arei"6  ^ 
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0EJECT3TE  VI^-  The  ^teident  will  bepome  aware  of  the  tidwer  in  the  Konverbai 
behaviors  of  touch  and  tou.ching-  and  hdw  they  help  maintain 
.sex  role  Bterebtypin^^i 


A,    We  do  it — touch  and  .touchinpw  but  we  don't  talk  about  iti 

3.    -:ere  in  the  United  States  we  are  obsessed  with  a^olo^izinr 
lb-:  touching"  each^otheri  < 

C.  The  skin  is  the  larfrest  sensoi%^  or^ica  and  touch  is  one  of 
the  basic  sirrv^ival  needs  v/hic};^without  we  will  die.  Ah 
example  is_Harlow«s  fajnous  Surrogate  Mother  Sscperinent  with 
monkeys.  _  fl3k_ students  if  any  have  heard  of  experiment j  some 

,..imy  have  had  in  basic  Psychology  courses.     If  not,  explain. 

D.  Tonchiii£^^iv^s  encoajra^enent.    Cite  parenting  studies  regarding 
the  touch  received  by  baby  ^irls  verses  baby  boys^    3aby  boys 
are  touched  less  begrinnihg  anywhere  from  6  to  I4  months  old.  7 

E.  Fowei^in  Touch  and  Touching  - 

  --  4    '     '  "       -        -     -       -    ' 

li    People  of  superior  status  (ie.  the  boss)  touch  inferior 
status  people  (ie.  the  worker)  more  often*    Older  peopl^ 
more  often  touch  younger  people. 

2*    Cultural  Sifferences  -  Use  the  example  of  India's 

' "untouchables i"    An  entire  caste  (class)  of  people  who 
are  considered  untouchable. 

3»      Ken  touch  women  more  than  women  touch  men.    Write  on 
chalk  board J 

'  ^«  . 

Ken  touch  women  .  425^ 

Wbmeh  touch  men  "  25^ 

Women  touch  vromen  17^^ 
Hen  touch  men       '  ;  8 

4»      Give  but  Handout  and  discuss  who  touches  who  in  regard 

to  family  members  and  opposite  sex  friends  verses  same  >^ 
sfex  friends. 


5. 


-  _       __  __ 

Hestats:    Ken  /ret  less _  touching.    Ee-emphasize  the  need 
for  touch  or 'the  resulting  worst :  deaths 

Si      Possession  tactics:    Discuss  hand  holding  and  arms  around 

each  other  at.  parties  and  the  possession  aspect  of  he  is  r 
mine— she  is  mine. 

7i      Types  of  touches:  i 

ai    pat  .       ■          X^^  ' 

- bi    stroke                -     ,  ,                    '     '  . 
Ci  squeeze 

di    brush  -                ,  * 
Ask  students  to  describe  when  the  abb^re  may  b^  used; -in 
what  tj'^es  of  situations^ 


Keaniii^rs  assigned: 


b.. 
c. 


e. 
f. 


Varrnth/love     .  ^-^iv  "     v  ' 

fimctiohal/profG^slo^ai  j  :  ^ 

social/polite    .    :\       ,  *  [ 

1.  mention  here         handsh^^,  '  -    .    ^  ^  ^ 

2.  iff^it  a  niascu*line|or  feminine  "^e&ttire  —  has  .become 

_    both*  .    ;'^>s^  ,   •  I 

5.    Use,  example  of  ?ifs-t  .toerican  Astronaut:  ^ 

Sally  Ride,  will  she  ^et  hand^Hake- when  she  - 
emer^s  from  the-  Shuttle:  or  a  "hug:- and  a  kiss??? 


3SS 

siBxtial  "desire 


mj^VT^  Vli'-  ^e  s^id^nt  will  hav-iB  somis'  ba'sio  ideas  of  how  to  combat 

the  pow^  of  these  nonverbal  behaviors  in  order  to  criate  s^x, 
roles  where^dominance  and  submission  are  hot  specif icallj'- 
male  or 'females  ,       '  ^ 

A*    Review  the  Bominance/SubinissiviB  Queltibnhaire. 

B»    Give 'dut  hbndo^t  regarding  asyimnetrical  ilbhverbal  cue 

C.    Review  what  has-been  discussed.  *- 


!•    Power  inl nonverbal  conraunication  behaviors. 

2.   --libminant,  and  submissive  roles  . eqttai  otspression. 

3m.  _New  KnOTled5e  allows  us  to  changes    These  are  learned 

behaviors  ttjerefbre  they  can  be  uniearnedi 
4»    ^Remember  basic  rule:    One  cannot  not  conmunicatei 

.  K6hverl)al  is  *^  major  part  of  our 
everyday  lives i  : 

Nonverbal  messages  often  over— ride 
^  verbal  me s sages ^ 

Di    Suggestions  for  change. 


1. 

2-. 

3. 

.5. 
6.- 


?• 

B. 

9*. 
10. 
II, 
12.. 

12* 


Women,  stop  smiling'  unless  you  •mean  it. 

Womega^  stare  people  in  this  eye  when  appropriate;  dbnH 

i ooic  ^ay  so  much .  '  • 

Women^  address  other  people  by  thdir  riaines. 

Wbmen^  initiate  touching  thbre. 

Hen,  stop  invading  wbmeh's  space. 

Ken;  start  smiling  mbre;  display  more  emotions^     It  is  ok. 
We  loiow  you  have  then  so  let  them  outi    It  will  be  better 
for  us  all  in  the  Ibh^  run. 

Ken^  confide  in  other  men;  send  bther  men  gestures  of 
support • 

Hen^  condense  your  bodiiBS. 

^^^^  J^c>nest  with  ybuMelyes  arid  bthers^ 

3bth,  be  more  accept inr  of  assertive  behavior  dn  bthersi 

3othi  have  nore  self  restiGct.  * 

Both  ^fniember  cultural  differEnces. 

Both^  be  neither  just  dominate  or  just  submissive! 
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!•    What  i^ercehtage  of  women  in  the  United  States  are  in  the  salaried  labbt  force? 
a*    2Cro  £•    35^/0  "ci    559o  d.  75^5 

2»    Why  do  most  vrbmeh  work: 
\  ... 
a.    to  get  but  of  the  house 

they  need  the  money 

c»    to  "buy  extras 

di    to  develop  careers 

3#    The  average  married  woman  is  likely  to  worfc  outside  the  home  for: 

a.    5  years  5  years  Ci    15  ye^s    ^    di    25  years 

4#    Tfie  average  unmarried  woman  is  likely  to  work  outside  the  home  for: 

45  years         h.    50  years  5G  years  '    ,  di  2^yeaSs 

5#    VJhat  percentage  of  girls  in  high  school  today  can  expect  to  be  part  of  the 
salaried  labor  force? . 

a.    lO^A  b.    9^  c.    609S  d.  5C9g 

6.    Hourly  what  percentage  of  American  familes  today  consist  of  a  father  who 
works  and  a  mother  who  stays  home  to  raise  the  children? 

a.    67%  b*     79^  c.    EWo  di  279^ 


Adapated  from  "Quiz  on  Wdmeii  iri  the  World  of  Wdrk^"  arid  "A  Wbmari/s 
Place  Is.;."  from  Sadker  and  Sadker's  Sex  Equity  Handbdok  fdr  Schddls. 
Pages  29-51  and  171-172 
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HOW  TO  tttSL  A  BUSINESSMkkl 
FfttDM  ft  BUSil^i£SSX^OMAN 


A  businessman  is  aynamic;  a  busihesswciruan  is  aggressive. 
A  businessman  is  good  oh  details;  she  is  picky. 
He  loses  his  temper;  sSo's  bitchy. 

-      ^-  - 

He's  a  go-getter;  she  is  pushy. 

Hhen  he's  depressed^  everyoSe  tiptoes  past  his  office - 
when  she's  moody ^  it^^mast  be  her  time  of  the  m5htfi. 

He  follows  through;  she  doesn't  know  when  to  ^t. 

He's  confident;  she  is. stuck  up.  •  ' 

He  stands  firm;  she's  hard  nails. 

Ha  has  the  Courage  of  his  .convictions;  she*s  stubborn. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  world;  shes's  baen  arouiid.  i 
He  can  handle  his  liq\ibr;  she's  a  lush. 
He  isn't  afraid  tg  say  v4iat  he  thinks;  she's  mouthy. 
He's  human;  she's  embtionai.  * 

He  exercises  authority  diligently;  she  is  powei  mad. 

Ho  f^^lose-inouthed;  she  is  secretive. 

He  can  make  quicJt  decisions;  she's  impulsive. 

He*s  a  stern  taskmaster;  she's  hard  to.  woric  for. 

He  cii^ed  the  ladder  of  success;  she  slept  her  way  to 
the  top;  *  ^ 


♦•J         .  ..     ^.   .  •  " 

30  WOMEN  PRON  SIHTH  HISTORY  - 

ishtar  -  The  Great  Goddess^  "T^^^^  Givier  ar^d-^^alcer  of  Lif e^ 'V  r-Iesopotafflia,  ^ 
Liiith  -  Apochryphal ^'  AdaD's  ^Ixst  V^iiei  ^H'^^ew  "    '   '  ' 

Hatshepsut  -  1505-1482  T3C,  Great  ?uler^  '  •  -  _ 

amar       Biblical,  Christ's  ance^storsj  considiBred  whores  aild  cbnriivers  when  in  fealitjT 
chab  -  the3'  \?ere  brave  women-  v/ho  plaj'-ed  crucia:l  parts  in  histbr:^^-, 
rftith  .        ^  • 

Sv'iadac'eia  -  1st  G  AI),  Celtic  Suler  who  wa^ed  war  arainst  Nero's  Roiha^n  troops. 
.Eleanor, of  Aquitaine  -  1822-1204,  Enc'lish,  vent  on ' Crusades -vrith  Second  husband  Henr^r  8th. 
mry  Wollstbnecraft      1759-1797* -Eng^iisfi^  author,  of  "Vindication  of  the^i?rhts  of  Uomen  ^IT'^J 
Mary  Wbllstonecraf t  Shelley  -  1797  -  1B51* -.5nr\ish  -  Author  of   g^arfcen&teizi  (I8I8),  consider 

.       .  -   the  Mother  of  Science  Fictibni 

Amio  I'utchinsbn  -  I55I-I643  -  U.S. ,  Religious  freep-om  filter.  \^ 

Sacajawea  •  1767-1812  -  ITatiye  Imericani  Shoshone,  Guide  for  tewis      ^lark  Ebcpedition. 

Caroline  Eerschel- -  1750^1848  ~  Astronbraer^  1st  woman  to  discover  a  comet.  German 

mzabeth  Cady  Stanton  -  1815-1 902_  -  political  activitist^  author  of  ^he  Womanly  Bible  (I895' 

Elizabeth  Blackwell  -  1821-1910  -_lst  woman  doctor.  TT.S.  '■ 

Margaret  San^r  1879-1966      U.S.  Birth  Cbhtrbl  Pioneer. 

Sthel  Smyth  -  1858-154^  -  Zng-lish,  Cbmpbsar. 

Abigail  Adams  -  1744-1818  -  p'.S.  Hevoluntionary  feminist". 

Catherine  Greene  -  1731-1794  U.'S.  Discoverer  of  the  Cotton  Gin. 

Angrelina  and  Sarah  Grind:*  -  U.S.;  1805-1879f.  1792-1875  -  1st  women  to  spealc  piblicly  against 

 slavery  in  the  South. 

Inshita  Theumba  (Bright  ^es  or  ^^Susette'  Larles^^  Kative, American ^  DmaJia^  1854-1903^ 

Spokes^^bman  for  the  I-ative^;^^  helped  pass  act  which  gave 

Dative  Americans  citiz.enship  ri^ts.-in  U.S. 
?5azy_  Shadd_Caiy  .._  1623-1893  -  tJ.S.  1st  Biacl:  woman  to  edit  a  newspaper. 

Ida  B^.  Veils  -  1862-1931  - -U.^S.  Black  dbuxnalist  >^o  exposed  lynchitir  practices  in  the  Sbuth. 
Sbjburner  Truth  -_1797rl883  -  U.S^  Black  spokeswoman.  -  ; 

Harriet  Tubman  -  1520-1913-  U.S.. Black  freedom  filter;  via  I9  trips  as  a  "conductor"  on  the 
Uhdergrpujid  ^ailroad^  freed  some  -300  peoplei  Also  only  woman  named  General 
in  Civil  War^ 

Jane  Addiims  -  1860^1935  -  U.S.  Sbcial  ServiQ^s  pibheei^.  _  _ 

Marie  Curie  -  I867-I954  •  ?bland/7rarice- ^  discovered  radium.and  radioactivity  .and  its  element 

 Chemist.    Awarded  2  Kobiel  Prizes:  ,  Physics  and  Chemistiy. 

Charlotte  Perfcins  Gilmai  -  1860-1935  -  U.S.  larly  Radical  Feminist  -  Economists" 

I'fary  Jones  -  I85G-I93O*-  U.S.  Union  Organizer    "Mother  Jbhes"  bf  the  ina|:azine. 

Emma  C-oldman  -  18d9-194o  -  U.S./uSSR  -  Revolutionary,  called  "I'fether  bf  Anarchy,"  Kbther 

Earth"  of  the  magazine i 
i>brothea  I^ange      1805-1955  -  Hiotograp&er,  U^S. photos  of  migraii.t  agricultural  workers 
_  __  brou^t  at  tent  ion  to  their  plight; 

Emily_ Dickenson  -  1830-18B6  -  U.S.  considered  America's  greatest  poet.  ^ 

Anne.Bradstreet  -  1612^16.72  -  English  -  1st  Pubiished  U.S.  poet.  (L650) 

Phillis  V/heatley_:-  1753-1784  -  AJ^rican  -  ^st  UiSi  Black  woman  poetw^ 

Jane  Austen  -  I775-I8I7  -  English  -  1st  major  female  novelist. 
^George  Sand  -  1804-1676  -  France  -  (Aurbre  Irupin)  Host  pfblific  woman  writer  in  the  history 
of  literature,    V.'rpte  120  bboks. 

George  ^^lliot  -  1819-18^  -'^glish  -  (Kary  Arme  Evans)  Major  Sbveiiet* 
^Virgj^nia  V:oolf -1882-1 941  _^  :  : 

Gertrude  Stein  -  1874-1946  -  U.S'.  A.vant-garde  writer/novelist . 

Willa  Gather  -  1873-1947  -  UiS.  I'^jbr  Araericari  Novelist.  '  '  . 

Edna,  St.  Vincent  I-Tillcy  -  1892-1950  -  U.S.  Ma^or  American  pbet  and  dramatist i  - 
Billie  Holiday  -  i9iL5-1959  -  U.S.  Blues  Singer 
Isadora  Tmncan  -  l&7§-i927Nr_g;.S.  Avant-sarde  dancer. 
.I)ame  Edith  r.vans  -  1888-1976  -  IlSglish      Shakespearean  Actbr 


rah  Bernhardt'-  1£44-192    -^rench  -  Consider" greatest  female  actor^ 


Lina  ::ar:^/  Robertson  r.oses  -  ie6b-19?l  -  Artist  -  "Grandma  Koses, "  didn^t  start  painting 

-   until  she  was  70-some  years  old. 

Pearl  Buck  -.1892-1973  -  tf.S.;  -  Ajnerican  writer  with  Pulitzer  Price  ^nd  Ifobel  Prize  in  i±tera-t 
Anna  Louise  Strong  -  1885-1970  -  U.S.  Jou3:nalist/Author/Editdr  bf  "Letters  from  China"' 
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TEACHSR-ggBRBOTYPEP-lKPBCTATIOyS  i 

Adjectives'  DescribiAe-  ; 
Good  Female  Students: 

appreciative 
calm 

conscientious 
considerate 
cooperative 
marmerly 

poised  * 

sensitive 

dependable  ; 

efficient 

ol^ligihg- 

mature 

thbrou^ 


Ad;jectiveB  Sescribing 
Good  Nale  Students: 


active 

adventurous 

aggressive 

assertive 

curious 

energetic 

entei^risirig 

frank 


inventive 


Tram  Sa^er  and  Sadker's  Sex-Eoulty-  Handbook  for  Schools-,  page  99* 
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'^Pf£P/?fD,  s&nsuality 
-CRIMSON,  loYaltY. 

.    —rWKPZ.f,  spiritual  power 

-QRCHARD.  idealism  . 
,  -  WHITE;  highly  spiritual,  rarely  seen 


from  ?'ariechild.»s.  ¥cHr.ancraftT^tg^''e  19» 
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BEHAVIORS  DP 


BEHAVIDfiS 
SUBIHSSIDN 


SUBMSSfVE  ■■• 


V 


1* 

2. 


J  • 


5. 
6. 

7. 

■  9. 
11. 

12. 

13. 
14* 
15. 
16. 


String 
Lbverihg  E^res 
Interrupting' 
Frdwiiing: 
Smiling 

Cocking  Head  (Tilting) 
Pointing 

Yielding  (Novlng  put  of  the 
Cuddling  to  the  touch 
Averting  gaze 

Taking  up  a  large  amount  of 
space 

Initiating  touch 

Stop  talking  (alloying  another 
person  to  interrupt)  • 
jCrowding  another's  space 

Blinking 

Holding  head  erect  or 
'forward  (chin-up  position) 


Adapted  from  Henley ^s  work  in  Nonverbal  coimnunicatibn. 
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-KELT  AS  miE-f  OBjgC^S 

If  women  have  been  -dehumanized  "by  being  treated  as  sex  bb.jects^  men 
have  gone  throu^  a  similar  dehufflani-zatibn  by  being  treated  as  mmey  ob.jects^: 
The  yhonomenon  of  measuring  a  iaan's  masculinity  by  the  size  of  his  paycheck 
Is  reflected  in  our  language*    Did  yovi  ever  think  of  mm  as  fish?  Don't 
dismisi  the  idea  too  quickly.    Playbe  you've  heard  a  story  like  this  dhe! 

Women  cast  their-Iinea-  into  the  sea  oi  matrimeny  in  hopes  of  hooking 
a  man*    They  bait  their  hooks j  and  at  the  appropriate  t:.ffie^  .they  ree3^in  their- 
mani    If  he  has  a  limiteS:  career  goal  and  low  economic  potential,  they  toes 

him  back.    After  all^  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the,  sea.    However,, .when  they 

^  -  '  -  '  . 

_  r*__  -      -  -  - 

reel  in  a  potential  doctor  or  lawyer  or  tycoon^  then,  that  is  a  good^^atch^ 


From  Sadker  and  Sadker's  Sex^ Equity  Handbook  for  Schools, -pafre  235. 
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Exercises  for  Men 


I.    Sii  down  iri  a  siraighl 
chair.  Cross j^pur_jcgs_at_v 
the  >r.J;ics  and  keep  your; 
knees  pr^ued  together. 
Try  to  do  this  whilc^ou  rc 
having  a  cbhversaiibri  wiih 
sbrtiebr.e.  but  pay  aUehiibh 
ai  ail  limes  ib  keeping  y.oi»r 
knees  pressed  iishlly  logciher. 


2:    Brnd  dot^n  lo  pick-up  ah 
bbjcci  frbrti  Ihc  flbbi".  Fiich 
lirnc  ybu  bend  rprn;rnbef  to 
I'.^n^  .>9"J".  'PJhal  your 

^nd.dccsn'i  slick  up. 
and  pliicc  one  hand  on  your 
shirlfrant  lo  hold  ii  10  your 
rhe.M:.This  exercise  sim- 
u!u,cs  the  cxprrrience  of  a 
woman  in^  shorl.  low* 
necked  dress  bending  over. 


3.    Kun    shoit  cisiancc, 
kiepjii^your  kriccs  tbgcihcr. 
Vbu'H  Hnd  ybu  have  lb  lake 
shbrt.  high  Liens  i*"  you  run 
jhj.^^i*>:-  V''orncn  have  been 
myght  ti  is  unfcmininc  lo 
run  like  a  m^n  ^Uh  !png, 
fret  sindcs;  Sec  how  far  - 
ybu  pet*  rurinfrig  thii  way  Tor 
30  .vccbnds. 


3.    Walk  oown  a  city  slrcct 
Pay  a  Joi  of  allchlibri  ib 
your  clbihihg:  rnake  sure 
ybur  pariis  are  iippcd^ 
^j^l*"!.  ^•^cked  iri.  lju lions.  _ 
^PDf-  Look  siraighl  ahead. 
Every  lime  a  man  walks 
pusi  ybu.  avcrl  your  eyes 
and  make  your  face  dipres- 
iiohlcss:  Mbsl  wbmen 
learn  to  go  ihrou£^h  Ihjs  acl 
each  hmc  wc  jeaye  our  _  _ 
housev  li's^a  way  lo  avoid 
aj  jcasi  some  of  Ihe  eiicouri- 
ier<  we've  all   ad  with 
Mra/ipe  men  whb  decided 
we  looked  available. 


4.    Sil  cbmrbrilihiy  bh  ihc 
floor.  trn;igine  ihai  ybu 
i'ic  ^vcjring  u  drcM  i^Ai  _  N 
t  hat  everyone  i  n  I  he  room 
wants  10  sec  your  ondcr- 
Wear.  Arrange  ybur  legs  — 
so  that  no  bne  carl  see.  Sii 
like  thi.^  for  a  long  lime 
without  changing  your  posi* 
Iron. 


6..    Walk  around  wfth  your 
•Momach  puJIcd  in  light, 
your  shbuldcrs  thrown  buck.  " 
^'ariS  yirur  chesi  ihrusi  puff^ 

Pny  **L^c"upn  to  keex»i_ng' 

ijiLs  posture  at  ail  times. 
Notice  how.  it  changes  your 
breathing:. Try  lO  speak 
.loudly  arid  aggrcs.<tvely  in 
this  pbslui'e. 

Wijlametie  Bridge  /  tNS 


rr.u:-;  Mnixn  ana  iviiiiamson's  Inter 


THE  BODY  AS  TOUCHED  BY  OTHERS 


A  study  conducic^  by  Sidney  Jourard  revealed  that  certain  areas  of  the  body 
are  touched  more  frequenily  than  other  areas  accbrdihg  to  the  sex  and  rielatibri- 
srfip  o_i  the  peopic  invpiyed..-"'  This. chart  shows  jhe  percpnta5[e_  of;_ respondents 
(based  on  168  males^and  140  femaies  q.aestioned)  who  reported  be«r»g  touctfed 
in  given  body  areas  by  mother.  lather,  slitie  sex  friend,  arid  opposite  sex  fi'iehd; 


iMALES 


By  mdlher 


By  father 


By  same 
sex  friend 


By  opposite 
sex  friend 


Tndicetes  (3-25%  reported         touched  in  that  area  by  the  refevaht  person. 
Indicates  25-50%  reported 'being  toochod  in  that  area  by  the  reievant  person. 
Indicates  $^-75%  reported  being  touched  in  that  area  by  the  reTevaht  person. 


indicates  76-100%  repomd  toeing  touched  in  that  area  by  the  retevant  person. 


36.  Jburard.  "  Out  of  touch.  "  pp.  660-62^  See  atsb  Sidney  Jburard.  "Ah  Expldratdry  Study  of 
BodyAccessibilily.  "  Bntish  Joufnai  ot  Social  and  Chnicai  Psyc/jb/bby  5  (I966j-  221-31. 


Face 


l.oiiic  o  r  s-HTirt'  ;t>^;;rrss  i  vt- 1  y 
Look  f  i  scwiu!  re  wit  I  j  c  spcrik  tn^ 


;  No  smile  ur  frown 

lmpasHi%fCi   not  .showing  emocl()nr> 


Kj i^*^ i kc r  wlilic*  listen 


Posture  Rclnxe(i^  more  body  l<.«an 
lUMfln^  Loose  lej;s,  Freoci  nnns, 
^ ^  ribn-ci  rcum spec  t  pr^ s  1 1  i  c ) n s 


Smile 

Cxprossl'vb   facial  >:estures, 
J4Tiat  ions 


(icstiires      Lnrj>or,  more  sweeping;  forcc'fiil. 
Such  as  pointing  


Tense,  more  erect 

Tight,   lep.s  r<)>>etlier,  .irms 

close   Lc>  bbclv 


Touch 


Touches  o the r; 


Use  of 
space 


Expands,   uses  niore  space 


Smaller,  more  inliibltcil 

Ifoes  not  touch  other  or  reciprocate 
touch,  cuddles,  or  yields  to  the 
touch  "  '  .  _ 


Condenses,  contracts,   takes  a  llttl 

 —   space  as  possible 

Distance      Maintains  larger  envelope  o  f  spac  e  Maintains  smaller"*  c^vcHTMirTrrsFaci 

Closer  .  More  distant 

Approaches  closer,   crowds  Approaches  more  (listjinr,  rctrcnts. 

Cats  ac  ross  oilicr's  path         ,  (Uves  way  r  - 

Wa 3  k s  I n  t i >  ^^^TiuM^^^j-fuU-li-   Moves  out  J^fl Jlu^^wa;^   


Clolhin^^       Loose,  conifortnbie 


^^ons  tjvU^   


Eakin^    fon^  p^u-.-   ^  »     1.      /  *  wQjnaJV^  Cand  Men's)  Communtcn tinn ,  eel,   Barbara  • 

taKins,  J.ene  Eakms,  and  Barbara  Lieb-firiihart  ^^^ill  ^  rH..T.^K — tTo— — TT^     i  I 

Association,  1976),  Table  1     d     iS^nn^Ht  ?  ^ -^^^^^^     Sptjeeh  Comm.inl ration 

XT         1  laoie  i,   p.  and  Henley,   "Gestures  of  Power  and  l*r  f  i/i  1  f.or. 
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Bi^ipline;       Social  S tudies/Gcurtship 
aild  Marriage 

Ilnij^  Sub.qect;  Nonsexist  Ghildrearing 
Practices 


Grade  Level; 


Go operating 
Teacher   ; 


High  School:  Junior/ 
Senior  Students 


Msi  Karen  Pentiman 
Sreeiey  Central  - 


1  . 
2. 

4. 
5. 


eorrlcufum  Design  Profecf 

Worneh  SttjBies  Program 
University  of  Coforado 
Ketchum  3D,  eampus  Box  325 
Boulder,  Coforado  86309 


Format:     Lec tor es/Di sous siohs 
Written  Exercises 

  _       __  H 

Time  Frame;  Four  -_One_Hour 
Class  Sessions 

Supplementary  Materials: 

Pre-invehtbry__Por  Nonsexist 
Ghildrearing  Unit  instrument 

Nonsexist  Ghildrearing  Pact 
Sheet 

Lecture  Notes:  Socialization 
and  Term  Definitions 

Short  Story:  "X:  A  Fabulous. 
Child »s  Story,"  by  Lois  Gould 

Homewdrlc  Assignment:  Finding 
-Sexist  Examples  in  different 
forms  of  Media 


Goal- 


6.     Post  Test 


The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  increase  the  students' 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  philosophies^  purposes^  arid 
practices  of  nonsexist  childrearing  methods. 


Obgectives : 


2i 

.3. 
.A. 


The  students  will  be  able  to  define  .the -  following  terms: 
docializationj  sex  roles,  and  stereo  typings 

The  studentswill  be  able  to  define  and  relate  the  following 
terms  to  nonsexist  childrearing  practices:  sexism,  patriarchy^ 
femininity,  masculinity,  feminism,  nonsexist  childrearing,  and 
psdrent. 

The  students  will  be  able  to  recogriize  different  stereotypic 
sex  roles  in  different  mediums  of  socialization. 

The. students  will  be  able  to  recognize  how  parents  can 
influence  their  children's  socialization  through  different 
riorisexist  eh^idrearing  methods. 
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Ob.iectives ; 


1.     IThe  student  will  be  able  to  define  the  following  terms- 
socialization,  sex  roles,  and  stereotyping^  ^^rms . 

The  students  will  be  able  to  define  these  terms  in 
relation  to  their  own  lives  after: 

•v.  have  participated  in  a  teacher  directed  discussion ' 

analyze  where  they  are  in  their  educltionl^r 
occupational  expectations,  and  personal  lives;  i.e.   I.f  What  pIppppc 
when  Wgh  school  and  why?    2)?§hat*d;  they  Sope  to  lo 

5?  Sh^?  F  ^1°""  ^g'"  ^^^^^^  expectations  do  they  have  and  why? 

lU^t  t   °  *hey  Choose  to  do  in  their  spare'time^  extra-curricula? ' 
activities,  hobbies,  and  other  interests  and  why?  curricuiar 

  terms  socialization,  sex  roTes  (both  traditional  ariH 

■  S^rlPn"^^?"^^^  stereotypini  are  intordiced  iJ?o  the  discuSsion 

?elmrinle^«lSf  witf  ^he'^?'"  ^^??-'^''  °'  '^^^^  ^-^^"'^  ^  ^^i^' 
elales     SSt?MSt?n^  """l'^^  ^""^  students  taking 

ivitiel'  SnrhS..E  H^?^  s^prts_and  extracurricular  act- 

owSsoc^al^Lt^nn  ^^i^^^^fc^^ee^-I^Pectations  because  of  their 
own  socialization,  sex  roles  acceptance,  and  ste-reo typing? 

Si^  Working  definitions  are  developed  for  the  terms  soeialtzati nn 

2.     The  students  will  be  able  to  define  and  relate  the  foliowinff 

terms  to  nonsexist.childrearing  practi-ces.  sexism,  patllarchy 
"    pSenl?^^'  rnasculinity,  feminism,  nonsexist  childreaSnirand 

_  The  students  will  be  able  to  define  and  relate  these 
terras  to  nonsexist  childrearing  methods  after: 

They  have  taken  page  one  of  the  Pre-Ihventory  (entire 
i^V^^  T^^^  taken/completed  at  this  time^.     The  students 
will  define  the  terms  from  their  own  existing  knowledge. 

  _  ■  _  _ 

^_B.     After  completion,  the  students'  definitions  will  be 
discussed  and  refined  into  exact  definitions  for  further  work 
With  the  remainder  of  the  unit. 

3.     The  students  will  be  able  to  recognize  different  itereotvbic 

sex  roles  m  diiferent  mediums  of  socialization.  : 


The 
sex  ro 


e  students  will  be  aware  of  and  recognize  different  stereotyping 
les  and  socialization  techniques  after:  i-^ping 
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Ob.iecttves ; 


5.  Continued 


+^  ^^-4  l^^y^have  completed  their  homework  assignment,  Which  is 
to  find  3__-  5.  examples  of  sex  roles  and/or  sexist  attitudes, 
assumptions  and/or  roles,  rewriting  the  examples  or  changing .then 
to  be  nonsex|st;  i.e.  Using  a  T-.V.  commercial  which  portrays  a 
sexist  situation,  a  computer  game  commercial  in  which  a  boy  is 

S+SiS^c=??^-^"  control  of  the.  game  and  si-tuation  with  his  little 
Sister  sitting  aside  and  watchirigi 


4.     The  student,  will  be  able  to  recognize  how  parents  can 

influence  their  children's  socialization  through  different 
nonsexist  childrearing  methods.  ^  aiixerem; 

J^'--^^-S^^^ts  after  completing  the  entire  Pre-Inventory 
instrumeno  and  after  evaluating  the  statistics  provided  from  the 
instrument  will  start  to  examine  the  parents'  actual  role  in 
ehiidr earing . 

^ The  short  story  »•  X:  A  Fabulous  ehild's  Story"  will  be 
read  and  discussed  and  examined  for  nonsexjst  examples  and  how  ' 
they  compare  and  differ  from  bhildrearing  methods  that  are 
considered  traditional. 

_  A  lecture  and 'class  discussion  oh  information  from 

Letty^Cottm  Pegrebin's  book  will  be  used  to  complete  the  unit 
incluaihg  some  individual  case  studies.  ' 
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PR.5~Iir/3NTGR¥  Pea_NONS?!XiSf  CHIIiDRSAJi-I#G  UNIT 

•  NAME  --  -   

1^    class  tiiiie: 


g:  Briefly  define  or  describe  what  these  terms  mesn  to  you. 


1i  SMiSM: 


2*  .  PftTRlAReHY: 


3.  FEMININITY: 


4.  MASCULINITY: 


5.  FEMINISM: 


€.  FEMINIST: 


7.     NdNSEXIST  CHILDREARING : 


8-,  PARENT: 
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ATTITiroSS/ASSITWP'PTOW.q ; 

1.     I  Would  like  my  first  child  to  be  a      because; 


2.     Your  baby  is  24  hours  old;  tell  the  sex  and  describe  your  baby* 
Does  s/he  resemble  either  of  the  parents? 


3.    ?or  a;baby  shower  present  your  mother-ih^ law  has  giv'en  you  a 

hundred  _  do  liar  gift-;  certificate  for  the  local  store  for  Babies  and 
•Toddlers.    You  need  everything  necessary  for  setting  ub  a  nursey. 
What  will  you  buy?    Describe  the  items,  what  colors,  what  materials 
ruffles,  checks,  etc. 


4i     Your  child  is  walking  now  what  kind  of  clothes  would  you  dress 
s/he  in  for  a-stay-a-t-home  day  of  "blay?    What  types  of  toys  have 
you  provided:  you  child  to  play  with? 


5.    Is  a  parent  you  are  concerned  about  the.  future  af  .your  child"* 
What  do  you  envision,  fofsee,  expect  your  child's  education  and 
c.ireer  -plans  to  include? 


i 
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The. fbllbwing  statement  nhouid  be  read  to  the  student^ ^  they 
in  turn  should  respond  by  answering  either  T/true|  F/filse.iri 
the  proper  section  of  the  instrument, 

i.     It  is  all  right  for  little" beys  to  cry. 

2      It  is  all  right  for  little  girls  to  cry.  ' 

3.  Being  a  nurse  is  a  good  job  for  a  woman. 

4.  Being  a  nurse  is  a  good  job  for  a  man. 
3.     Boys  can  be  good  babysi tters. 

6.  Women  can  be_  good  firefighters. 

7.  It's  all  right  for  boys  to  play  with  dolls. 
.8.     It's  all  right  for  girls  to  play  football.. 

9i     Girls  are  smarter  than  boys* 
Id.     Boys  aire  smarter  than  girls* 

11.  Girls  are  better  than  boys>in  helping  and  cooking  in  the  kitchen. 

12.  Boys  are  better  than  girls  in  helping  and  fixing  things  around  the 
house_. 

13.  Fathers  should  be  the  'boss'   of  the  household  and  should  have  the 
final  word  when  family  disputes  tDccur. 

Hi     It  is  ail  right  for  a  boy  to  take  ballet  lessons* 
15i     it  is  ail  right  for  a  girl  to  take,  karate  '  lessens. 
I6i     Hen  should  be  emotionariy  stronger  and  tougher  than  women* 
17*     It  is  all  right  for  your  father  to  stay  home  as  a  homemaker  if  it 
is  what  he  chooses  to  do.  \ 

18.  Changing  diapers  is-  the  mother *^s  responsibility. 

19.  ^   Women  make  better  elemantarty*  school  teachers"  than  men  because 

they- are  more  patient' with  children. 

20.  A  woman  will  never  be  truly  satisfied  until  she  has  been  a  wife 
and  a  mother. 

21 .  Fathers  should  come  home  earlier  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
children. 

22.  It  is  more  important  for  a  boy  to  get  a  college  education  than  it 
is  for  a  girl. 

23»     Girls  are  more  embtiorial  than  boysi 
24*     Boys  should  never  hit  girls ^  ever* 

23m     It's  all  right  for  boys  to  use  rough  language  sometimes  but  it 

is  never  permissible  for  girls. 
25.     Althletics /^g^  more  important  for  boy^  than  f  br  girlsi 
27i     It  is  ^more  acceptable  for  a' boy  to  be  ambitious  than  it  is  for 

-    ,     a  girl.    .   ^  , 

28i     Men  and  women  should  B||  paid  equar  wages  f  or  equal  work* 
29  i     TJitere  have  been  fewer  great  women  writers,  ^  artists^  musicians, 
^    and  scientists  because  on  the  whole  women  have  less  creative  and 
intellectual  ability  than  men. 
30*     A  man's  main  responsibility  to  support  his  family. 


BEST  copy  miAM 


NONSEXIST  CHILD  REARIH5  .gAflT  SHEET 

^f?^^^ttf^^'^i^'^^^^''S  az-8.all  mefhbds  use  to -bring  up 
children  to  be  free  to  discover  the  very  best  in  themf rives, 

O^dM^:  Five  main  objectives  of  Nonsexist  Childrearing 

1.  Achievement  is  a.  sex-neutra'l  human  need.     All  children  should 

2.  Success  is^sexless^    parents  should  hole  both  bbyfe  and  girl- 

wer"bb?n'!;??h\nd  tfi^^  ?°  ^^^P*  ^"^  ="3°^         bodies  they     '  . 

i!inll?trKd'iSL?;,r°^''''^8"''  t°  ^^P*ess  themselves  with'  . 
oxigiudxixy  ana^ enthusiasm,  however  unique  their  interpstc?  anH 

to  make  independent  Judgments  based  on  factBrfeeiinlS  idlic 
?oir«pr^pr?ety:i?''''""'""  Without'ligafd 'f  ^?^^e'^ 

5.     Ghildren  and  adults  alike  should  throw  off  "the  cur-e  of  thP 
.what  we  really  feel,  and  how  happy  we  can  he.  ' 


iiesources.; 


Gggffin^  Up  Free  Raistnfr  Your  Child  in  the  Rq'^,'  by 
Letty  gottih  Pogrebin 

-  ■  \ 
Free  To  Be  You_^nd-Me,  introduced  by  Mario  Thomas,  Gloria  . 

Steinem  and  Letty  Cottin  Pogrebin.  Also  available  in  record 
and  -i6mm  film. 


Other  terms  to        a:ware  Qf: 

1  •     Sex  Roles  '^^ 

2,  Sterotypes 

3.  Socialization 

MSte£;    Nonsexist  ehiidrearing  is  good  for  your  children. 

'  it  doesn't  tell  a  child  "You  must";  it  says  "You  may," 
It  doesn't  enforce  sameness,  it  recognizes  encburaffe^ 
and  respects  differences,  the  thousand  olindi^idSSl  * 
differences  that  make  your  child  unique.  "'"''^^^^^^-^ 
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LECTURi:  NOTilS;  Socialization  arid  Term  Sefiriitions 

(itiinary  source:  Growing  Up  Free;  Raistnf:  Voar  Child  In  the  '.80' s^ 

ietty  eottin  Pogrebin, ) 

Socialization ; 

People  are  adaptable  and  learn  to  modify  their  behWior, 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes  accbrdirig  to  the  requirements 
of  their  culture.     Every  society  trains  itp  young  to  function 
within  its  own  view  of  the  world  and  according  to  the.  rules  and 
regulations,  that  control  'that  World*     Every  society  tries  to 
raise  its  young  so  that  they  will  accept  the  ideas  and  values 
of  that  society.  -This  process  is  called  Socialization  and  starts 
from  the  moment  of  birth  until  the  moment  of  death.     It  happens 
at  home,  wor^,  at  school,  at  play  with  friends^  family,  and 
strangers. 

We  do  riot  consciously  choose'  raost.:of  our  Socialization  ex- 
eriences,  they  are  simply  provided  for  us i     And  we  want  to  fit 
;  in-  peer  group  pressure,  being  cool,  a  part  of  the  "in"  crowds 
This  is  especially  true  for  children^   th^  are  constantly 
trying  to  make  sense  of  the  World  around  them. 

Socialization  experiences  in  childribod  prepare  people 
for  social  roles  that  .  they  will  be  expected  to  assume.-  as  adults. 
One'.s  Sdcial^role^  a  set  of  expected  behaviors  and  responsibilities, 
varies  dependip|  on  social  categories  such  as  sex,  race,  and 
•social  class.    "Sex/gerider  is  one  of  the  most  basic  and  impbrtarit 
social  categories i 

Each  society  orgariizes  socialization  experienced  to  prepare 
its  childreri  for  their  future  sex  roles. 

During  this  unit  we  are  going  to  be- come  aware ^of  some 
of -these  Sbcializaibn  exparierices  arid  how  to  consciousls^  i- 
change  them,  to  help  prjDduce  healthier/happier  whole  people/  ' 
whole  humans. 
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•mn  Di::FINITTOHS:  Terms  fr5m  the  Pre-Inveritdry  Instrument 


 .  3-^2  Mas,  predoudicei  or  d  j  f:.crimlnatj  on  based 

on-  gender^  (±e)  A  se^xist  has  preconceived  notions  about 
a  person  due  to  his/her  gender.  Most  often  oncdnscious 
cttltural  attitudes,  which  cause  stereotyped  expectations 
°     iJ^i  ^^^-^^  boys  ar^  like;   therefore^  a  Ndnsexist 

V/ouid -be  a  person  who  does- NDT  make  discriminations 
people  based  on  gender. 


2. 


3. 

4; 

5. 
6. 
7. 

8i 


of 


is  a  social  orgahization  headed  by  the  father 
recognizing  the  male  line  of _deSeent;  A  political  sys- 
tem where  the  -tog  man'  has  absolut?  power  over  those  urider 
him*     Father  being  considered  "head  of  the  house,"  "he  wears 
the  pants  in  the  family."     However  in  a  Nonsexisf  society 
the  organization  would  be  arranged  according  to  mor-e  func- 
tional:, human  divisions*  of  labor. 


Femininity/  Masculinity; 
society.     These  words  only 
into  sex  role  behaviors. 


no  objective  meaning  in  a  Ndnsexist 
mean  to  reenforce  Fterotyping 


Feminism:     a  way  of  thinking,  and  living  that  is  committed 
to  legal,  economic,  andsocial  equality  of  the  sexes. 

Feminist;  is ' any  person^:f emale  or  male,  who  envisions  and 
works  toward  equal  rights,  opportunities  and  human  dignity. 

Monsexist  Childreajiijm^:  is  a  method  of  bringing  up  ^ 
a  child  to  be  xfee  to  discover  ther  very  best  in  themselves; 


g^e«t;     is  a  coring  adult  who 
to  help  them  _pe 
them  become  t'he 


is  committed  td  a  child" 
free  of  sex  role  constraints,  helping 
best  of  their  potential. 
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£25THRB  JidTSS;  Early  Socializatibrii  Hidden  teadhiSis 

Until  age  3/4-  years  oi"  age  chiadren  ;have  the  same 
needs.     Beyond  that  age^  what  they  require  most  is  individual 
differentiation,  not  gender  diff erntiation.     To  highlight 
differences  only  denies,  brie  sex  the  advantages  permitted 
to  the  other.  \ 

Girls  get  cuddle^and  purred  bvef. 

Boys  get  hoisted  ^nd  rough-hoasedi    ■      .  ■  . 

The  choice  of  toy's  also  tells  a  child  something  without 
words.     Do-it  -yourself  crib  games  for  boys,  delicate  mobiles 
for  girls* 

Later  he  gets  baseballs^  model  cars,  ships,  erector  sets, 
and  chemistry  kits*     She  gets  Barbie  Dolls,  tea  sets*  nurse 
kitsi     And  still  later  he  goes : skiing^  camping^  skin  diving, 
and  plays  football  with  Dads     She  goes  to  ballet  class,  .piano 
lessons,  art  exhibits  and  bakes  brownies  .with  Monii- 

And  they  both  get  the  signal^  that  they  are  expected  to 
be  very  differnt  from  one  another.     That  he  can  experiment, 
solve  problems,  compete  and  take  risks*     That  she  is  passive, 
domestic^  cultured  arid  cautious i  ." 

Nonsexist  Ghildrearlng;  a  matter  of  children's  s&lf  esteem^ 

their  development  of  their  full  human 
potential,  \^ 

AS  parents  our  hidden  values,  our  standards  are  passed  on^ 
taught  to  our  children  in  all  that  we  do .with,  for,  to  and  ■ 
around  our  children.     Our  speaking  habits,  living  styles,  • 
adult  relationships,  household  chores,  academic  standards ^ 
arid  our  way  of  dealing  with  punishment^  privilege,  religion, 
television,  sex, money,  arid  love  all  reflect  to  dUr  childre.'n, 
the  roles  arid  expectations,  attitudes,  and  assumptioris  they 
tod-  shduld  iricdrporate  in  their  lives.  • 
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Ndnsexdst  Childrearing 


Nonsexist  Childrearing  is  gqod  for  your  childi 
It  ddes  not  tell  a  child  "you  must";  it  says  "You: may." 
It  does  not  enforce  sameness,  it  recognizes,  eneouragfes,-  ' 
and  respects  diff erences thousand  of  individual  differences  " 
that  make  a  child  unique. 

Instead  of  dividing  human  experience  in  half,  licking  each  - 
Child  in  the  prison  of  either  "masculine"  or  "feminine"  correctness 
and,  creating  separate  definitions  of  human  integrity',   the     •  ' 
nonsexist  parent  celebrates  the  full  humani ty-yl^f  ea^h -^irl '-or 
"bciy.  (Pogretin,  1 2-18)    -  " '    >  ' 

•.     By  instructing  a  ehiid  to  act  like  a  girl  or  act  like  a 
Doy  the  cult  of  sex  differencs  says  "eonform,' Pretend,  Act,"  '  , 

it  does  not  say  "3e  Ybur  best  self."     it  makes  children' be '  ' 
imposters  within  their  own  sex  and  strangers     to  their  "opposites. " 
It  decrees  a  half -life  for  a  girl  and  a  half-life/for  a  boy. 
In  short,  the  cult  of  sex  differences  cheats  children. 

Without  freedom'of  exploration,- how  can  a  child  discover 
the  boundaries  of  the  self?    We  simply,  as  nonsexists,  want  to 
help  each  eh-iid  to  become  the  fullest  person  possible.  ■  . 


Socia; 


Studies-  Birth  tn  Sbhool  Age 


1.     "Eye  of  the  Beholder,"  1974  study.  '  •  * 

Parental  perceptions  of  babies  at  -birth.     50  pairs 'of 
first  time  parents  were  interviewed  24  hours  after  their     '  ' 
child's  birth  and  were  asked  to  describe^their  baby .  There 
were  1|  girl  and  1 5  boy  babies  described.     The  girls  were  rated 
smaller,  having  finer  feature^  and  being  more  inattentive.  The 
.boys  were  rated  .larger,  louder,  sodn-to-be  pro-football  players. 
Fathers- rated  their  children  in  extremes,  daughters  were  very 
cuddlier,  sons  were  Lig  and  their  own  independent  selves i  ' 
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-  Sac4alization  Studies  cbri^t^ 

Mothers  rated  their :  children,  dauj^hlerL:^  L:maller^  beautiful, 
.pretty^  cute  and  resembling  themselves,:    The  sons  being  bigger^ 
stronger  and  resembling  their  fathers  *  "  ' 

•2i     Diaper  Studies;     The  same  baby  was  diapered  in  pink,  blue, 
and  yellow  colored  diapers  and  pi  ced  in* a  crib,  reactions  from 
men  and  women  were'  recorded.     Comments  correspiohded  to  the  eoibr 
of  the  diaper^  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  diaper,"  this 
diaper  color  frustrated  the  people  and.  some  of  them  looked 
under  the  diaper  to  check  the  sex  -of  the  baby^ 

3>     Baby  Adam  Study;  Th^e*  same  baby  dressed '^rst  as  a 'girl 
and  ^:hen  as  a  boy  received  different  feedback  from  single  adult 
parents.     When  the  baby  wa's  dressed  in  blue  and  called  Adam, 
"he"  received  cdramehts  d^^igned  for  males  and  received  a  toy 
train  to  play  with;  when  baby  i;iizabeth  was  dressed  in  pirik^ 
"she"  got  female  cdnments  and  received  a  doll  to  play  withi 

4-.     Barrier  Study:     When  13  month  did  baby  girls  were,  placed 
dn  the  opposite  of  a  physical  barrier ,  separated  from  their 
mothers,  the  babies . cried ,  wanting  mother  td  cdme  to  them^ 
making  little  effdrt^to  get  around,  or    across  the  barrier. 
When  13  month  old'  b'oys'were  placed  on  the  opposite*^  of  the  ' 
barrier  they  tried  to  get  ardund^  dver^  attempted  themselves 
td  get  actively  to  the^jr  mothers. 
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HOMEWORK  ASSIGNMiJI^T;     Nonsexist  Childrearirig  Practices 


Students  will  examine  various  forms  of  Media  (TiVi^  Movies^ 
Magazines,  etc.)  and  find  3-5  examples  of  sex  roles  and/or 
sexist  attitudes,  assumptions  and  /or  roles.     The  students 
will  rewrite  the  exampiles  so  that  they  become  nonsexist  in 
formats 
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P0ST  TEST;     Norisexist  Chiidrearing  Practices 

ifter  completing  the  unit  the  students  will  finish  by  answering 
jthe  following  questions  honestly  reflecting  their  true  opinions 
of  rionsexist  childrearing  Sethodsi 

1.     In  my  bpihibh  Nonsexist  childrearing  is ;   


and  I  would/wouldn't  consider"  using  it  with  my  children  and  why? 
ft 

2.     if  1  could  be  where  I  wished  to  be  in  5  years  I  would  be 
doing  what-  occupation/  family/  school(? 

1  ■ 

3i    Now,  I've  found  a  crystal  ball  and  can  see  exactly  where 
I  will  be  in  3  years ^  arid  it  is: 

6     .  ■ 
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Sex  Equity  iri  Qlassical  Literature 


Prepared  for  Tom^mith 

Fa3^±ew  High  School 
By  Kathleen  Hewett 
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WMST  304  Lesson  Plan 
Fall,  1982 


eurrFcufUm  Sesign  Prbiect 
Women  Sfudies  Program 
ymversrty  bf  eoloradd 
Ketchum  30,  Campus  Box  325 
Boulder,  Colorado  80309 


Instructor:  Kathleen  Hewett 
Discipline :   Classics ; 
Grade  Level:   High  School 
School:  Fairview  High  School 
Boulder^  Colorado 


Format :  Lec ture /si tdes /discussion/ 

exercises 
time  Frame:  i  hour 

Suppiementary  Materials :  Ditto  of  poetry 
by  Sappho,  slides/book 


GOAL:  The  purpose  bf  this  unit  is  to  illustrate  sex  equity  in  the 
area  of  Classical  Literature ,  particularly  Homer ' s  i^iad . 
The^  method  used  to  achieve  an  equitable  situation  wiii  be 
supplementing  of  existing  student  information. 

OBJECTIVES  FOR  THIS  tJNlT: 


To  make  students  aware  of  the  role  of  women  in  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Iliad* 


To  provide  a  historical  context  for  ancient  Greek  culture  -in 
an  effort  to  realize  the  roots  of  women's  oppression 
To  teach  students  to  look  at  classical  literature  critically 
and  in  a  non-sexist  framework 


OBJECTIVE  1 :  To  make  students  aware  of  the  role  of  women  in  Greece  at 
the  time  of  the  Iliad 


A. 


the  male  regardless' 
her  position  as  a 


Instructor  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  roie  of  the  ancient 
Greek  woman ., 

B.   Students  will  be  given  a  hand-out  with  selections  of  poetry  by 
Sappho,   tl?e  only  feminine  contribution  to  Greek  art- 
1.   The  poetry  wilj.  be  discussed  with  the  class  as  a  reflection 
of  the  Greek  woman. 

*       *     _  *       *  * 

Outline  of  Points  A  and  B 
I.   The  role  of  the  Greek  woman 

A.  Aristotle's  view 

1.  She  is  essentially  inferior  to 
of  his  age 

2 .  Her  main  worth  is  derived,  from 
source  of  f ertility^  children  v,  

3.  Her  only  moral  virtue. is  the  ability  to  be  obedient 
A.   She  is  endowed  wi t h  a  meaner  capacity  for  reflection 

thus  her  views  are  of  no  worth  -      '        \  : 

B.  Characteristics  of  the  Greek  wbinan^_: 
l.Sold  into  marraige  at  the  age  of  12 

2.  Main  worker  in  household  ecbridttiy 

3,  She  is  a  possession  —  only  allowed  in  a  man's 
presence  at  his  request 

e.   Sappho   (7th-6th  century  BC)^  •  ,  v   ;  ' 

1.  Most  important  lyric  poet  of  western  antiquity 

2.  -Wrote  mostly  love  poeips  to  women 

3.  Her  work  was  very  popular  until  AD-IOPO,  when 
the.  church  destroyed  it  - 

4. Images  of  frustrated  love  and  hope  suggest  tKat 
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she  was  an  uncommon  womaov. trapped  in  the 
stereotypic  role  fo  the  Greek  woman 


C.  Students  will  be  shown  a  series  of  slides  of  Greek 
artwor\^  which  depict  the  Greek  woman  in  her 
stereotypic  role, 

1-  These  slides  are  from  a  private  ^col lection .  however, 
slides  may  be  obtained  from  the  Fini2  Arts  library 
or  a  book  of  color  iliuscrations  may  be  used. 

D.  If  there  are  no  questions,  instructor  will  move  oh 
to  the  next  topic 

OBJECTIVE  2:  To  prov^Se  a  historical  context^for  ancient  Greek  culture 
in  an  effort  to  realize  the  roots  of  women's  oppression 

A.   Instructor  will  discuss  the  theory  of^the  matriarchal 
culture  which  preceeded  the  patriarchal  culture  of 
ancient  Greece • 

iDutline  for  Point  A 

I.  The  patriarchal  culture^ 

A.   T^e  Minoan  culture  which  flowered  in  Crete  was 
the  6ase  of  the  matriarchal  culture. 
*        1.   it  espoused  "feminine**  values 
a  •  peace 

b,  art/ creativity  -  i 

c ,  highly  civilized 

2.  It  developed  2500  to  3500  years  ago  as*a  result 
of  migration  from  the  Eastern- Mediterranean . 

3.  These  cultures , worshipped  a  Mother  Goddess  or 
Earth  Mother. 

a.   She  was  a  symbol  of  fertility  connected  with 
the  earth . 

II.  The  patriarchal  culture^ 

A.   The  Mycenaean  culture  which  developed  on  mainland 
Greece  was  a  patriarchal  culture. 

1 .  It  espoused  **masculine"  values, 
a .  wa  r 

;  b.  power 

c.  barbarism 

2.  It  developed  in  2500  BC  as  a  result  of  migration 
by  Indo-Earopeans  who  migrated  fi^dm  Asis  Minor. 

3.  These  c  £ ^ures  worshipped  male  di^i^inities  who 
represented  the  father  image,  such  as  Zeus,  who 
was-  Connected  with  the^sky. 

III.  The  clash  of  the  two  cultures^ 

A,  Around  1900  BC  the  two  cultures  mingled. 

1.  The  dominant  patriarchal  culture  subjugated  the 
,  matriarchy. 

2.  Mortal  women  ue re  oppressed  and  developed  stereo- 
_t_ypi^  qualities. 

3.  Matriarchal  gods  were  accepted  but  were  not 
supreme. 

Na.  They  were  married  to  patriarchal  gods  and  thus 
lost  status 
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b.   They  were,  however,  riot  oppressed  and- 
^     became  aridrogyribus. 
IV;  Athena^ 

A.  Athena,   the  child  of  Zeus,   is  a  perfect  example 
of  the  blending  of  the  two  cultures. 
KShe  is  both  a  womanly  protectress  of  cities .and 
the  goddess,  of  war_. 
y  2,She  represeri.ts  both  iritellectual  pursuits  and 

crafts  such  as  weaving. 
3. She  has  feminine  features  but  they  are  strong. 
4.  She  . is  dressed  iri  a  gown  but  wears*  armor  and 
catries  a  spear. 

B.  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  challenge  the  plausibilil:y  of  ♦ 
such  a  thedry  based  upon  their  own  knowledge  of  the  material. 

OBJECTIVE  3:   To  teach  students  to  look  at  classical'  literature  such  as 
^li^^  critically  and  in  a  non-sexist  framework 

Instructor  will  lead  the  discussiori.  ^  ^ 

A.  Students  will  list  on  the  board  the  main  male  and  female 
characters  of  the  Iliad ^   other  than  gods.' 

1.  There  will  be  a  greater  number  of  male  characters.  This 
indicates  irivisibility . 

2.  Instructor  will  defiri^  "irivisibility"  and  its  consequences 
by  relating  it  to  the  students'  lives. 

B.  Students  will  list  op.  the  board  the  prominant  qualities  of  these 
male  arid  female  characters . 

1.  Stereotypes  will  be  evide      .  __       _  ' 

2.  Iristructqr  will  define  ''stereotype"  and  its-  effect  by  relating 
it  to  the  students*  lives. 

e. Students  will  be  asked  to  repeat  this  exercise  with  the  gods  iri 
mind. 

D.    Instructor  will  process  and  synthesize  these  responses  ,to  show 
that  mortal  women  exhibit  stereotypical  qualities  while  the  gods 
are  androgynous  as  a  result  of  the  previous  iriterminglirig  of 
the  matriarchal  and  patriarchal  cultures.  / 

NOTES 

^Elisabeth  Ba 'inter.  Mother  Love  (New  York:  MacMillan  Publishing  Co., 

Inc.  ,  >.i98e)  ,  p.  19.   » 

-Christine  Downing,  The  Goddess  (New  York:  Crossroad  Publishirig  Co. ^ 
1981)^  pp.   103-iA2.  * 

Alike  Barnstone  and  Willis  Barnstone , eds . ,  A  Book  of  Women  Poets  from 
Antiquity  to  Now  (New  York^  Schocken  Books ,   1981),  pp.  40-41. 

^Jaquetta  Hawkes,  Dawn  of  the  Gods   (New  York:  'Random  House,   1968),  all. 
>  ^^Robert  Graves,  The  White  Goddess   (New  York:  The  Noonday  Press,   1!  ' 

entire'  book.  . 
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yapp  ho 


the  one  you  love.  And  easily  proved, 
bid  not  Helen  who  Far  surpa*ed  all 
mdrtais  in  beauty  desert  the  bte 
of  men,  Her  kin,  i> 

and  sail  off  to  Troy  and  forget 
her  daughter  and  dear  kinsmen?  Merely 
the  Kyprian's  gaze  rhajde  her  bend  and  led 
lier  from  her  path; 

these  things  rernind  me  now 
of  Anaktoria  who  is  far, 
and  I  7, 
for  one 

would  rather  see  her  warm  supple  step 
anJ  rhc  sparkle  of  her  face  than  watch 
all. the  dazzling  chariots  and  armored 
lites  of  Lydia. 


Like  a  mountain  whirlwind 
punishing  the  (lak  trees, 
Itnc  shattered  my  heart. 

^-^^^-^ 

I  could  hot  hope 
to  touch  the  sky 
with  my  two  arms; 


The  glow  and  beauty  or  the  stars 
are  nothing  near  the  splendid  moon 
when  in  her  roundness  she  burns  silver 
about  the  world. 

In  gold  sandals  ^ 
dawn  like  a  thief^ 
fell  upon  me: 
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My  Atthis,  although  oar  dear  Anaktoria 

lives  in  distant  Sardis, 

she  thinks  of  us  constantly,  and 

of  the  life  we  shared  in  days  when  For  her 

you  were  a  splendid  gcxldess, 

and  your  singing  gave  her  deep  joy. 

Now  shp  shines  atawigs^^^dian  women  as 
when  the  red-fingered  m^h 
rises  after  sunset,  erasing 

stars  around  her,  and  pouring  tight  equally 
across  tKe  salt  sea  _  . 

ihd  over  densely  flowere'd  fields; 

and  lucent  dew  spreads  dri  the  earth  to  quickci 

roses  and  fragile  thyme 

arid  the  sweet-hlooming  honey-lotus. 

Now  while  our  darling  watidcrs  she  thinks  of 

lovely  Atthis's  love. 

and  longing  sinks  deep  in  her  breast. 

She  cries  loudly  lor  Us  to  come^  We  hear, 
for  the  night's  many  tongues 
carry  her  cry  across  the  sea. 


^^^^^ 

"Sappho,  if  you  do  not  »- 
I  swear,  I  will  love  you  no 


'It. 

;  C. 


O  rise  and  Free  your  lovely  strerigth 
from  the  bed  and  shine  upon  us. 
Lift  off  your  Clhian  nightgown,  and 

like  a  pure  lily  by  a  spring, 

bathe  in  the  water:  Our  KleVs 

will  bring  a  saffron  blouse  and  violet 
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Prepared  for  Jane  Carlson 

Boulder  High  School 
By  Janet  Faucett 
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'  Curriculum  Design  Project 

Women  Studies  Program 
Curricuium  Unit  on  discussing  stereotyping  University  of  Cblorado 

(in  literature  and  other  media)  Kstchem        Gampos  Box  325 

^   '       _         __  '  Boui**^^''   '"'c^' '-"d  ^'^309 

Lesion  plan:     English  Class  Format:  lecture/discussion 

Instru'ctor:     Janet .  Faucett/     .  Time  Frame:     two  45  miri.  class 

Jane  Carlson  periods 
Discipline:     Women  Studies  Supplemenfary  materials: 

Qrade^ Level:     10,   11,.  12      _  assigned  heading  (most 

School:     Boulder  High  School  likely,  fiction) 

Date:     May  h.  3 

 .  -  % 

Goal:,  To  sensitize  students  to  sexism  and  racism  in  literature, 
other  media  and  in  reality,  through  the  device  of  stereo- 
typings 

Ob;iectives:     Students  will  - 

1.  Understand  what  stereotyping .isi 

2.  Be  able  to  recognize  ethnic  and  sex  stereotyping. 

3.  Recognize  a  connection  between*  racism  and  sexism. 

4i     ]5xplore  rewards  and  penalties  of  stereotyping^ 

5*     took  at  progress  or  lack  of  progress  in  areas  of  race 
and  OCX  oqui  ty i 

Ob:iccLive  U     oLudenbsvtll  understand  what  stereotyping  is* 
A.     dictionary  definition.: 

a  fixed  or  conventional  notion  or  conception,  as  of  a 
person,  group,  idea.  etc. . held. by  a  number  of  people 
and  allowing  for 'no  individuality,  critical  iudgement, 
etci 


Hi       V/alter.  tippmann,  respected  author  and.  .idUrrialist, 

says  we  depend  on  stereotypes  to  .^quicken  our  .understand- 
ing of  events  around  usi     He  says  it  ,is  a  defense  against 
•  the  enormous  input  of  facts  to  which  we  are  constantly 
submit  tedi 

C.       Consider  sterotyin^g.  as  a  device  u>sed  by  writer^  to 

help  us  recognize  characters  more  readily,  similar  to 
a  typo  or  shbrLhandi 


1.       fJoncldur  (jLurubLisplng  in  our  book  -  is  ±fc  a 
literary  device ^  or  Unconscious? 

Ob:iective  2.     Students  will  be  able  to  recognize  ethnic  and  sex 
stereotyping^ 

I   ^   _ ..  •  '  :  . 

inyiDE__THE  CLASS  INTO  SMAttER  DiSSUSSiOK  GROUPS  AT 
Tflir.  I'OTN'P  AT,  A[!  ATI")  '!'()  TIIF.  .STIinKNTr.  WflO  FlHn  IT 
DIFFTCIJLT  TO  fiF  INDIVIDUAL  CONTRIBUTORS. 
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Ob.iective  2.  continued 

Ai     ■  Ask  group  to  jist  cliarac teristlcs  of  a  comrribn 

stereotype* 

!•     assign- specific  stereotypes  cfroseh  from  broad 
catc/^bries.  of  race  ar^d  .noy  to  fit  particular 
piece  of  literature  being  d±Geussedi 

a.     example  are : 

macho  man 
virgin 
whore 
mother 

father  ,q 
warrior 
athlete 

Z\     consider  how  the  sexe3  and  races  are  described 
by  these  stereotypes  - 

ai     all  blacks  can  sing  ahd  dance 

b*     a  woman  is  a^whore  or  a  virgin,  a  bad  person 
or  a  good  person, 

Ci     a  man  cannot  be  maGbulihe  and  gentle  at  the 
*  same  time, 

♦ 

Are  your  (students)   stereotypes  in  the  book  under 
discussion? 

!•       Is  the  stereotyping  a    j  literary  device  or  a 
sigh  of  the  author^s  bigotry? 

2,       V\fhat  effect  would  removing  stereotypihf;  have  on 
the  characters  and  plot  of  this  book? 

Is  that  desireable? 

Ob.iective  5.     Students  will  recognize  a  corfnectlon  botweeh  racism 
and  sexisSi 

r  _ 

A,       If        look  at  sex  and  race  as  examples  of  how  social 

control  is .exercised  in  America,  the  strongest  parallels 
deal  with  the  use. of  stereotypec  and  ancribed  attributes 
to  define  the  positions  of  women  and. blacks  in  the 
society.     (Women  and  Equality,  Chafe) 


stereotyping  keeps  them  in  "thei?  plaea*^  and  prevents 
them  from  challenging  the  statue  quo* 

li       How  do  these  statements  relate  to  the  book  under 
discussion?  ^ 
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'^u.ioctive  '^m  continued 

Bi       (possibly)  Discuss  the ^r^^^  be tweeri  racism  and 

sexism  from  the  perspective  of  '^Tx^rsonal  Politics-  , 
pages  25  and  26i 

v)b;i"octive  Student  will  explore  Uw  rowarUr;  and  ponaltioc  dfv 

stereotypinffi  ' " 

A.       Referring  back  to  UB*,  Walter  fcippmann  implies  it  is 
easier  to  deal  with  people  in  a  surface  relationship 
when  we  lab^l  them  with  a  stereotype* 

1  •       Stereotypes  can  serve  a:;  ihsulatidn* 

-  Stereotypes  can  make  it  pbsisible  _to  treat  ^ome 

people  differently  on  the  tasis  of  external 
lables. 

a.  it  becomes  easier  to  kill  if  you  see  a 
stereotype ,  instead  of  a  person, 

b,  it  is  easier  to  v±ctimiz.e  a  stereotype" 

1.  in  male/f eiMle  relationships 

2.  in  master/servant  relationships 

Ci       is  it  a  function  ©f  power? 

Ob.iective  5*     S^^udents  will  discuss  progress  in  areas  of  race  and 
sex  equity  as  they  jjerceive  it, 

h.       Consider  the  question  -_Do  you  relate  to  people  on 
the  basis  of  stereotype? 

1.  Does  this  make  relationships  better?  ,  v/orse? 

2.  'v^^'hat  would  be  the  result  of  elimination  of  race 
and  sex  stereotypes?  '  - 

3i      VJhy  d6es  society  rely  on  stereotypes?  : 

4i       Is  it  desireable  to  eliminate  all  stereotypes? 

a.       or  only  harmful  ones? 

;         !•       how  do  you  decide  v;hat  a  harmful  stereotype, 
is? 

2i      how  does'^he  media  use  stereotypes? 
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Lesson  Plan  Bibliography  with  notes  (llieh  Sehobi) 

'•stereotyping/'  W e bs t^r^— NeAv -\f^rl d  jiictibnary^  Second  College  3dii 
^1979  *■  -  ^  " 

a  fiKed  or  conventional  notion  or  conception,  as  of  a  person^ 
■    .  iiroup,  idea,  etc.  held  by  a  nurntaer  ol'  people  and  alldwiho 
for  no  individuality,  cri^tical  ,iudnement,  etc, 

].ippmanhi__Walter,-  Public  Qpihipn^    -        _  '  ' 

New  York:     The  Free  Press^   1965*  pp  53  -  100 

Lippmann  presents  an  excellant  explanation  and  discussion  of 
the  use  of  stereotyping  in  eorfimunica tion^  • 

Kolbenschlag,  Madonna^- Kiss  Slee-ninp;  l^eauty  nood»-ilvo^ 

Garden  City.:   Doubleday  ^  Gompiahy,  Inc.,   1979*  ,  • 

Thi^s  book  goes  in  depth  into  the .  concept  of  sterebtyping 
through  myths  and  models  in  children's  literature. 


Pyan,  Hary  Pi,"  V/omanhood  in  American 

•         New  York:    .New  Viewpoints,  a  divicion  of  Franklin  Watts,  1975. 

''oex  constitutes  a  basic  principle  of  social  distribution,  a 
^master  status  sy-stem^^^**     M'hc  sexual  distribution  of  political 
authority  and  economic  power  tends  either  to  place  women  on  \ 
the  bottom  rup^s  of  the  status  cystcm  or  to  exclude  them  en-i'^. 
tirely.'^  (  f  rorn  the  introduction.)  { 

Bernard.  Jessie,  Th e       tu re-^f -Moth^erli ob4 . 

K'ew  York:     Penf^uin  Books  I  lie.,   197/u     V  PJ\ 

"Coercive.*^  Motherhood  -  J  was  forty  yearn  o].d  before  it  :  * 
dawned  on  me  thqtt  I  really  had  had  no  choice  about  becoming 
a  mother*     Ho't  that  I  didn't  know  ail  about^contraceiption 
but  that  it_  had  never  oceurred  to  me  that  anything  else  was 
.  possible.  *^being  a  parent  and  living  ±n  a  i'arriily  are  part  of 
the  generally  unexamined  assumptions  of  human  socidties.'^ 
One  of  the  current  results  of  stereotypinf^* 

■'Vans,  Sara,  P^ersonaX Politic, 

New  Yorkl   .  Vinta^ge  Books',  1980. 

'fhis  book's  subti^tle  is:     The  roots  of  women's  liberatibh 
in  the  civil  rights  Movement  and  the  new  left.     It  examines 
the  reasons  women  tend  to,  work  i'or  civil  rights,  among  other 
tilings* 

:liafey  lVilliam_  H. ,  vVomen  and  T'quality.    ; 

(Oxford:     Oxford  University  Press,  1978* 

'•Together  with  race  and  class,  sex  r.(.^rvcs  as  one  of  the  lasie 
reference  points  around  which  American  society  is  organized**' 

'Phis  bool<  presents  an  interesting,  per:jpoc  tivb  on  the  effects 
of  sexism  and  racism  and  their  relationship^  . 


Fettiinism^nd  Personal  Expfjrience 


Prepared  for  Poppy  Copeland 

September  School 
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WiTiSt  30^ 
April  19t  1982 


Lesson  Plan  for  September  School 
Instructor  I  Nancy  Wagner 
Discipliriet  Women  Studies 
Grade  Level t  Secondary 


Format J  exercises  and'  discussion 
Time  I  ^i-S  minutes 
Supplementary  materials i 
Hand-Duts  ^ 


GDALi  To  encourage  an  interest  in  Feminism^  with  ah  emphasis  oh  ^ 
its  relation  to  personal  Bxpereince, 

OBJECTIVES  I  /    .    __    ^.  ^  - 

l;  Group  identification  of  specific  situations  where 
sexism  occTxrsi 

2,  Relation  to  personal  experience.  

3.  Identification  of  fiature "pbssihility  of  sexism  in  per- 
sonal live Si 

a.   in  relatiohshipsp   dbhsp  and  responsibilities  ^ 

OBJECTIVE'li  Group  identification  of  specific  situations  where 
sexism  bcc\ir Si  _   _  _ 

A.  Students  will  participate  in  a  role-play.   

1.  Scenario  of  acquiring  birth  coiltrbl  exjslained  _ 

2.  Roles  assighedi   ihcludingj  girlfriendp  boyfriend^ 
and  Doctor*  __  -"^ 

3.  Students  will  act  but  situation  as  they  perceive  it 
may  progress.  _ 

B.  Discussion  of  sexism  in  the  rble-play.  _   

C.  Students  will  be  given  a  hand-but p  "Where  It  Happens". 

ii  Group  discussibn  bf  sexism  invdl  ved  in  situations. 

OBJECTIVE  2t  Itelationto  personal  experience.     

Ai   instruetbr  wrll  facilitate  discussion'  on  areas  where. 

sexism  beeurs  ih_ student's  lives.     .  

1.  Hand-but  will  be  used  to  motivate  discussion  ("Where 
It  Happens'!)  __   

Hi   Discussibn  bf  alternatives  to  sexism^  • 

lo  How  did  sexist  situations  make  you  feel? 

2.  What  would  you  change  to  feel  more  cbmf or table? 

3.  Suggestion  of  altermtivesi  iheludihgt  consciousness 
raising  among  peers,  refusal  to  accept  submissive^ 
roles,  equal  relationships  and  shared  responsibilities. 

DBJECTiVE3i   Identification  of  future  possibility  bf  ^rexism  in 
personal  lives.    — 

A.  Guided  imagery  on  future  work'   situatibn  (see  attatched 
instructions).   .  , 

B.  Discussion  of  ^exism  present  in  guided  imagery^  br  if  it 
didn't  come  up,  discussion  of  what  did  happen* 

EXTRA  ACTIVITYt  Advertisement  Review^ 

A.  Pictures  from  current  magazines  are  shown  to  the  class.  

B.  Discussion  of  the  advertisements  and  the  sexism  they  incluce. 

1.  Question  what  the  students  see  in  advertisementsC it 
is  likely  that  the  sebohdary  student  will  n^t 
interprete  sexism  presented).   

2i  Therefore,   it  is  necessary  to  critique  each^adver- 
tisement  and  explain  the  sexism  ihvblbvedi  ie#_ 
the  exploitation  of  the  .female  body  as  a  sexual  object. 
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Activity  Sheet 
Womens  Studies 
September  School 
instructor's  Go^y* 


WHERE  IT  HAPPENS 


1.^  _     Sarah  arid  Jirh  are  iri  a  rbmaritic  relatibrishipi  _  They  are 
seniors  iri  high  school,     Mike  is  a  close  ft^ierid  of  Sarah* 
Even  though  Jiihi  tbbi _  has  female  frieridsi  he  has  aslced  Sarah  riot 
to  be  fSrierids  with  Mike  ariymbre^_  > 

Sexist  Elemeritsi      _  _ 

1.  Sex-role  sterebtypes  manifest  iri  dbuble-staridards, 

2,  Pbssessiori/bboectificatibri  bf  wbrherio 


2,  Iri  a  high  school  sex  educatibri  classj  Mr_,  Aridfews  is 

discussing  various  methods  bf  birth  cbritrbl.     He  tells  all  the 
students  that  birth  contrbl  is  the  wbmari's  respbrisibility,  ' 

,    Sexist  Elemeritsi 

1,  Assigning  total  birth  control  responsibility  tb  the  female 
sexual  partner,  ^ 

2,  Sexual  obaectificatipn  of  females. 
3-  Sexual  double^-- standard. 


3.    Holly  just  graduated  i^om  high  sch  She  wants  to  find 

a  job  as  a  Carpenter's  assistant,     Sh    applie^^for  an  opening 
at  Fiatiron's  Construction.     The  foreman  tells*her  that  she 
isn't  qualified  for  the  job  because  it  involves  heavy  lifting  and 
long  hbursi 

Sexist  Elements > 
ii  Job  Biscrimiriatiorii 
2.   Belittling  of  female  ability i 

4i  Alison  has  been  playirig  basketball  all  her  life^  Wheri 

she  eritered  high  schbbli   she  tried  but_ for  the  boy* s  basketball 
team.     Though  she  was  successful  bri  all  the  testsi  she  didri* t 

make  the  team,  _   

Sexist  Elemeritst 

1.  Belittling  bf  .female  ability.  " 

2.  Sex-sp>ecif ic  behavbrial  stereb-types. 

3.  Educatibrial  discr imiriatibri. 


♦    This  hand-out  is  an  effective  tool  for  student  analysis 
of  sexist  behaviors.     However,  I  suggest  deleting  the  analysis 
(sexist  elements)  of  each  situation  to  motivate  group  discussion 
and  exploration. 
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%.  Activity  Sheet 

Wonien  StudieB 
September  School 


GUIDED  IMAGERY 
(iristructibhs  given  by  instructor) 


Find  a  comfortable  position.     Stretch  but  and  extend  your 
whole  body.     Now  relax;  let  all  ybUr  muscles  go,  > Glbse  your  eyes, 
and  feel  your  body  relax*     Imagine  this  room.     See  yourself  stand 
up  and  wiilk  out  of  this  room,  but  b£  this  buildings  and  into  the 
future.     Its  five  years  later,     Yi^ujwalk  down  the  street,  and  into 
a  building.     See  yourself  walking  dbwh  the  sidewalk  and  into  the 
i^ont  door.-   This  is  where  ybu  wbrk.   Imagine  the  room  around  youi 
What  ^oes  it  look  like?    What  is  in  it?    Are  there  pebple  inside? 
What  do  you  ,do  here?     Imagine  yourself  getting  busy  nbw.     Whb  db  ybu 
talk  to  and  what  do  they  say?    What  are  you  doing  and  ^how  dbes 
it  feel?    you  continue  to  work,  antf  pretty  soon  it  is    time  to 
gb  home*     Ybu  say  gbbd-bye  and  leave  work.  ' 

Nbw  bring  yourself  back  into  this  room  and  today.     Open  your 
eyes.     What  happened? 

*For  information  on  theory  and  development  of  Guided  Imagery 
as  an  educational  materialj^  see»  

Brian  Vtey,  Development  through  Drama  (Atlantic  HighlahdSp  NJi» 
Humanities  Press7T"957n  • 

Nellie  McCaslin,  Ghjidreh  and  Drama  (New  Ybrkt  Longman,  1981). 


o 
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Boston  Wd^en's  Health  Gbiiective,  Our  Bodies^  Ourselvel 
(New  Yprki  Simon  and  Schuster,  1972). 

Chapter  7,  on  rape,  and  Ghapfter  8,  on  self  defense,  are  in- 
formative reading  for  all  audiences^ 

Boulder  Sbuhty  Rape  Crisis  TeaSj  CbUriseidr *  s  Manual  ( Boulder t 
Cclorado,  Boulder  Cbuhty  Mental  Health  Center,  198o5 t 

The  manual  ia  ah  excellehl^resource  for  information  on  rape ^ 
addressing  such  issues  asi  the  immediate  psychological  ef fee  of 
rape' on  the  vietinii  legal  procedures  following  rape,  and  guide- 
lines for  providing  crisis  counseling..  The  material  Slid,  information 
is  focused  to  prbvidifig  services  in  the  Boulder  area^ 

Stanely  L^.BrodsRy  and  Marcia"   J  Walker,  "  ed.   Sexual  Assault 
(Bexingtohi  MASSi  D.C.  Heath  and  Company ,  1076) .     ^        ^  ^ 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays  addressing  various  dynamics 
connected  to  sexual  assaulte     Various  methods  of  victim  response 
to  attack  and  differing  reasons  why  men  rape  are  included,  I 
focused  on  Chapters  1,  8,  and  15. 

Pamela  E,^ Butler^  Self-Assertibn  ^fbr  Women i  ^ft*' Guide  to  Becoming 
Androgynous  (San  Frahclscdi  Cahfield  Press i  1975 3*  T 

A  discussion  _.Qf  the  psychological  ihterrializatibh*  of  traditional 
norms  and  their  effects  oh  women  is  presented  in  this  text*  The 
author  suggests  guidelines  for  bvercbining  sex- typed  behavior.  ^ 
Chapters  7  and  8  are  suggested  for  emphasis.  v 

Jane  Roberts  Chapman  and  I^argaret  G|ttes,  edj  The  YictlihiAatibh 
of  Women  (Beverley  Hillsi  ^ge  PrbductibriSi  197B>i 

Varibus  types  bf  vtctimizatibh  are  discussed  in  several  essays* 
Of  special''  interest  are  Chapters  3  and  lli 

Sue  CbXi  edi   Female  Psychblbgy  .(New  Ybrki  St.  Martin's  Press, 
1981).       __       _         _        _  _         __  _ 

A  ebllectibh  bf  articles  addressing  various  considerations _in 
female  psychblbgy  is  presented  in  -Ulis  text.     The  readings  are]  in- 
tellectually geared  for  the  instructor.     Of  special  emphasis,  are 
pages  179-  20b  and  if 02-^^28. 

Tbni  Scrbtti  Assertibh  Skills  for  Women  (Boulder,  COi  Uni- 
versity bf  Cblbradb  Women  Stud ies  Programi  1980^  ^.J^^ 

.This'  is  a  five  page  article  addressing  what  is  meant 
by  assertive  behavior,  with  sugges^tions  for  develbpihg  assertive 
behavior. 

:         R^pe  t  A  K^eventative  Inquiry.  18  minutesj  i97^#^_ 

 ^^A  doctitoentary  a4<^  cause s  of^rapeji  attitudes 

towards  rape  ftom  the  victim's  and  rapist* s  viewpoints,  and 
a  discussion  of  preventative  measures      Though  the 
film  is  darted,  i,t  presents  the  dynamics  of  rape  accxirately 
and  ba^ical?.y.This  .fjlm  can  be  found  through j  BoUlder^ 
COi  University  of  ColbriidbS  Edudatibhal  Mediar  Benter. 
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Nbtatibne  Continued 


Brian  Way,  Deyeidpiheht  through  Brama  (Atlantic  Highlands, NJi 
Humanities  Press,  196?),  v 

A  theoritical  and  instructional  guide  to  the  development  andf 
use  of  experiential  educatibni      Discussion  of  the  necessity  for 
imagination,  creativity,  and  mov^eht  in  education  is  included." 
Instructions  for  developing  expererittal  techniques  is  provided, 
including!  role-plays,  guided  imagery,  and  improvisation. 

Nellie  McCasl in,  Children  and  a-ama  (New  Yorkj  Longman,  1981). 

 A  presentation  of  the  use  of  drama  as  an  educational 

facilitator.  Many  aspects  of  the  dramatic  process  are  includediart- 
istic,  expressive,  social,  and  pedagbgieal*  This  source  is  an 
excellent  manual  for  instructions  on  devising  creative  dramatic 
educational  exjseriences  (rble-glay,  guided  imagery,  etc.). 

 Beverely-Colleene  Qayleah,  "Guided  Imagery  in  Education." 

Journal  of  Humanistic  Psvcholo^.  21^.  trrhp^U. 

 An  fc.^say  identifying  the  heed  to  impleSent  creative  dramatic 

techniques  into  education  to  facilitate  whblistic  human  development. 
A  discussion  of  inte^ation  bf  embtibnal,  physical i  spiritual, 
and  intellectual  processes  is  included  as  apossible  final 
result  of  teaching  creativity. 
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Teaching  Preschoolers  About  Equity 
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Prepared  for  Ardle  Dicksbh 

New  Hbri?.bns  Cbbperatlye  Pre- 
Schbbl 

By  Pamela  Hathaway 
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Pamela  Di  Hathaway  Supplementary  Materials: 

April  28,   1983  3  books  listed  in 

Women^s  Studies  Curriculum  Design  Resources 

New  Horizons  Preschool 

Grade  Level:     Preschool  (3-5  yrs) 

I  •  ^-o5i    These  children  seem  to  come  from  fairly  liberal  and 
diversely  arranged  families.     From  interactions  with  them  I 
perceive  a  basic  understanding  of  equity,   i.e.,   little  girls 
certainly  can  play  the  same  games  as  little  boys.     I  want  to 
build  on  this  base  and  encourage  them  to  make  sex  equity  always 
a  part  of  their  lives •    This  curriculum  is  therefore  designed 
to  help  them  see  all  the  equal  opportunities  they  will  or 
should  have  in  their  future  lives  and  worki     This  needs  to  be 
brought  to  their  awareness  simply  because  it  is  quite  easy 
to  teach  them  about  equity  before  they  establish  stereotypical 
sex  role  patterns,  and  also  because  their  socialized  view  of 
the  world  and  their  taught  expectations  do  not  and  will  not 
always  fit  reality, 
ii.  Ob  jectjLve^  '  . 

A.  To  define  stereotypical  views  of  men  and  women  in  literature 
and  life,   and  show  children  ways  to  alter  these  views  i 

B.  To  illustrate  the  myriad  of  work  options'"  for  both  man  and 
women i  0 

Gi    To  show  children  that  their  future  lives  are  open  to  many 
possibilities  i  ^ 
Illi  Goals  Achievement 

A.  To  define  stereotypical  views  of  men  am  women  in  literature 
and  i±fe^   and  show  children  ways  to  alter  these  views. 

1^     Definitions  will  be  accomplished  by  reading  A  Train  for 
Jane',  which  contains  many  stereotypical '  expectations 
of  little  girls.    As  I'm  reading  the  story  I  will  stop 
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Di  Hathaway  '  page  2  > 

and  ask  questions  of  tte  children  to  irake  sure  they 
understand  tfse  dynamics  of  the  story  and  to  relate  the 

story  to  tf^ir- 6\-7h  livesi     Questions  I  will  ask  include: 

  __  1_  '    _fi___   

a)  Why  do  Jane's  parents  think  Jane  slrould  have  dolls 

or  pretty  dresses? 

b)  .Why  does  Jane  want  a  train? 

c)  Do  any  of  ybu  know  someone  with  a  train? 



d)  is  it  ok  to  aiv/ays  want  only  what  otfers  tell  ybu? 

e)  What  kinds  of  things  do  your  parents  want  you  to  have^ 
as  presents?    Do  you  like  those  presents? 

Ways  to  alter  stereotypical  views  will  be  facilitated 
by  reading  Hooray  for  Ginger^    This  book  shows  a  little 
girl  having  advehttires,  doing  many  hbh-sterebtypical 
activities  and  taking  initiative  and  really  helping 
sbmebhe.     Again^  I  will  discuss  ty^  story  with  the  children 
as  we  readi    Questions  will  include: 

a)  Does  what  Ginger  is  doing  sound  like  fun  and  would 
ybu  like  tb  db  sbme  bf  these  things? 

b)  Do  boys  db  more  things  albhe  than  girls? 

c)  Can  girls  do  the  same  things  as  boys? 

d)  If  ybu  cbuld  db  ahythihgi  what  would  you  choose 
and  why? 

e)  Do  pebple  ybu  knew  ever  want  you  to  do  things  you  ^ 
don't  want  tb  di>? 


Pamela  l3;  Hathaway  -  Page  3 

3i     Having  defined  stereotypes  and  presented  bptxohs,  these 

are  the  itta  jor  points  :i  would  like  to  inake  with  the  children: 
aj     Other  people  do. have  expectations  of  you* 

b)  You  don't  always  have  to  live  up  to  others'  expectations • 

c)  There  can  be  great  benefits  from  doing  what  you  really 
want. 

d)  There  are  lots  of  options  to  behavior  and  actions. 

e)  This  will  facilitate  language  development^  arid  at 

    I 

the  saiTse  time  encourage  independent  ^  self -directed 
thinkings 

B.    To  illustrate  the  myriad  ^of  work  options  .for  both  inen  and 
women. 

1.     illustrations  of  work  options  will  be  gleaned  from  the 
book         You  Ex^er  which  contains  ittany  non-sexist  work 
and  life  possibilities.    As  I '^m  reading  I  will  encourage 
discussion  by  asking  questions  and, reiterating  the  Job 
and  life  options  presented  by  the  booki     Questions  to 
ife  asked  might  include: 

a)  Does  this  particular  job  sound  like  something  good 
to  do? 

b)  How  inany  of  ybu  might  like  to  do  this?     (Followed  ^ 
by  a  count  of  girls  vs  i  boys*     If  very  different 

count  is  obtained^  try  to  ask  why^) 

c)  Can  botrh  men  and  women  do  this  job?     why  or  v7hy  hot? 

V 

d)  What  do  your  parents  do  for  work? 

e)  Can  both  men  and  women  do  this  job? 
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f )     HOW  itiariy  of  your  parents.  dbh»t  work  outside  the  horne? 
is  this  ok?     Is  it  just  as  hard  as  working  outside 
the  home? 

2.    The  inajbr  points  I  would  like  to  cover  with  the  children 
in  this  section  are: 

a)     There  are  many  work  options  'out  in  the  world,  both 

stereotypical  -a^hd  nbh^^sterebtypical  • 
h)     It  is  important  to  pick  a  job  because  ybu  want  to 

dp  it^  not  because  someone  else  wants  you  tb, 
cj     Both  men  and  women  can  do  most  jobs  equally  well. 

d)  Being  a  house^^persbn  or  any  bthe^  sterebtyped  job 
is  ok  if  it  is  what  ybu  want  tb  do. 

e)  House--rpeople  work  just  as  hard  as  a  persbh  whb 
leaves  home  for  work* 

C «    To  show  the  children  that  their  future  lives  are  open  to 
many  possibilities ^  both  work  and  lifestyles « 

1.   "This  will  be  a  discussion  period  with  the  previous  two 

sections  providing  the  basi::?.    I  ./ill  ask  all  the  children 
to:     close  your  e^^es  and  imagine  you  are  all  grown  up, 
you  can  have  any  job  you  want  and'  live  anywhere  you  wish. 
:   r     When  asked  to  share  their  fantasy  with  us,  we  will  all 
.  talk  and  ask  questions,  which  might  include: 

a)  wl^  did  you  pick  that  job? 

b)  Could  a  man/wbmah  do  that  job  too?  . 

c)  Could  you  do  somethihg  else  and  still  be  happy? 

d)  Do  you  think  some'  of  the  other  chiidren's  job  sound  fun? 

e)  Gbuld  ybu  db  that  job? 
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f)  Can  you  do  more  than  one  job  in  a  lifetime? 

g)  Is  it  fun  to  think  about  living  somewhere  else? 

2i'  Major  points  to  be  discovered  are:  , 

a)  Both  men  and  women  can  do  many  jobs  - 

b)  People  needn't  picic  their  jobs  because  of  their  sex. 

c)  Each  person  is  capable  c^f  doing  many  things. 

d)  Each  person  is  capable  of  going  many  places,  both 
literally  and  figuratively. 

IV .  Resour^^^ 

Campbell,  Lorenzo  Martin.    Hooray  for  Ginger.    Monmouth,  OR: 

All  of  Us,   inc.^  1^74. 
Gbldsmid^  Paula.     t)id\  You  Ever.     Chapel  Hill^  NC:  Lollipop 

Power ^  Inc.^  1971 
kleine,.  Norma.    A  Train  for  Jane.     Old  V7estbury,  NY:     The  - 

Feminist  Press,   1974  , 
V.  Evaluation    i  think  the  best  and  possibly  only  way  to  evaluate 
the  success  of  the  teacher  and  the  students  in  this  curriculum 
is  to  listen  to  the  students  during  discussion  times  and  observe 
their  behavior  after  the  curriculum  has  been  presented i 

In  presenting  this  curriculum,  I  found  out  several  things: 

A.  ?his  could  not  be  presented  in^'the  aiotted  2^20  minute 
periods,     in  fact,  I  only  accomplished  sections  Illi  iii 

B .  1 . ,  and  C  .  1 ; 

B.  These  activities  were  enjoyed  but  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  all  the  children's  attention i 

C.  The  children  love  to  talk  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  them  on  the  right  track. 

D.  Also,  many  of  the  children  say  things  just  for  the 
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effect:  "Girls  can*t  liave  trains  because  they  are  stupid  i'' 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  judge  wliat  they  really  fceiieve 
but  not  so  difficult  to  ascertain  what  effect  socialization 
has  already  had  on  them. 
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Illustrating  Sex  Equity  to  Preschoolers 


Prepared  for  Ardie  Dickson 

.  New  Horizons  Cooperative  Pre- 
school 

By  Katie  Dunn  ,  * 


December  3,  1982 

instructor:     Katie  Dunn 
Discipline:     Women  Studies 
Grade  Level:  Pre-School  (age  3-5) 
School:     New  Horizon  Coop . 

Format:     Various  interactive  exercises 
Time  Frame:     2  hours 

Supplementary  Materials:     Teaching  aids  by  Milton  Bradley  -  My  Family, 

Play  Scenes  Lotto,  Our  Coimhuhity  Helpers.     Teaching  aid  by  Instructd: 
People  at  Work. 

Goal:     The  purpose  of  this  teaching  assignment  is  to  illustrate  sex  equity  ^ 
to  pre-schoolers.     The  method  for  acquiring  this  knowledge  is  through 
interactive  exercises  which  wiii  directly  involve  the  children. 

Objectives  for  this  unit: 

1,  To  alter  the  stereo^^^'       views  of  men  and  women  presented  so  often  in 
educational  materials  t^^ :  the  young. 

O  -  -      _  .  .  " 

2,  To  present  the  world  of  work  as  a  plac«  where  women  and  men  participate 

in  an  enormous  variety  of  ncn-stereotyped  jobs.  ^  > 

3,  ^  To  show  both  sexes  playing  together    •  t'j  ^buhLsrbalance  the  usual  pictures 

of  children  at  play  which  categorize  /-ntb  passive  arid  boys  iritb 

active  roles. 

^.     To  help  children  uriderstarid,  accept,  arid  enjoy  variations  in  their  families 
and  those  of  their  friends  arid  classmates,  arid  also  to  validate  reality 
rather  than  present  them  with  a  fixed  family  mold. 

» 

Objective  i:     To  alter  the  stereotyped:  views  of  meri  arid  womeri  preserited  so 
often  in  educational  materials  for  the  young. 

Exercises: 

Teaching  aid  -  Our  eonStunity  Helpers  by  Milton  Bradley. 

A.     Children  will  play  and  interact  with  a  set  of  12  coiranunity  workers 

(cardboard  peopie)  consisting  of  six  men  and  six  i^meri  performing 

counterpart  community  jobs. 

1.  The  set  contains  male  and  female  police  officers,  postal  workers, 
doctors,  nurses,  construction  workers ,  nnd  business  executives. 

2.  The  f injures  are  designed  in  pairs  to  hexp  children  perceive  that 
men  nnd  women  often  do  the  same  jobs.  _ 

.;  The  figures  reflect  the  muiti-racial  composition  of  our  society 

and  are  designed  to  show  various  body  types  and  ages. 
4.     This  contemporary  early  childhood  learning  aid  helps  young  children 
become  aware  of  the  variety  and  openness  possible  in  our  society. 
The  children  enjoyed  this  game  and  interacted  with  the  play  people  very 
well.     They  preterided  they  were  the  people  themselves. 
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Objective  2j     To  present  the  world  of  work  as  a  place  where  womeh  and  men 
participate  in  an  enormous  variety  of  ribri-sterebtyped  jobs^ 

Teaching  aid  -  People  at  Work  by  tnstracto 
Exercises: 

A.  To  introduce  a  set  of  24  photographs  for  the  children  to  Ibbk  at. 
and  ask  questions  about. 

1.  The  photographs  show  more  women  than  men  to  compensate  fbr 
traditionally  fewer  job  options  for  women. 

2.  The  photographs  of  men  show  jobs  that  are  usually  riot  presented 
to  children  as  men's  work,  such  as  sewing,   teachirig,  and  library 

_  work. 

B.  Use  the  photographs  to  inspire  individual  arid  group  stories. 

.1.     Each  child  can  select  his/her  favorite  picture  arid  make  up  a 
_   ^  story  about  it. 

I  found  that  the  children  enjoyed  having  sdmethirig  cbncrete  to  play  with, 
rather  than  just  look  at  the  photographs  I  presented  to  them.     They  like*^ 
to  interact  and  play  with  the  materials. 

Objective  3:     To  show  both  sexes  playirig  together  ^  to  counterbalance  the  usual 
pictures  of  children  at  play  which  categorize  girls  into  passive  and  boys 
into  active  roles. 

Teaching  aid  -  ••Play  Scenes  Lotto"  game  consists  of  cards  shoeing  boys  and 
girls  playing  together  at  various  activities. 

Exercises: 

"  "    

A.     Hold  up  thp  cards  and  let  the  ^cJiildren  observe  and  discuss  *the  activities 
going  on. 

•B.     Disucss  the  card  of  baseball  ns  a  gaji:e  that  many  girls  and  boys  like  to 
play. 

1.     To  point  oj:-  the  fact  that  baseball  I5  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

C.  Discuss  the  care  of  a  boy  and  girl  ridlrig  tricycle. 

1.     This  is  ased  to  discuss  the  idea  that  hoys  and  girls  like  the  same 
rctivities . 

D.  Discuss   the  picture  oi*       gtrl  pushtng  a  boy  on  a  swirig. 

1.     This  is  used  to  start  a  discussic  1  cifcout  strerigth  which  would 
emphasize  that  boys  and  girls  can  be  strdrig. 

Objective  4:     To  help  the  children  understand,  accept  and  enjoy  variations  ir. 

their  families  and  those  of  their  frierids  arid  classmates _and  also  to  validate 
reality  -  rather  than  present  them  with  a  fixed  nuclear  family  mold:,^ 

Teaching  aid  -  12  cardboard  people  in  a  family, 

A.  Have  the  children  take  turns^choosing  a  family  figure  from  the  box  of 
play  people  that  reminds  them  of  someone  iri  their  owri  family  and  have 
them  tell  a  story  about  that  person. 

B.  This  is  a  tool  to  help  the  children  gairi  a  more  operi  view  of  family  life 
by  discussing  the  pictures, 

C.  Have  the  children  play  house  and  interact  with  the  Play  PeopJ<?:. 

The  children  really  enjoyed  this  game  of  the  family  play  people.  They  liked 
itbecause  they  could  understand  and  relate  to  the  people.  The  play  people  were 
all  very  familiar  to  them. 


Milton  Bradl^  Company  under  Berne  and  Universal  Copyright  Conventions 
Play  Scenes  Lotto  -  1975 

Our  Helpers:   12  Play  People  in  the  Community,-  1974 
My  Family:   12  Play  People  in  the  Family  -  1974 

. Instructo  Corporation:  ASubsidiary  of  McGraw  Hill: 
People  at  Work  -  A  ?feri-sexist  Approach 

Play  Fair  -  An  Equal  Opportunity  Childrens  Store 
941  Pearl  Street,  Boulder ^  Colorado  80302 

Also  available  at  the  Womens  Studies  Department  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  in  Boulder. 
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_  Curriculum  Design  Project 

SlL ''1^82''''^^''''^'''^  """^^  Worrien  studies  Program  \ 

'      '     '  University  of  CoToradb 

Tnstrijf- tnr^-  '  -IT-  ^   KetcHurn  3i3,  Gampos  Box  325 

G?Jde  tevei:     -  I'^rsit/  ■  ^-mmm^i^^309  ' 

-lacic..-  -.'^-'^rsiiy  discussion 

-ler^entary  LangiJlge       Ti-ne  Frame.-     1  hour 
:\rts  i-viethod  Supplementary '  ma  terials  t  •  Article 

;  with  cartoons,  se>:;b?as 

in  Text  WbrkshRet,  List  of 
stereotypes  _ 

J^^P"^|'°?^  of  this  lecture  _is  to  help  these  student-teachers' 
raise  their  cpnscipusnesd  of  sexism  in  the  schools  IndbProme 
more  aware  of  their  own  behavior  as  teachers;  ^^come 

0BJSCTIVS3  FDR  THIS  UNIT: 


^*     ^^!°f"i^^,f^="-^^V^^'^^°^5'pes  and  note_t      bbsii   (i;e.  home- 
and  school)   or  where?  these  stereotypes  bepin 

^.^fec^roVthl.r.^'^"  ^^^-^"'"^^'   Psychological  and  physical 
^llects  of  these  stereotypes  on  boys  and  girls 
3-     Discuss  some^of  the  ways  sex  bias  is  encouraged  or 

fnt^ractKn.'^  teacher-student  relationships>d  classroom 

i^.     Show  the  many  stereotypical  roles  and  beliefs  of  men  and 

women  presented  in  elementary  te  xbbdoks  ' 
5-     Present  non-sexist  teaching  methods 

haS^s^^  """'■'''^  of  collecting  information  on  thel?  teach5n- 

7.     Define  the  6  forms  of  sex  bias  in  literature  and  havp  thr^-r. 
apply  this  knowled-n  to  the  worksheet  • 


OBJECTIVE   I : 


.^H''°f?^^l  sexist  stereotypes  and  note  the  basis  {i.e.  ho<v 
and  school)   of  where   these  stereotypes  begin 

/  llU^r\^^fli^%^A-^J°  ^^^  instructor' 

J^^^  £1^^  them  the  dictionary  definition.     1:     The  princ Ipl-  ' 
pSSli   r'?H^^°"^J  political,   economic,  and  social  r-Sht.. 

B  "f."'^"  inovement  to  win  these  ri^h?. 

B.      .ok  students  tp  list  adjectives  ^o  describe  male  and  fem^e 
stereotypes— taKe  note  of  attached  sheet^K*  iem:^ie 

'    ^"  ^^Pl^i"  "^ow  children  learn  about  these 

stereotpes  and  their  sex  roles  very  earl^  in  their  liver  (D 
1.     Differential . treatment  of  babies 

a.  choose  sex^rnlated  colors  (pink  and  blue) 

b.  give  them  appropriate  toys 

h'     ™5^*  E°^^K^K.^^  aggressive  and  girls  to  be  docilo 
Prefer^boy  babies  -  are  disappointed  when  thono  is  no 
?       _   .        _r"ale  child  to  carry  on  the  family  name 

and"Slrher5     °'  thn^s^stereo types  in  the  children  by  school. 
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eDJECTI^E  P:     Po,nt  out  some  of  the_  academic,   psycholo??ical  and  nhvsic^i 
pTTPrts  of   ^.hese  s ter-^-otypes  on  boys  and  girls  ' 

Curriculum  Design  Proiect 

Wdrnen  Studies  Progi-am  " 
University  of  Colorado       '  ^i.Q 
KetchUrh  30;  Campus  Box  325  ^ 
,?^-BEST  eOPY  AVAltABkE  ~  ,  S^'^'^e^  Colorado    803e9  .  _35i. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


li  ;.;.(3±ris  start  out  ahead  of  boys  in  the  early  grades  :in  speaki 
... -reading,   and  counting;  but_bb^s.»   scores  will  rise  and 

eventually  surpass  those  of  the  girls ;  particularly  in  the 
:.area3  of  math  arid,  sciences-have  students  look  at  article 
'         Joan  Beck  and  the  cartbbh 

Girls  frbquently  receive  better  grades  in  schodl--this  y 
be  one  of  the  rewards,  they  get  f.or  being  more  quiet  and 
docile  but  at  the  cost  of.  independence  and  seir-reliance 
Girls  are  more  likely  to  be  invisible  members  of  the 
classroom 

Boys  are  more  likely  to  be  scolded 'and  reprimanded  in 
classrooms,   even  when  the  observed  conduct  and  behavior 
of  boys  and  girls  does  no.t  differ--more  is  expected  of 
the  boys 

Bojs  are  far  more, likely  to  be  identified  as ; exhibiting 
learning  disabiiities ,  reading  problems^  and  mental 
retardation 
Psychological  and  Physical(2. ) 

1.     Siris,_are  less  likely  to  pursue  college^  counselors 

discourage  them  and  many  women  suffer  the  "find  a  husband" 
syndrome  '  * 

Hyperactivity  is  nine  times  more  prevalant  in  boys  than  in 
girls,   boys  are  more  likely  to  have. emotional  problems, 
and  ststxstics  indicate  a  higher  male  suicide  rate 
Learned  helplessness,   which  Is  more  prevalant  among  girls ^ 
exists  when  failure  is  insurmoiintable,  and  girls  who 
exhibit  this  avoid  failure  situations — th^ey  stop  trying 
The  strain  and  anxiety  associated  with  conforming  to  the 
malf  sex  stereotype  also  affects  boys  physically —women  " 
live  longer  and  men  are  more  likely  to*  succumb  to-  seriop 
disease  and  be  victims  of  accidents  or  violence 
In  sports^   traditional  feminine  traits  of  delicacy  and 
weakness  are  reinforced,  and  girls  are  not ' encouraged  to 
participate  in  athletics  ^ 


2, 
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5. 
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OBJECTIVii- 3 :     Discuss  some  of  the  ways  sex  bias  is  encouraged  or 

perpetuated  by  teacher-student  relationships  and  classroom 
interac tion3(3,  )  &  (I4..  ) 

Ai     Unconscious/unintentional  behavior — this  is  how  stereotypes  get 
reinforced  by  teachers 

1.     'rfhen  something  is  expected  of  the  student  then  the  student 

senses  this  and  will  mold  his/hei?  behavior  towards 
 fulfilling  this  expec.tations  (s  ) 

Examples  that  the  teacher  chooses— -more  males  in  these  examples 
than  there  are  females 

1.     teacher  may  cite  sourc;es  and  use  textbooks  written  only 

by  male  authors 
The  teacher. may  ask  questions  of  class  and  then  look  at  the 
males         .  ,; 

The  teacher  may  ask  lower/ :^asier  questions  to  the  females  and 
address  the  more  difficult,  analytical,   or  logical  problems 
to^  the  males 

Teachers  tend  to  interrupt 'the  female  student  more  often  than— 
the  male  student .  _   The  teacher  also  tends  to  let  the  male  ^ft 
speak  out  and  finish,  out  their  thoughts  when  answering  a 
question  and  they,  will  hurry  the  female  student  along 
Teachers  tend  to  have  more  eye  contact  with  the  males,  more 
gesturing  to  the  males,  and  a  different  voice  tone/mbdulatibh 

BEST  OuFY  AVAILABLE 
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towards  the  males 

I*     They  ma^ _  tr"eat_maies  .  more  as_  equais/'challenge  them 

2.     They  expect  less  of  the  females 
Gi     Teachers  tend  to  group  students  according  to  thei-  sex/bdv- 

girl-bqy-girl/separate  sex  lines  '  ■ 

1i     Separate  recess  activities 

2i     Separate  lunch  lines 
H.     Teachers  show  a  tendency  to  favoring  male  students  because" 

they  choose  them  as  assistants  more  so  than  they  chdbse  female 

1.     Boys  take  care  of  A.V,  equipment  and  carry  or  mov'^  thihcs 
for  the  teacherCdo'  all  the  physical  work)  tnmgs 
I*     Girls  erase  the  chalk  board  and  deliver  messaces 

tend  to  help  female  students  more  and  let  the  male 
students  figure  it  out  on  their  own 
J.     ?eachers  tend  to  give  male  stumnts  more  detailed  instructions 

tionf nn^hSS°^  -   ^ive  boys  specific  inst?uc 

tions^on  how  to  complete  a  pro4C::ct,  but  show  girls  how  to 
do  it— or  do  it  for  them 

OBJECTIVE^U;  ^Show  the  many^stereotypical  roles  and  beliefs' of  men 
 ^n?  women  presented  in  elementary  textbooks f 5. ) 

^  ^l^y.^^^^^'i^^^^ ^^"^  written  in  1971   but  research 

shows  that  there  has  been  very  little -improvement  in  the 
folldwitag  areas 

A.  pjority  of  main  characters  were  male  or  male  idehtif ied(in 
terms  of  the  animals) 

B.  When  women  were  shown  6s  a  main  character,  which  infrequentlv 
occurred,  they  took  on  the  stereotypical  traits  of  passivitvi 
nurturing,  timidnessi  or  inferiority  to  men  . 

e.     Women  weie  of tsn  described  in  the  light  of  or  as  a  shadow  of 
the  man  an  their  lives ( husband,  father,  brother,  etc.) 
•     Z.l^^^^°^^  models  restrict  women  and  men  to  stereotypical 
lifestyles  ^nd  teach:  ^ 

i.     Boys  to  be  individuals  and  how  to  do  whatever  they  want  to 
succepsfully 

^'     Girla  to  develoiJ  traits  of  passivity,  insecurity,  ndnin- 
div-idualism,  and  learned  helplessness 

OBJECTIVE  5:     Present  non-sexist  teaching  methods(6i) 

*ln3  true  tors  Hote-.:   For  more  information  refer  to  the  pamphlet 

"Glassroom.eiimate"  as  listed  in  the  end-ndtes  '  ■ 

'  A.     Teachers  that  can  choose  their  own  textbooks  need  to  look  for 
non-sexist  literature  and  give  credibility  to  the  hew  influx 
of  women  writers  in  .their  fields  of  study  or  onrecognized 
women  authors  of  the  past  ' 

B.  If  no  choice  over  the  assigned  textbook,   then  openlv  address 
the  bex-bias  present  in  the  texts  with  your  students 

C.  Teachers  need  to  incorporate  non-sexist  materials^  books ^ 
actiwitiesi^  :  and  lessons  on  a  continual'^-basis  in  the  dav  to  dav 
teaching  of  children  j        "  jr 

D.  Non-sexis^  teaching  must  direct  attention  to  the  stereotypes 
and  problems  that  affect  boys  as  well  as  girls 

E;     Non-sexist  teaching. should  go  beyond  the  classroom  and  directly 
facilivste  a  p)artnership  between  the  teacher  and  parents  and 
ccmmunity, members 

OBJECTIVE  6:     Identify  sources  of  cblleetihg  information  on  their 
teaching  habits  (7.") 
<f]lnstructOf 3  Note:     Same  as  the  previous  liN* 

4B1      '    BIST GOFY AVAILABLE 


Ai     Teachers  shouid  set  up  a  yideo  or  audio  recorder  or  tratle  off 

with  another  ^teacher  and  observe  each  other 
^Bi     What  should  be  observed;: 

'  1.     Attention  given  to  both  boys  and  girls^-cbUht  the  number 
:  times  teacher  interacts  with  each 
2i     Distinguish  between  teacher  interactions'  ^        praise  stu 
and  those  that  critize  students  (male  separate  from  femalejl 

3.  Tally  the  distribution  of  questions  given  to  boys  and  girls 

4.  How  much  effort^  in  terms  of  discipline,  did  the  teacher 
direct  towards  the  boys  and  to  the  girls 

OBJECTIVE  7:     Define  the  six  forms  of  sex  bias  in  literature  and  have 
them  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  work3heet(8. )  &  (9.) 

A.  Invisibility— women  are  underpresented  in  curricular  materials 
.and  this  implies  that  they  are  of  less  value,  importance,  and 

significance  in  our  society  and  culture,  past,  present  and  in 
the  future. 

1*     Countithe  number  of  male  figures  in  history,  literature 

and  especially  in  children' s  books 
2.     Look  at  cartoons  on  TiVi(Batman,  Cosby  Kids,  Bugs  Bunny, 

Superman,  etc.) 

B.  Stereotypihg--Textbooks,  by  assigning  traditional  and  rigid 
roles  roi'  attributes  to  womenp   limit  the  potentials  and 
abilities ^of_ women.     Both  hoys  and  girls  see  themselves 
portrayed  only  in  s t erep-bypic  ways  and  may  internalize  those 
stereotypes  and  fail  to  develop  their  qatx  unique  abilities, 
interests,  and  full  potentials  _ 

Imbalance  and  Selectivity-^iTextbbbks  .perpetuate  bias  by 
presenting .  only  one  iniberpretatipa  of  ah  issue^  situatibh,  o' 
group  of  people.     As  a  result,  millions  of  students  have  bee 
given  limited  perspective  concerning  the  contributions, 
struggles,  and  participation  of  women  in  pur  society 
1#     Bra-burning  was  used  by  the  media  to  be  a  major  event  of 

the  feminist  movement 
2i     In  history  books— more  emphasis  on  the_lehgth  of  women* s 

 skirts  (style  and  fashion)  than  on  the  Suff3?age  Mbvemerit 

Unreality-^Textbooks  frequently  present  an  unrealistic.portrayal 
of  our  history  and  our  contemporary  life  experience.  Cph- 
troversiai  topics  ere  glossed  over  and  discussions  of  dis- 
crimination and' pre judice  are  avoided     This  unrealistic 
coverage  agates  children  the  information  they  need  to  recognize, 
unders tand;^:perhap3  some  day  conquer  the  problems  that  plague 
our  society— look  at  the  traditional  American  family  as  an 
example:   ,  _ 

1.  30^_of  fainilies  are  headed  by  a  single  parent 

2.  1  of  ivcry  17  kids  live  in  a  single-parent  family 

3.  Only  7^  of  families  today  have  th^  father  who  works  and 
__       the  mpther .  who_stays"home  to  raise  the  children 

En     Pragmentatibh  and  l3blatioh--By  separating  issues  related  to 
women  frora.the  main  body  ofthe  text ,  instructional  materials 
iiSply  that  these  issues  are  less  important  than  and  hot  a  part 
of  the  cultural  mainstream 

1.     Textbooks  set  off  issues  (?J2alihg  with  women  with  different 
colored  type  or  boxed-off  lines 
F.     Linguistic  Bias^-Curricular  materials  reflect  the  discriini- 
natory  .nature  of  our  language^     Masculine  terms  such  as 'bur 
f  big*athe2?s"  ^  mailman,  and  pronouns'  such  as  the  generic  ''he" 


iESI  m  AVAILABLE 


3ehy  the  Barti'cipatibh  of  women  in  oSr  society 

^ihstructbrs.Nbte:     Teachers  using  this  Curricuim-  Unit  are  ericpuragei 
^    to  .supplement  their  lecture  with  their  own  personal  experiences 
and  any  other  data  that  they  may  acquire  on  the  subject* 
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SBxisi  Mafh:  Why  Women  Dont  Count  In  Qiassroom 


"AU  dhstrxici  Jpeculatidhs,  all  khowj' 
ccific  which  IS  dry,  however  useful  it  may 
he,  nitisi  be  abandoned  16  the  tabdrious 
and  solid  mind  of  man  .  .  .  for  this  rcascn 
uromen  wiii  nsver  learn  geometry,*' 

-  Immanuel  Kant 

t 

Is  it  fact  or  myth  or  another  example 
of  sexist  conditioning  that  femalea  don't 
Ac^MS  well  in  math  as  males? 

r^sesTchers  haye  been  study- 
ing the  question,  some  with  grants  from 
the  National  Sci^ehce  Foundation,  and 
sevtMi  reported  their  findings  at  the  re- 
cent Bostbri  meeting  of  the^ American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence 

_  Gjr^A  '^^ave  just  about  as  much  interest 
in  things  mathematical  ^nd  do  just 
^ M  ^ [ 8_ ^^ ^ i J  t h ey  get  to 
jumor  high  school,  these  researchers, 
and  others,  hav-e  round. 

Then,  at  about  age  13,  things  change. 
Boys  begin  to  make  better  grades  in 
"^A^b  classes  than  giils  and  the  gap 
widens  with  every  year:  Girls  opt  out  of 
advanced  math _cburse3.  They  fail  to 
score  as  well  as  boys  cr.  rrxath  tests  and 
on  the  matlipbrtibn  of  t^e  Scholastic  Ap^ 
tifude  Test  which. influences  college  ad- 

F^y  the  first  year  of  college^  more  than 
90  pe  rcent  of  girls  lack  qualincatibhs  for 
i_Ke  be^Mnning  calculus  sequence  re- 
quired of  olII  science  majors  and  are  ef- 
fect K-ely  shut  off  from  many  possible 
careers  And  women  are  even  more 
li  ndcr  represented  in  the  Held  of 
piatne^atics  itself  than  in  other  scien- 
tific professions:  Fewer  than  10  n.-rcent 
fjf  mjtherhriticiahs  are  womer.  ^  are 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  tenured  math 
prof*;:sNors 

H'V-enrchers  can^'t  Hnd  any  genetic  sex 
difrcrences -involvm?;  mathematical  br 
K'lMted  jbiif  ties^  _But  they  have  docu- 
nented  deeply  mtrramed.  attitudes  and 

tTi'ot ypes  about  females  a nji  math 
w  h trh  seem  to  cxplum  why  Joannie  can't 
c.ilcuiale. 

Girls  begin  to  swirch  off  on  math  when 
ciiey  no  longer  have  good  rdle^'triodeis, 
rt'StMrchers  note.  Most  High  school  math 
toarhcrs  are  nuTle  Mothers  lend  to  let 
fniKiTs  Help  with  the  math  homework. 
Boys  are  more  oflen  encouraged  to  see 
themselves  in  future  roles  that  require 
rr.ritji  than  are. girls. 

Most  important,  by  the  time  they 
reach  high  school,  most  girls  are  well 
iivvare  :hai  Hoys  don't  make  passes  at  top 
;4i:is  in  nia'h  c|;iss^;s  an tJ  they  decide 
popularity  is  more  in^portant  than 
t  rigbribmetry . 

Male  math  teachers  lend  to  intimidate 
girls  and  erlif^Urrass  iherti  In  class.  re« 


searchers  fburid.  They  aje  four  l:>  fue 
times  more  Jikeiy  to.  encourage  boys 
than  girls,  to  help  them  over  rb'-iCh 
spots,  to  urge  them  to  take  advenced  ; 
courses:  At  college  level,  thiiR  failure  rb/ 
^r^?"!^^^  o/*^r^  turns  into  active  dis-' 
couragement.     _    .  : 

[A  classmate  of  mmc  got  ^  final  grade 
of  C  in  an  accounting  coarse  where  most 
of- her  semesters  wbrk  had  been  A. 
When  she  asked,  the  professor  why,  he 
told  her  frankly  he  knew  she  must  have 
cheated  because  women  are  simply  not 
capable  of  tnaking_A  s  in  accburiting. 
'^^^^  _Mmester,  she  scored 

third,  nationally,  in  the  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult exams  for  Certified  Public 
Accountant.) 

The  male  sex  sterebtypirig  bf  math 
^A'.^^J^.ended,  researchers  at  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Ad-vancemeht  bf 
Scie.'ce  cohfererice  ur^'ed.  It's  not  just  a 
matter  c  ducating  w^meii  to  find  the 
most  ecn:  :ortiical  box  ^  ize  br  even  bf  turn- 


ing out  more  female  niathematici^hi, 
filler  to  screen 
Worricn  out  from  what  could  be  wdrth- 

^^'je  careers  ip^  e^^^  of  science, 

_  _THe  rijsearcheri  a:  the  AAAS  mee-ting 
had  several  recbmmehd^Mibns.  They 
^rged  hbjdin^  math  teachen?  accounta- 
bJe  for  what  they  .tei  "I'^cxist  and  iriteK 
lectual  sadism"  dL-a.  ecl  at  females  in 
the  classroom.  They  cai^Ki  for  more  af- 
^^^"^^^^'^'"^  ^^^1°^^  Jr'crease  the  number 
Pr.women  math  teachers,  and  for  more 
scholarships- in  math  arid  science  fields 
ror^pmen^  They  asked  that  parents  en- 
courage girls  in  mathematical  activitiea 
(studies  shbw  they  give  sons  more 
malh'based  games  than  daughters]  and 
that  they  point  but  to  girls  the  value  of 
^^cT^A^j'ool  math  in  career  plans. 

What  it^adds  up  to  is  this:  When  it 
corries  to  wbrneri  and  mat     parents  and 
tf.achers  should  stop  saying  Kant. 
Reprinted,  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  b 
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tEARNiNG  PACKET  FIVE 


bi3  Bo^5  clon'+  Cj->^. 


^K«n  .X  Was  nthfH^ 


"ppoftiaji  coach  ?c!^^. 
fhih  af  -ill  -f^^'^fc- 
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_.   lAHPLE  MRKSHOP  SKI 

HtTERIttS  «ID  «:WOOS;.,  5EI  EQ'''^''' 


THt  CUSSKOOH 


iJ^rlislitec  iff 
tfit  ,Your,Rccogn;cion  of  Sex  Ui%  In  Texti* 


mtlo.ij;  .''Rejd  eich  tif  ppt  and  dittriihe  If  tti  biai  *i  pteient. 
''yWTiHd  islsi.  itidlc«(,  which  forn  it  preatnt.  ly  lha  wa^  ai  ti 
ii  caie  In  fib  my  ol  bur  tescbcbiii,  you  ini^  eoai  acioii  mt  tliao 
iiynajora  of  bin  la  aicb  excarpL  flnalljf,  afs,»a  tho  roU  of  . 
ithoi  and  rewrite  thi  «i:erpt  lo  that  btii  ti  oa  lotijit  tlf3i«SI««i 

iiej  "^i  cpptwipdriiiy  fitwr  li  radically  dlfffiijjt  jfoi  tSi 
(roritltrijiat:  of  tht  pait.  He  ii  boulidteaHU  Iri  eonpUi, 
icientific  eodeavori  and  hit  livilihood  Ii:  4iiiii4int  upon 

Ii  MX  btiii 'prtiiiit?    "  ■         '  '^^<S4k^  - - 
..    ..       •  • 

Wist  fora  of  m  bUi  ii  ptiicat?    ^      '     '      '  -  ■  ; 


Suggested  riviiion: 


iia  I  "Soon  if t«  John  arrived  how  froa  ichcwl,  l»  rwilvid  i 
call  from  hia  (ithir  wiio  itld  tbat.hi  VQoM«bi  Imiu  thi 
office  iattr  tlMo  uiuai. .  it  kii  up  tp Joha.^o  itatt  limtt. 

..  Ii  m  bill  ptMiittJ'5-'    -...^.  jltSittS^^^^ 
■■■■  ■    ■  '.■?-#lS;f:fe 


ybitforQ  of  HI  Mai'Ii  priiiotf 


in  8  h«rd  grip,  tiald  io  tiit  itrl^n^' ^  vXitifi 

fcti  ami  SflB  hitpid  hir^git  op;**      -  f;: 

VhiC  fotn  oi  m  bin  ii  priflintt 

 /:3:*L., ,  '  ..: 

e^^r^er  tti  tbi  Unt^»l  Scicii  ebin-ta  in;  d£bet  Sitioa, 

Got  bfciuii  Aserlcin,  wjub  jKiJoyid  ia  Iw.privll^ti, 

m  becaiiit  thoy  hid.  jo  'Jiiiy  tHit  tb^  digiBdid  jotti^'^^^ 


------ .  S jSI^^''''-  - ; 

Tbiii  cm  stadieaiigd  •tbtrliti' nmd  li  Cliititit^^df  tbi  Si| 

qn|tT  .Hii»dl',(?<?Lfor  kmU    J^ri^^lliel  SiJHt' id  Dtvli 
nitr  Ridl:?;  (!leu  Yorlii  lbhp:an,  tm,,  I98UViy^,'f5-:  ^ 
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Vbat      of  f/tv  bias  tf  prsitnt? 


Sugr 


Chi4  *'Bpmen  In  bur joctftx Jr^  rpU?...Jy 
jpop.  cheyjiiy  havf  coiipbr.cifluility  with  aen.  Tbey  will 
^^robibl]r  do  ii  loch  vork  OQesidt  chi  how  ii  m  do;  Thiy 
utll  rtcilvi  cbi-lSBi  aitir>«$.  By-  2000,-tfOQin  gay  lUo 
,  Hivf  iqujl  iottil  Ind  pOltUri!  ri|hti,  Iticrf  n^y  be  Dbre 
voininjli  ibmnMiit  piltlor'^,  Perliipi  by  then  there  will 
be  i  vpiin  prtiidint,.  |i«nyjscHM_tM  the 
old  iiyingi  'A  vo(ftin*fl  fptici  !s  In  th(  hoao;*  will  no 
iongtr  apply  r** 

!fl  i^t  bill  priiintt        <>'^  f  ' .  ^ 
tlfiAt  (ora  o!  til  bill  it  piijaatt 

Syigeicud  taviilon; 


feSti  -'fttJir5n|bl«!ijS_bf*Ue#_8H      bid  i  pteii.cw-_. 
,  fftttoce  to  avplila^aii  {(l^iacii.  Hie  onion  prtifdcnt 
'cc^    iHkHpfH0iS;9S,fll»vf^     itUvineii  so  (hi 


.IV  ■.  .   •  

2  '^ItH'tat  chiptir  of  I  leeiit  icodiit finbook  fr  -^mf' 

to  tnirlein  ufMottsi  thi  i$70i.  ft  ineludii ».  >  -  - 
"  loving  toplci!  Thi  ScoMiyi.  ilr.:  Spica  Exploriti'ii'!,  Conirii 

buttofli  of  CdRtiia|iorer;  Vmni  Dwaati^  Pblltici,  Fortigii 

rolic;  D«ei8ioni,  Scifotl^ic  Acbtiv^ti  and  thi  Energy 

Crlici." 

ii  ill  Un  pirtilDtl    .  ^ 
r,  Bhit  foiu.  of  8*1  6!ai?  ' 
Sejgtitid  i;avtii»r 
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Oiliz  ON  woMi'iN  IN  Till-;  W'lK'i.ii  f)f  w(;k'i; 

Pollack  S.-idko,  ;,   li,-.vi(i  Minor  'jnclK^r-  q^^v 
Ea,uity  iiandbook-i^r  Schools.    (New  Yul-r  ,   Lonqman,    i'JB2)  , 'p^Js- 55 

1.  What  percentage  6f  Am.n-:  ;:ah  womci,  arc  in  the   labor  force? 

a.      2C  percent 
35  percent 

c.  55  percent 

d .  .75  percent 

2.  On  an  average  /  women  i  n  the   labor    io  c-  cairn 

a.  r.-^ughly  the  same  as  men 

b.  more  than  men  -io 

c.  56  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men 
a.      55  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men 

Konarfohsr^^  ""^"^^  managerial  or  profes- 

a.  19  percent 

b.  3d  percent 

c.  45  percent 

d.  76  percent 

4.      Why  do  most  women  work? 

a.  to  get  out  of  the  house 

b.  they  need  the  money 

c.  to  buy  extias 

d.  to  develop  carec  :'5 

a.  80  percent 

b.  10  pei^cent 

c.  5y  percent 

d.  20  percent 

•      -^n^^t  percentage  of  women  with  childrc^n  between  6  and  17  vears 
of  age  are  employed?  /ears 

a .  50  percent 

b.  10  percent 

c.  SO  -percent 
o  .      .1 J  'jorcent 

-he  averaqc  Hiarried  woman   is'jikely   Wo  work  o-tside  the  home 

n .      3   yea  r s 
b.  5_years 
15  years 

d .  2  5  yearr^  - 


BEST  CQFV  fiVAilr'.^LE 


The  average  unmarried  woman  is  liRcMy  to  work  for 

a.  45  years 

b.  30  years  ; 

c.  60  years 

d.  25  years 

Which  of  the  following  groups  is  most  likely  to  be  unemployed 
though  looking  for  work? 

a.  , minority  teenage  men 

b.  minority  teenage  women 
Ci     minority  adult  men 
d;     minority  adult  women 

V7hat  portion  of  girls  in  high  school  today  can  expect  to  he 
part  of  the  labor  force? 

a.  7Q  percent 

b.  90  percent 

c.  60  percent 

d.  50  percent 

What  percentage  of  17-year-old  girls  list  "housewife"  as  their 
first  choice  for  a  career? 

•J 

3 .  28  percent 
t^'.     73  pr  i  cent 

c.  18  percent 

d.  3  percent 

Poughly  v;hat  percentage  oT  Airier jcnh   families  today  consist  of 
a  father  who  works  and  a  mother  who  stays  homo  to  raise  the 
chilt3ren? 

a.  87  percent 

b.  7  percent 
J.  57  percent 
d-     27  percent 

By  what  percentage  diu  the  riunbcr  of  vv^ome-n  "■■  n  the  v;orkforcc 
ir.crease  between   1950  an:!  1978? 

a.  _5C  porcont 

b .  100  percent 

c .  _  80  percent 

d.  130  percent 

If_  currer  trends  cbr.t  i nue ,  wh.i  L  pcrcc:ntacjc  OL  r.hc  lC^^-^jt  ^  force 
vrill  be         ale  i h  the  year  2000? 

,  .  50  percent 
b,  85  percent 
c-  25  percent 
cl.      3  5  porcont 
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QUIZ  ON  WOMEN   IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  (ANSWERS) 


1; 

c 

8. 

a 

^  • 

d 

9. 

b 

a 

lb . 

b 

H  m 

D 

1  1  • 

d 

5; 

c 

12. 

b 

5. 

a 

13. 

d 

7; 

d 

14. 

a 

^-Lvc:  jrwuj.£>t:xj.   ttjij  puin;cs  rur  every  corvee  I  answer . 

A  score  of  12G-140  points  shows  that  ycu  are  exceptionally 
kx^bwledgeable    (or  that  you  have  a  job  collecting  str  ^istics  about 
Women) . 


A  score,  of  70  to  110  is  still  pretty  good,  and  you  are  obser 
vaht  and  well  informed  about  what's  going  on  around  you. 

A  score  of  BD  or  less  is  poor.     You  need  to  wake  up  and  get 
into  the  mainstrv^r.rn  o£  a  world  that  is  changing  every  minute* 


S^SAN  B.    WHO?  (ANSWERS) 


1. 

e 

5  . 

a 

11. 

Q 

2. 

b 

7  . 

m 

12. 

d 

3. 

h 

8  . 

f 

13. 

1 

A. 

li 

9. 

k 

{a. 

c 

5. 

10. 

d 

15. 

J 
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Ihstruetbf : 
Discipline : 
Grade  Level 
School : 

Date : 


Margarcit  V.  Herring 
Teacher  Education 
University 

University  of  Colorado, 

Boulder 

Fall,  ±982 


Format :  Lecture/discussion/ 

exercises. 
Time  Frame;     two  50  minute 

periods 
Supplementary  materials: 
exercise  on  women  in  the  work 
place,   exercise  on. women  in 
history,  reading  list  for  furthe 
research 


GOAL:       The  purpose  of  _  these  two  lectures  is  to  make  the  class  r:\ore 
aware  of  sexual  sterpotypes  and  biases  in  society  and  in  the 
classroom  and  what   cneir  affects  are;     Deveibpment  of  non^ 
sexist  teaching  techniques  and  behaviors  will  also  be  discussed. 


OBJECTIVES : 
1. 

2. 
3. 

OBJECTIVE  i; 


A. 
B. 
C. 


To  understand  the  most  commonly  held  assumptions  about 
sex  appropriate  roles,   jobs,   and  behavior  for  males 
and  females  and  what  the   effects  of  these  stereotypes 
are . 

Be  able  to  .identify  the  six  forms  of  sex  biases  in  text- 
books and  discuss  the  affects  of  these  biases  oh  children. 
Be  able  to  develop  non-sexist  teaching  techniques  and  ndn- 
sei^ist  behavior  for  the  classroom  and  understand  how  to 
choose  adequate^   nbn-sexist  supplementary  materials  fdr 
teaching  in  a  hbh-sexist  classroom, 

To  unc3erstand  the  most  commonly  .held  assumptions  about 
sex  appropriate  roles,   jbbs^  and  benavior  for  males, 
and  females  and  what  the 'effects  of  these  stereotypes 
are; 

Go  over  the  Quiz  on  Woman  in  the  World  of  Work"^  that  was  oassed 
out  in  the  class  meeting  before  this  one. 

Define    'sexism'   according  to  the  text  used  in  the  class. 
1.      "the  prescribing  and  limiting         roli?s  for  either  sex."^ 
Ask  the  students  to  make  a  list  on   LiO  bo^-d  of  what  they  think 
are  the  most  prevalent  sex  rolii-  st  ^rcotypcs  for  maicir  and  fe- 
males. 


FEMALE 


MALL 


1. 

passive 

T  - 

aggressive/dbiainant 

2  . 

weak 

^  I 

strong 

3. 

emotional 

3. 

don't  -^how  emjcions 

4  . 

irrational 

4: 

rational  * 

5  . 

not  ambit iou  3 

5  . 

ambitious 

6  . 
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FEMALE    icontl^  MALE    (cont'd)  • 

16.  followers  i -- 

17.  submissive    '  leaders 

18.  don't  like  each  other 

D.     Discuss  female  assumptions  and  their  effects  ^ 
1..     Women's  place  is_Jji_^he  home 

a.  A  woman  should  only  hive  job  skiili  to  fall 
back  on  in  case  she  must  Work.     ff  she  must 
get  a  job,   It  shouldTS^one  of  a  nor.urer 
helper,   or  supporter. 

b.  Effects: 

Iv     A  female  student^ s  education  is  limited 
because  she  has  nr    >. to  take  calculu? , 
physics, ^chemistr.       ■   to  mechanics,  or 
welding  because  N  y  ^ole  is  to  be 

nurturant,   suppor  .i'.;    und-heTpful.  This 
limits  what  career:    ,;..e  open  for  a  woman 
because  of  her  lack  of  knowledge  in  othe^ 
areas.     This  limits  her  career  options  to 
being  a  mother,   a  teacher",   a  nurse,  a 
hairdr-sser,   a  maid  or  a  social  worker 
rather  than  an  engineer,   an  accountant,  a 
welder,   a  carpenter,   an  architect,   a  bus- 
_       iness  executive,   typical  mnio  careers. 
^.     Since  a  woman's  only  basic  goal  in  life 
should  be  to  "carch"  n  husband,   then  she 
has  no  redsoii   to  plan  for  college  or  a 
^      career^     This  limits  her  true  potential  ■ 
for  a  producl.ivG  and  _self-ful  filling 

•  .       ,   future  m  a  Carc-ur  of  her  -rhoicc. 

2.     Women   are  pjTysicnl  ly ,   rmot  ional  ly_^n_ncl  intellect 

tually  in£ej±ox  to  men  '■  ~ 

a.     Acpcording  to  human  history,   the  unly  contribu- 
tion to  societv  rnade  by  womc^  wns  to  have  babies. 
Women^have  also  traditionally  been  taken  care 
of  and     protected"   by  men.     This  belief  hinders 
a^woman  s  potential  by  placing  her  in  a  position 
where  she  feels  that  sh-  needs  protecting  and 
her  only  task  in  life  ic  to  bear  children. 
By  emphasizing  this  to  wonen,   they  begin  fo 
^  feei_ worthless  and  Heipioss  to  society.  The 

result  IS  often  low  self-esteem,   anxiety  and 
lear  od  helplessness, 
b;      Effe  -: 

1.      li  Women  are  physically  inferior then  'they 
don't,  need  sports  or  athletic  proarams.  This 
prevents  women  from  having  extra  curricular 
activities  in  schools  and  it  hinders  them 
trom  developing      .d/or  enh?ncina  spc-ial 
^•-3ients  they  may      .ve  in  some  area  of  suortc. 
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2;     If  wdrrieh  are  emotionally  t ;  -  fh»_, 

they  should  not  be  in  ieaur .  ^^T:..  posilions 
in  classes  or.cltibs;  This  i^maers  women's 
development  of . leadership  skills  and  abi^ ! 
ities.  This  limits  them  and  their  futures 
xnregards  to  career  options.  For  many 
-careers,  leadership,  ability  and  experience 
IS  required  and;  if  women  arc-  not  giJIn^h^ 
opportunity  tb_ hold  leadership  Positions'^ 
m  clubs  and  classes,   then  they' will  be 

^^#r"^f life?^  '''^^^  .  ^-^--^'^P  positions 
3.     if  women  are  intellectually  infe.ior,  then 
they  have  no  need  to  master  hia.v.'y  complex 
information,   especially  in  politics,  science 
and  technology.     This  belief  hinder^  fu^Sre 
career  options  for  women  by  putting  limUa- 

f o?"'oSn-^^'^/?"^^^i°"^^  qualif iLtioris 
for  comp.;ex_and  intellectual  fields.  Womer 

i?Ut  ?^ve  n,ore_and  better  career  opportun- 
it.es  If  they  were  learned  in  the  areas  of 
^       Women  '  technology  . 

a.     VJ^Seir^ho  adopt  convcn  Lionel  rr.alc  modes  of  be- 
havior: ambiticr.,  decisiveness,   ability  to  bl 
challenged,   andependent  and  in Leliiaence;  rather 
than  typically  fomininc  modc.-s  of  behavior-  bl- 

straSaMr'1'1''   ''"'"^-^^^^^  t>einq  re- 

strafliablo,    and  uccc^uting;    they  arc  scorned 

.  .        b.     E^feltlf  behavior! 

1.     A  fomnlo  stuci.,.,,!.   vM]    be   rc'inTorcod   for  hpr 
attractivene:-.^,   swct  fnc.^.s  ,    cT  1 1  on  t  i  veness  ' 

herinfo'v"''  •i^^i-'tnes..    in  order   co  force 

ner  into  leariimq     ow  to  exhibit  "prooer" 

frSm"^^f-^^T''^°"-  '^^^^  dincouraged 

from  being  physu-nl   and   intoUigent,  tvpical 
male  behaviors,      U^rrwi  se  will   be  ridi- 

culed by  her  poors  and  toa-hcTS  a:,-  p-ssiblv 

9     ■  thS"  ?°""^f ^-^T""  f^er   Inappropriate  Dehavior, 
2.     Therefore,   femnlo  students   learn  very  early 
that  social  expectations  fo.-   cheir  develop- 
ment limit  them  to  tradition -1  educ^^ion  Jnd 
rareer^patternc;;     This   limits   fom5ies  by  only 
preparing  them  to  rccep;,.  traciitio-5l    •  ^les 
and  roDs  in  _oduithood  r.;Lher  than  p.eca^ih^ 

ities  ^H^^'^'°'■'^  the  options,  an^  opportun- 

ities that  are  cpot-n  to  then  £.-.-:covdinc  to  their 
mdivir  .nl   talonl-r-   ,ind   in  t  -  r>.-.^t- .  -neir 

Discuss  male  assun,| -l  ions  and  ilK-ir  cTU'ci""^ 
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^-     Men  should  possess  these . qualities  in  order  for  them 
^       to  achieve  :.n  school  or  in  the  work  fore? 
o.  Arfects: 

1.     These  expectations  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  males 
because  thr>y  are  expected  to  achieve  so  highly  tl 
eventually  get  the.  highest  paying  job  in  order  It 
properly  support. thlir  future  family 
V^i^  pressures  tp_fulfill  a  traditidnal  role  can 
cause  a  lot  of  suffering  in  males  arid  result  in 
a  loss  of  persoriality  and  work  odtidns. 
a.     A  man  cOulJ  bb  an   insurance  agerit    .nd  very 
^  bored  with  his  job  but  he  can't  change  jobs 
just  because  he  is  bored  becabse  he  needs 
the  income  to  support  his  family. 

■     J^^'^^P''  ^  ""^^  decides  that  he  wouM 

like  to  pursue  a  career  in  law  and  wants  t6 

wouidn  t  be  any  income  to  support  the  family 

while  he  IS  m  school 
3.     There  are_also  health  hazards  assc'.ated  with 
the  expectations  put  on  males  to  a  r.ieVe  be 
competetive,   strong,   aggressive  am-  ambitious, 
a.     Males  tend  to  have  a  higher  mortality  rate 

than  fetn.Ues  because  of  the  p.-  ssure  put  on 

them  by  society. 

rt^^MSd. '''''''  = 

In  the^classroom,  males  arc  expectr  .  to  do  b-tter 
Chan  their  female  counterparts  and  thi.s  decs  not 
always  occur. 

'  .     At -age   six,   a  male  is  twelve  montns  behind  his 
temalt  counterpart. 

-V_p^-  nine>   females  are.ahead  or  -ales,  academ- 
..Ccixj._,  ,   by  eightf^i,,  months. 


3.  r,ater  on,    vnese  f^guru-s  change  cMid  males  beqin 
to  pass  females  in  regards  to  their  academic 

A  ^""^  t^^^  does  take  a  few  years. 

4.  Males  are  also  given  eight  to  ten  more  prohi- 
bitory messages,  from  their  teachers  than  their 
f--;.:a;',e  classmates. 

^'     ^i'^  ^"^^--'-'^'    -^"^e-^^V  "-'^^Pt^ctations  result  in  a  loss 
of  ac3d;9mic  poteritial  for  males. 

dKl^^l  ^^^"9?-if^t^^^^  above,   cause  a  great 

aeaj   cf  underachievemeJSL  among  males  because  there" 
:s  sa  much  pressure  put  on  them  to  achieve  in  school. 

a.  maladjustment 

b.  truancies 

c .  delinqu'^ncy 

d .  iriattentiveness 
o.  rebelliousness 

^.     Male     students  oi-o  hr  vo  throe  Lirn-s  nio^e  trouble 
With  reading  than  female  student^  and  this  is  not 
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'  t^achers°^^^^'^        '^"^'^  sch58j.s'  undertrained 

Males,         not  taught   tb_be_sociat^^^turant  or 

been  assocxated  witH'Tiriiteg  f^^it5^  ^raaitionall 

a.     Maies  are  taught  trbm  birth  to  suppress  their 
emotions- such  as  fear  and  sadness.     Males  are 
supposed  to  be  "fearless,   tearless,   strong  and 
never'    lose  their  calm,  cool  and  collected  de- 
meanor, 

■      •     ^  b.     Since  males  have  been  taught  to  hide  and  suppress 

their  emotions  for  so  long,   they  arc  unable  to 
discern  their  own  feelings.   Thus,   they  are  fooling, 
themselves  along  with  everyone  else, 
c.     The^maie  loss  of  nurturant  qualities  is  evident  in 
their  unwillingness  and  lack  of  knfwi.odgo  in  reaaroc; 
to  aomestic  life  and  child  rear-   q.  ^egaras 
1.     Males  are  seldom,   if  e-.r,  tau^nt  how  to  he 

fathers  as  females  ar.         .-.ght  .   at  an  early  aqe 
how^to  be  mothers.     b-    .    .,e  of  this,  malel  ^ss 
out  on  the  .raising  of  thj>ir  own  children.  This 
IS  especially  true  when  males  are  expected  to 
earn  the  money  to  support  the  family, 
a.     Fathers  spend  approximately  one  hour  a  day 
with  their  children  as  compared  to  the  manv 
^  ^hours  that  mothers  spend  with  their  children' 

d.     Many  males  have  never  been  taught  siinolo  domestic 
tasks  as : 

1.  cooking  '* 

2.  hdUse  cleaning 

3.  washing  and  ironing  clothes  ' 

^o  how  can  they  be  expected  to^takc  care  of  themseives 
If  they  choose  not  to  mnrry?  ^'^emsexves 

OBJECTIVE  2:     Be  able  to   identify  th.  s.x    fo.u..  of  scx  bxascs   xn  text- 
books and  discuss  the  affects  of     hcse  biases  on  children. 

A.     pe£iHe__the  six  forn.-  of  sex  biases  in  toxtbookc-,  ^ 


lisibxlity 


Who? 
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textbook  s . 
exercise   that  was  passed  but  the 


previous  clas:    .r.eeting  should  be  gone  Over  h-re 
llxl"  '^^^Wg  of  how  to  suppiciueht  a  biased  history  - 

-     .  b.  ■   Definition:   '  Ihvisibi  li  i:y  %oais  with  the  ur 

resentation  of  women  and  ninotity  group,  ir 
^ooni-^'sterials.     By  doing  this,   there  is  an  ^ 
cation  that  these  groups  are  of     =ss  val\ae.   li^ss  " 
o  importance,   and  less  siqni ficance   in  our  society 

2 .     Stereotypin(^  '  ^  ' 

r     a.   :  Definition:     stereotyping,   as  stated  '-ariier,    i the 
;   •  assigning  of  traditional  rOles  to  either  sex  Ed- 

ucational materials  Lend  to.  limit  the  potential  and 
.    abilities  of  a  group  when  they  eXi.ibit  this  form  of 
bias.     Stereotyping- deni students  the  kno*ledqc  if 

J  - 
•         .  ,  ■     »-         -  . 
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the  diver?ity>   complexity,  and  variation  that  can 
occur  within  a  group.     This  may  also  causi  students' 
fail  to  see  or  develop  their  own  unique  ItuTtils- 


to 


interests  and  p'oteritiai; 

0(=;/Select;ivity 
Definition;     Through  imbalance/^gelectivity ,  textbooks 
|end  to  only  present  one  inter|>retation  of  an  ^sJS 
situation  or  group.     The  imbalance  in  textboSk^ 

-tL'\\^'t'%h"Tf''?-''^'  ^  """^"^  canlcquirel-ron, 
the  text.     The  selectiveness  of  the  materials  bei^a 
presented  distorts  reality  and  ignores  complov  J^d^ 
 differing  viewpoints.  ana 


a;     Definition:     When  textbooks  give  an  un.- -alistic  ac- 
count Of  dur_history  and  our  present  J  i '/eie^^ 

orlLdfL"^?;'''"!-""^  discrLainatio^  and 

prejudice,   thus  denying  our  children  th.e  information 
they  need  to  recognize  and  understand  societll  pro 

5       Pr.a^il^fL-    /--^f  1°  ""^^"^^  ^^i"5S  for  their  fut^e 
^-     Fragmentation/xsolatibn  "^-u, 

a.     Definition:     Fragmentation/Isolation  is 'present  wh  n 
materials  on  women  and  minorities  are  separlKd  f rem • 

the  text  or  instructional  mater- 
ials.    This  implies  to  the  reader  that  the.se  issues  ^ 
are  insignificant  and  unimportant.     This  'techniaue 
IS  generally  done  by  placing  this  supposedly  trivial 
information  mside  littl<.  boxes  that^seldom!   if  eJef , 

6 .     Linguistic  Bias 

a.      Definition:     The  iingui.-.t'ic  bias  generally  consists 
Of  the  generic  "he"  and  occupations  such  as  "mii.lm^n■■ 
a  woman  acceptance  into  the  field  be-  

.   ,     txtle^     The  lack  of  word  brder  and  lack 

of  parallel  tarms  that  refer  to  both  females  Snd  SlLs 
are  also  examples  of  the  linguistic  bias 
Pages^224-225  of  the  class  textbook.   Foundations  of 
Ed^acation  Social  Perspegti  ves  by  Van  sH^^flFTMl 
ana        >s,   givelT  :^ -,55d-di^EJiJirsion  of  what  'the  l"! 
guistic  bias  consi.^ts  of.  . 

Ask  the  class  "to  give  examplGs  of  ndri^sejt^ist  si 
atives  to  the  following  common  vords  and 


that  denies 
cause,  of  _  the 


mankind 

primitive  man 

manmade 

congressman 

businessman 

fireman 

mailman 

salesman 

insurance  man 

s  t'Titesman 

chai.rman 

policeman 


humanity,   human  beings,   human  race,  peool^  • 
primitive^ people,  Primitive  men  and  women ^ 
artificial,   synthetic,  manufactured 
memb  r  of  congress,  representative 
business  executive,  business  manaqer 
firefighter 

male  carrier,   letter  carrier 

sales  .representative,  sales  person,  sales  clerk 
insurance  ageqt  '  ^^±^s  cierk 

leader,   public  servant 

the  presiding  pfficer,  cthe  chair,   head,  loar-r 
coordinator,   chairperson^  moclr-rator  ' 
pdlicebf f icer 
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OBJECTIVE  3:     Be  able  to  develSpnon-sexi s t. teaching • techniques  and 
\^f^''^^^.^^^^p9r_for  the  classroom  and  understand 
=J"^^^^-?deguate,   nori-sexist  suppierrtentarv  ma- 
terials for  teaching  m  a  hon^sexist  ciiisraom.^ 

^mTlor'^e^mM^'^''''''''  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

2*     Wo^fbSSks  •  l     --PPi---ntary  books 

i       worK^ooks  9.  paperbacks 

I:      ^^tes    .  mW^'  inst.ucHonal 

5.     encyclopedias  •         n.  dictionaries 

i'  reference  books 

7.     films/filmstrips  13.     classroom  periodicals 

B.     Unconscious  discrimination  that  most  teachers  exhibit^^ 

1.  Examples  that  teachers  use  generally  have  more  males 
in  them  than  females. 

2.  Some  teachers  may  ask  a  question  of  the  entire  class 
and  then  look  only  at  the  male  students 

3.  Teachers  sometimes  tend  to  ask  fern,  le  students  lower 
and  easier  ^questions  than  they  ask  the  male  stndent- 

oftef  than'^H-'°  -^--Pt  their  female_  studlnts'more 
often  than  their  male  students.     They  also  tend  to  let 
the  male  student  speak  out -and  finish  out  his  thoughts 
when  answering _ a  question  and  then  rush  a  female  stu- 
aent  when  she  is  thinking. 

5.  Teachers  tend  to  have  better  eye-contact  with  their 
male  students^ along  with  different  gesturing,  voice 
tone  and  modulation  towards  the  male  students  in  the 

CX3SS*  * 

6.  Many^teachers  tend  to  group  their  students  according 
Si  Sif  ifnes.  style  or  all  girl  lines  and' 

donSlf  tSachers!  -distant,  is  often 

8.     Teachers  tend  to  give  mc>re  detailed  instructions  to 
their  male  students  and_  then   let   thcrr;  go   ft  alone, 
whereas  they  tend  to  help  their  female  sfudciibs  out 
more  whether  they  need  the  help  or  not. 
C.      Behavior  to  avoid   in  the  classroom. 

1.  sexist  humor 

2.  comments  that  exhibit  incompetence  of  either  males  or 
females 


3 
4 


discriminating  against .scholarly  female  students 
questioning  female  students'  comments 
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Notes. 


^-    i       _  _    ■ 

M}ra  Pollack  Sadker  and  David  Miliar  Sadkeir,  Sex 

ggu;..y  Handbooi^^o^  schools    (New  York,   NY:   Longman,  1982), 
pp.   29-56.  •  ■  •  .  . 

■-■.jhard  D.   Van.Scotter,   Richard  J.   Kraft  and  John  ^ 
D.    Ha-:i,    ^Odndarxons-  of  Education:  Sociai^exspectives 
(Englewcod  Cliffs,    M J :   Prentice-Hall,    inc.,    1979),   p.  211. 
N  ^  The.  information  in  this  secti'on  was  taken  from  Sadker 

and-  Sadker^-  pp.    le-is.     ~  " 

4  -  -  _  1  "•  ' 

The  information  io  thi.j  section  was  taken  from  the 

following  two  sources.     Sadker  and  Sadker,  pp.   228-240  and 
Doug.  Thompson,   a5_Bo^^_Become Learning  New  M^^^ 
(Denver, -CO:   University  of  Colorado  at  Denver Institute-  for 

Equality  in  Education,    1980),   pp.  59-63. 

5  -  " 

The  information  in  this  section  was^  taken  from  the 
following  source  unless  otherwise  noted:     Sadker  and  Sadker, 
pp.    72  =  73.  .  '          .•        ■  - 

Ibid. ,   pp.    63-89 . 


'  'Ibid.  ,   p.  72. 

Ibid. ,  pp.  96-112. 
Ibid. ,   pp.    61-62 . 


^°  Roberta^M.   Hail,  The^J^ssroom,^!^^ 
|or  women?    (Washington,   D.C.:   Association  of  A...r.can  GoHeges 
Project  on^thP  Status  and   Education  or  Wnmon ,    \uh2),    pp.  e,--i2. 
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QUIZ   ON  WOMEN   IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  • 

fts  taken  froirr    Myra  PdllacR  Sadker>   David  'Millet  Sadker,  Sex 
Equit-v^^ndbook  f^r  Schools,    (New  York,   Longman,   1982),  ppTT9~S6, 

1.  What  percentage  of  Piitierican  women  are  in  the  labor  force? 
#  .  * 

a.  20  percent 

b.  3S  percent 

c .  55  percent 

d .  7  5  percent 

2.  On  an  average,   women  in  the  labor  force  earn     '  '  '  • 

a.  roughly  the  same  as  men 

b.  more  than  _me*n  do 

c.  86  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  men  • 

d.  59  cents  for  every  dollar  e,arned  by  men  '  ' 

3-     What  percentage  of  working  women  are  in  managerial  or  profes- 
sional  jobs?  '  .  ^ ^  .  ^ 

a.^     19  percent  "  - 

^- .    30  percent 

•  '  ^  •    ^5  percent  - 

d .    ,70  percent  '  .  - 

4.  Why  do  most  women  work? 

a,  to  get  but  of  the  house 

b.  they  need  the  money 

c.  to  buy  extras  .  ' 

d ,  to  develop  careers 

5.  What  percentage  of  working  women  are  married'  and  livinq  with 
their  husbands?  '  ^  en 

a.  80  percent 

b.  10  percent 

c.  5  0  percent  - 

d.  2  0  percent 

6.  What  percentage  of  women  with  chridron  between  6  and  17  years 

of  age  are  employed?  .  '  '  ' 

^        _  "  .. 

50  percent  ; 
^'      IQ  percent  .  ' 

c.  8Q  percent 

d.  15  percent  .  . 

7.  The  average  miarried  woman   is  likely   t'o  wor^:  outside   the  home 
for 


2-      3  years 
5  years 


15  years 
d.      25  years 
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The  average  unrriarried  wdrriari  is  likciy  to  work  for 


s 


10 


a.  A3  years  ^ 

b.  30  yiears^ 

c.  60  yisarjr 

d .  '25  ^ye^ 

Which  of  the  fol lowing  groups  is  most  likely  to  be  unertiployed 
though  looking  for  work?  ^ 

a  .     minority  teenage  itlisn 

b .  minority  teenage  women 

c.  minority  adult  meil  v.  : 

d.  minority  adult  women 

What  portion  of  girls  in  high  school  today  can  expect  to  be 
part  of  the  labor  force? 

a.  75  percent 

b.  90  percent 
.  c.      60  percent 

d.      5b  percent 

11.  What  percentage  of  17-year-old  girls  list  "housGwife"  as  their 
first  choice  for  a  career? 

a.  28  percent  i 

b.  73  percent  ^. 

c.  18  percent  "  ■ 

d.  3  percent  - 

12.  Roughly  what  percentage  of  American  families  today  consist  of 
a   father  who  works  and  a  mother  who  stays  home  to' raise  the 
children?  '  *  •  ' 

a.  87  percent 

b.  7  percent  '  ' 

c .  67  percent  ^ 

d .  -  27  percent 

13.  By  what  percentage  _  did  the.number  of  women  .in  the,  workforce  \ 
increase  between  ,1950  and  1978?  . 

^  -    .  50  percent 

b.      100  percent    ,  "  ...  *  " 

c  .  _  80  percent 
d.      130  pierceht 

14.  If  current:  trends  continue ,  what  percentage  ofr-  the  labor  force 
will  be  female -in  the  year  2000? 

a.  50  percent 

b.  85  percent  - 

c.  25  percent 

d.  35  percent 
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SySAN  B;  WHO? 


As  t^keri  from:  Myra  Pollack 
Equity ' Handbook  for  Schools 


GaclkGr>   Dav  i  d  "  Mi iier  Sudkcr^  Sex_ 
(New  York     Longman,    1982},  pT~g"3-8g_. 


1 .   PrudGrice  Crahdall 


2.   Mary  Berry 

3-   Sdr  Juana  Ines. do 
la  Cruz  \  ' 

4.  Tatricia  Harris 


5 .   Dixie  Lee  Ray 


6.   Harriet  .Tubman 


7.   Alicc*Paul  t> 


8,   Lupe  Anguiano 


9.   Susan  B.  Anthony 


10,   Betty  Friedan 


11.  Maria  Tallchief 


12.   Maria  Goizippcrt- 
Mayer 

13:   Wilma  Rudolph 


14 .    Chi oh-Shi  ung  Wu 


3  5.   Marcjar*.M-  Moad 


J 
k 


HI  , 


Ah  organizer  of  the . Uhder- 
around  Railroad  during  .the 
civil  War 

First  woman  president  of  a  ' 
H  i  J  3  o  r  !H  t  a  t  G  university 
Nuclear  physicist 

v;inriGr  of  Nobel  Prize  for 
Physics  in  1963 

Kstablished  a  school  for  black 
girls  in  Connecticut  prior  to 
the  Civil  War 

'Respbrisible  for'  the  creation  of 
several  Ilispan'ic  women's  coali- 
tions 

classic  ballot  dancer  in  the 
1940s  and  1950.S 

Author 'of  a  rationale  for  ed- 
ucating women  In  the  fifteenth 
century 

Governor  of  Washington,  former 
hiMd  of  Atomic  Energy  Comrriissibh 

AnthropdlbgiK  L ,  psychologist, 
writer,   lecturer,   and  teacher 

Leader  in  tho  struggle  for  worn- 
men's  rights  during  ^he  ivirie- 
teehth  century  '  ) 

W.S.  ^runner _who  won. three 
Olympic  gold _medals  in  i960 
J  or  field  and  track 

Militant  suffragist  who  orga- 
nised: paarades  and  demonstrations 
in 'the  nation's  capital 

First  Black  woman  to  be  appbint- 
c;U  an  ambasijudor  and  later  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Cabinet 

Authbr  of  The. _f-:cmi nine  Mystique 
and  one  cf-the  founders  of  the 
National  Organtzation  for  Women 
(N .O.W. 3 
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QUIZ  ON  WOMEN   IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  (ANSWERS) 


1 

o 

o  • 

d 

La 

Q 

3 ; 

a 

# 

>  lb . 

b 

4-^ 

b 

11. 

d 

5; 

c 

12. 

b 

-  6. 

a 

13. 

d 

7. 

"  d 

14, 

a 

Give  yourself  ten  points  £  or  *  every^orrect  answer. 

Ascbre  of  126-140  points  shows  that  you  are  exceptionally 
knowledgeable    (or  that  you  have  a  job  coiiecting  statistics  about 
women)  .        <(    •  * 

A  score  of  70  to  110  is  still- pretty  good,  and  you  are  obser- 
vant and  well  informed. about  what's  going-  on  around^ you; 

A  score  of  60  br_less  is  poor.     You  need  to  wake  up  and  get 
into  the  mainstream  of  a  world  th^t  is  changing  every  minute;  ' 


1 .  e  6 . 

2 .  b  7 . 
3;  h  • 

4.  n  '   ■  9. 

5.  i  •  lb. 


•  SUSAN  B.  WHO?  (ANSWERS) 

a  11,  g 

m  12.  a 

f  13.  1 

'k.         •  14.  c 

o  15.  '  3 


READING  LIST  '  - 

^\  ^         '     '  '     .  '  * 

Assumptibns_a£au^' Hale  and  FemalG  Roles: 

■  5  — L 

—  -  •  _         _■  _  • 

^^^'''^^^'^^^^^e..     The  Female- world.  ;  New  yof  k  :     The  Free  Press, 

Brover^^n,_ingeK:aRd  others.     "Sek^Role  Ste?i5types  arid       "  ' 

Ciirlical  Judgments  of-  Mental  Health."  Jouxnal  of  Cbri^suit- 
ing  and  e±±nica-l-  Psychology.    34,   Mo.i    (ifToT,   pp..    I-7'.  ~ 

Goldberg,  Philip.      "Are  Women_Prejudiced  Against  Women?"  In 
And  Jill  eam^^mbling  Aft'er.   ed.   Judith  Sticev,  msan 
Bereaud,   and  Joan  Daniels.     New  York:  Baurel  Books,  1974, 

The  Languaqee 


Miller     easey  and  Kate  $wift.     Words  and  Women-.  New  Language  in 
New  Times.     Garden  City,   NY:  Anchor  Books,. 19 77. 

Racism  in  the  f^ngttsh  Lan£Ua^.  By  the  .  Racism  and  Sexism  Resource- 
Center.,    NY:   Racism  and  Sexism  Resource  ■•  Center  for  Educators, 

Wi t hout  Bias;  A  Gu idebook  for  Nondiscriminatory  Communication  " 
c^.     ^^s^i^^t^i^t^   ?^ssociation  of  Business  Commuiicators . 


School  Bias/Curriculum;   <^  ^  ■  . 

Bornste.in,_Rita,      "Sexisini  in  Education."   In'  Sex  Equity 
for  Schools^_Ed.   Myra  Sadker  and  David  Sadklr. 
.Longman,    1982.   pp. 9-59. 

Dici^^nd-Jane  as  Victims.   By  Women  on  Words  s  images,  Princeton 
,  NJ:  Women  on  Words  &  Images,   1975.        "  .  ^^ineeton., 

Guttentag,   Marcia  and  Helen  Bray.     Hndoing;  Sex  Stereotypes-  Re- 
search and  Resources  for  Educators.     NY:  McGraw-Hill,  1976 

y^^^ta  M..The  Classroom  Climate:  A  Chilly  One  for  Women^ 
Washington^  B.C.:   Association  of  American  Colleges,  Pro- 
3ect  on  the  Status  and  Education  of  Wdmeri ,  1982. 

Harragan^  Betty  Lehan. __Games _^other  JNever  Taught  You"    NY • 

Warner  Books,   19777~  ' — ~~  ^  '■   • 

'     .        '  «> 
Jackson,-  Philip  w.   and  Henrie^tte  M.   Lahadei^Si.X  "Inequalities 

?f  Q?f  f  """^^"^oP^^  ^""^^''^^  •  "  ■  Psychology  in  the  Schools,  4 
(1976)  ,  ^pp.   204-211.  :  

..^2.2^y3nd_Kate  Swift.   Words  and  Women.   Garden  City     NY  • 
Anchor  Books,    1977.  '  
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Pbttker;   Janice  and  AridreW  Fishel     pH  n.-=c   ^      nc  - 

^^"'^Bojfil  GiHs-'°*i«^=^;'?*fJ-- Jnteractiofii  with 
T  i         Si---    ■     ■  Jlli-eaae  Tumbling  After-  Ed- 

UiRef,     Marjorij  B     "The  Igjj,  pi  Woman  iS  Textbook.."  m  Woman 


'  Changing  the  Currienl.tinu-  '  ^ 

Guttentag,  Marcia,   Helen- Bray.   Urtf3bing  Spv  S^ereotvpn^     mv . ■ 
McGraw-Hill,    1976.        •       —  j-;;)  sex  &rereotypes.   NY:  >; 

Materials:  and  Human  Re.c;nn^^es  for  Teaching  Pfhnfc  Studir^-  An 
sortium..   Boulder,  eO:  SSEC,  1975. 

''^^^^^I  '^l^y^^^^^  S^ift.  words  g  Women.   Garden  City  NY-^-^' 

Anchor  Books,   1977.    (Chapters  8  &    {)  :  ^'        .  - 

''""''n?°'^f^,^-,^^^"^^  ,a.ntitv:   Pact         ........  Welle.ley, 

.  ■         iper  Nd!%oyi98Dr' '  Research  on  Wom.n,  Working' 


Sadker     David ^  Being  a  Man.  A  Unit  of  Instructional  Activities 

■^rtili^nJW''^^^''^-   ''''^''^'''^ton,   d:.C.:   U.S.   Govern-  ■ 
ment  prxntmg  Office  #017-080-61777-6. 

Shapiro     June,   Sylv|a  Kramer ,   and  Catherine  ■  Hunerberg .   Equal  Theix 
Chances :  Children ' s  Activities  for  Non-Sexi^t  Learnind 
\     •         Englewood^,  ^if fs-,   nJ:   Prentice-Hall,   1981.  " 

Tedyffrin/East^own  Program,  stage  Three  Manual  ;-J^visihr.  the 
>   Curricoium.   Newton,  MA:  r.d .   Development  Center,   1979.  ~ 

Thojnpsoj     Doug..'As_Joysj3ec^^         Denver,  CO-:   University  of        i  ^ 
^  198'0  D^n^'^r,   Institute  for  Equality  in  Education, 

-  ^ 

Today's  chanqing_Rples^_fir.  Approach  to  Non-Sexisf  T^achin^  By 
Educational  ehaiiengesrinc .  Washington,  B.C.:  ResSuVcr. 
Center  on  Sax  Roles  in  Educatior ,   1974  resource 
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Cotqbatting  Sexisni  iri  ari  Educational  Envirdtiiaett^ 
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I^repared  for  *3'ohn  Haas 

University  df  Goiorado/ 
School  of  Education 

By  Erika  Shedlovsky  and  Kelly  Wilkerson 
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h-\   }irik;i  ohodlovsky  and  Kelly  Wiikersoh 


Le:5Son  1  Ir-m  for  WmSt  30k 
\  nil  i  r'uo  lor:   John  Haar- 
D  bjc  ipl  1  ne  i  Education 
(Irride  Level:  'Un ivorr; i ty 


Format:  Lec  ture/discussion/exereises/ 
f IliTi..    _    _  __     -  

Time  Frame:    two  one-hour  and  i5-minute 
periods 


i]('AL:     to  ^.:ive  future   teachers  a  frarnework  v^ith  which  to  combat  sexism 
In  an  educational  environment.     •  : 

rB.TKrTfVES  FDR  THlfi  UNIT:      Students  wil] 

1.  Gain  an  overall  perspec  ti  ve  on  the   issue  of  sey  .ism  in 
contemporary  ATierlcan  society.     -  -  '  ^ 

2.  Be  given,  a  ••theore  tical  basis  with  wMch   to  analyze  sexism 
in  the  classrdorn. 

3.  Become  aware. of  the  effects: of  sexist  attitudes  and 
ac  tions   in  the  classroom .  ,  : 


Student^  will  gain  an  overall  perspec tive  on  the  issue  of 
.sexism' in  contemporary  American  society. 


2 


A.  The  film,   "...And  Everything  Nice,"  will  be  shown  to  give^. 
students  insights  into  :Jome  ,-Of  the  ways  sexism  manifests  itself 
in  society.   (1)    -  _ 

B,  Instructor  will     discuss  discrimination  in  general  with  the 

►    '   class t   with  particular  emphasis  on  the  social  movements  of  the 
)s  and  the  roots  of  the  women's  movement.           _  . __ 
Discrimination  is  perceiving  or  creating  a  difference  _ 
"which  results  in  the  dif ferentic-1  treatment  of  an  indivi- 
dual or  group.   -  _-  -   

a.  -Racial  discrimination  is  deeply  .rooted  in  our  culture. 
^Nativi  Americans  were  cheated  of  land. 
^Blacks  were  brought . to-  this  country. as  slaves.  ' 

b.  F^exual  discrimination  is  rampant  as  well.  ^ 
Victims  of  discrimination  formed  organizations  and 
movements  to  stop  inequitable   treatment.  .  __ 

a.  The  Civil^  Rights  Movement  went  through  many  stages  and 
strategies--all  attempting  to  end  discrimination. (2)  * 
*The  NAAeP  lobbied  for  desegregation  of  the  military, 
won  the  Brown  v^.   the  Topeka  Board  of  Education  case 
and  pushed  for  the. Civil  Fights.  Act  of  196^  (which 
prohibited*  discrimination  in  public  aucomodatix:)ns  or 
•private  employment  on  the  basis  of__race  or  sex). 
'  ^The  Congress  for  Racial  Equality  (CORE)   and  its  ^ 

Studen't  Non~Violent_  C  bordinating  C  omml  ttee  (.SNCC  ) 
tried  to  solve  problems  wi thin  . the  black  cqramunity  . 
without  white. participation  and  developed  the 

concept  of  ''Black  Power",.   

-j-/      -    -  -^Largely  unorganized  blacks  took  matters  -into  their  _ 
'    own  hana^  in  de.speration_  and  major  race  riots  rocked 
the  nation  in  the  late   1960s.  .  *• 
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I),   N:itive  Americans  and  Hi:3pMnics  a:  tar  ted  their  own 
movements  during  the  19Sbs;{3) 

■    ^In  1961,  membersof  67  Native  American  tribes 

gathered  in  Chicag6_  to  wri  te  a    Seclaratiott  of-  Indian 
Purpos'es  •  _  that  called  for  the  preservation  of 
traditional  Indian  culture i  -     .  - 

.  ^Hispanlcs  had  their  own  problems  which  included-    .  ■_ 
language  barriers,   economic  exploi tation ^   and, problem 
-  ;         wi  th  the  -U  .  S  .  _  Immigra  tion^Service  , 

'^^The  Chicano  movement  laundhed  a  non-violent  crusade 

for  social  equality  and_  jus  tice  f  or  Hisp«,nics  ;  .  _ 
■^One  of  the  Chicano  movement^  achievements .  was  the 
V  successful  grape  boycott  that  led  to  a  union  contract 

^  -  for  migrant  farm  v^orkers.   _  -  __ 

c.  College  radicalism  involved  whi te  ,^  middle  class  youths 
^v^lO  were  also  q^^estioning  the  American  status  quo  and 
accepted  social  ins ti  tu  tions^  ( 4)  -         -  _ 

^The  Vietnam  War  was  a  catalyst  for  campus  violence.  _ 
and  fostered  the  proliferation  of  groups  such  as  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Socie  ty  ( SDS;  •  - 
*The  special  needs  of  women  involved  in  radical 
politics  (and  the  needs  of  minori ty ' women_ in 
^  particniar)   were  being  ignored  by  the  male 

•  leadership  of  these  movements. 

Instruc tor  .will  lecture  on  .  the  contemporary  women'.s  movement, 
"  i.   The  women's  movement  is.comprised  of  many  different  groups 
and  ideologies;   but,   all  have   the _  same  . basic.'belier^-- 
that  women  can  *  t  -develop  their  full  potential  in  society 

today.  (5).    -  -      -      :    -        -     ---  -- 

a-.  ■  The -MdveTnent  first  gained_national'  attention  in 
1968  -at  the  Miss  America  Pageant. 

b.  The  Movement,  attracted  _tv;o  .  types,  of  groups  initially-- 
young  radical  women  and _ established  professional  women* 

c.  A  schematic. representation  of  the  groups  in  the 
Movement. illuminates'  the  .goals  and  means  of  the  differ- 
ent_f actions,.,  {see  appendix  one) 

*The_ National  Organisation  of  Women  (NOW)   wafe  founded 
.    '  by  Be tty .Friedan  and  focuses  on  legal  inequities  and 

..formal  rights.      ..  .  ^ 

"''^Extreme  groups  .often  caught  the  medians  eye  even 
. though  .  they,  did  not  en^oy  large  constituencies. 
"'^The  Reds tqckinf-:s  group  of  New  York  City  was  one 
-    .        ,   .faction  of  _  the'  radical  wing  of  the  Movement They 
believed  that  the , liberation  of  women  couldn't  be 
achieved _ through  the  system  and  challenged  many 
male  institutions.     This  group  experimented  with 
untradi tidnal  leadership  (not  copying  the  hierarchi- 
cal organization  of  male  groups)   and  tried  to 

*:  -  develop^  a-  'woman's  culture*  »   

^Consciousness -raising  .groups  (CR)   were  a .unique  ^  

deve^Lppment .  that  fostered  the;  idea  that  the  personal 
is  political   (i.e.,   t>>e  personal  problems  of  indivi- 

 dual  womien  turned  out  to  be  collec tive  problems)  . 

2,   The_*Bill  of  Rights*   ad<3^ted  at  NOWs  first  national  _ 

conference ,  in  196?  have  tur-ned-  out  to  be   the  important  issues 
ol   to'day .  _  ( Ins*£ruc  tor  leads  <class  in  discussion  of.  these  : 
issues) • (6)  ' 
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a/The  ^ dual.  Rights  Cbristitu tiqnal  Ameridinent';   _  - 

jb.-The  enfSrqeine^^f-'o^^^  banning -sex  dis'crim'ination  m 

Maternity  'leave:  rights  in .  einployinent  -and  -  in-  Social 

Sec\arity  .■be.nf^it's-."  .  .  ■      .  -    

Tax- dednc-teieifts  f  or  hbiti^-  and  child  care  expenses  for 

working  parents .       _  *  .   !.  .       _  "  "  

The  estahlishinent  of  child  day|_care  centers. 

Equal  and  unsegregateU-eduj^atid^.  .-   

Equal  ^ob  training  opportunities  and  allowances  f or  ♦ 

women  in  poverty.;        ■       i:   .         ^  '  vt*,,^ 

h.  The  right  of  women  to  cjjntrol,  their  reproduct-j.v^tlives, 


c  . 

d. 

e  . 
f . 


OBJECTIVE  '  2 


B 


■J 


Students;  will  he  given  a 
analyze  sexism  in  the  classroom 


theoretical  basis  wi-&i  vifiich  to 


A. 


( see  Apipendix  2)  and 


Instructor  will. go  over  l^e- 'sexist  cycle' 

its  implications. (7)  \'    > i. '  ul  '   -pt^^+c  -t-Wi^'  ^ 

l;    'Anatomy  . as  destiny'   is -^eatch-phr.ase  that  reflects  _the^ 
assumption  that  the  capacities,  interests,,  and  .talents  V 
of  people  are  related  to  theiB  class,  coior,  and^^ex.^^^ 
2.  These  assumptions  influence  an  individual's  possibilities 

for  adult  achievement.      .'      .      _^  4,.  ^'t     +^  '-t-w^ 

Instructor  will  present , supporting  research  that  reflects  xne 

harmful  effects  of  sexism. (8)   -^i^i^^ri  nr^+n' ±hree ' 

*Mental  health  clinicians  of  both  sexes  were  da^-ded  into^||ree 
groups  and  presented  with  a-  checklist  of  persolfftli;^  traits. 
One  group  was  asked  to  indicate  the  traits  of  a  mature  and 
competent  male,  one  the  traits  of  a  normal  female,  arid  onj^^he 
traits  of  an 'adult.  Checklists  for  Sales  and  adUlts  were  very 
similar,  but  women  were  described  quite  differently— indicating 
that  f  ar^  a  woman  to  be  considered  ma-ture  and  healthy- she  must 
not  act  like  a  com-petent'  adult".      •  -,i„  x-' 

*A  study  'of  3unior  high  school  teachers  aske4  faculty  to.  , 
list  their  expectations  for  their  students..  Good  female 
students  exhibited^chafacteristics  Ifice  theie:  appreciative, 
calm',  mannerly^  dependable  ,  obliging,  and  thorough.     Boys ,  ^ 
by  contrast,  wfce  described  as:  active,  assertive,  energetic, 
independent,  and  Inventive .  .  ►  ^  

*  Studies  show  that  teachers  interact  tnore  with  boys  than 
with  girls--both  with  negative  arid "positive  attention. 

*The  very  language  that  we  use  ignores  women,    Both  sexes  . 
assume  the  generic  -  term  'man'  i^efers  only  to  men— quite 

.  logically; 


OBJECTIVE  3:   Students  will  become  aware _  of  the  effects  of  sexist 
attitudes  and  actions  in  the  classroom. 


A. 


instructor  will  give  presentation  on  sexism  in  education. 
1.  Three  basic  assumptions  about  women  show  up  repeatedly 
in  sexist  materials. 


a 
b; 


home^  ' 
emotionally. 


Womens'  place  is  in  the 
Women  are  physically , 

.inferior  to  men,     

Women  should  cultivate  traditiortaily  feminine 

teristics.  z ■ 


and  intellectually 
charaC- 
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2.  Differential  treatment  of  boys  andgirls  can  show,  up  * 
in  all  aspects  of  the  e'ducatiohal  environment. 
Instructor  will  initiate  a  class  discussi 

experietices  with  dif f erential  treatrnent  m  their  education. 
Students  will  learn  how  to  classify  different  types  of  sexual  . 
biases.  (9)  '     _    .  ^ 

1.  Inyisibili.ty-  women  and  minorities  don't  even  appear. 

2.  Fragmentation/isolation-  often  occurs  in  updated  textbooks 
that- add  boxes  and^  special  se ctiqns  about  women  and  : 
minorities,   this  information  is  thus  trivialized  and  isn't 
accorded  the  same  importance  that  the  main  text  has . 

3.  Imbalanpe/Selectivity-  different  skills  are  stressed  for 

each  sex .    ■_  -     ^  

Unreality-  curr^icular  materials  gloss  'over  real  social 
problems  and  inequities.    _^ 

5.  Linguistic  Bias-  again,   the  generic^ terms ^  'man;  'he,' 
'    'his,'   etc.  i^xclude  women  from  language .  

6.  Stereotyping-  textbC5oks  and  teachers  stereotype  males  and 
femares  based  on  assumptions  about  their  roles. 

StTiden.ts  will  participate  in  an  exercise  on  common 'stereotypes(  10) 

1.  The  instructor  will  list  several  careers  on  the  board: 

a. basketball  player,   a  hairdresser,  ah  elementary  school 
teacher^  a  secretary,  etc. 

2.  The  instructor  will  lead  the  students  in  a  discussion  of 
the  common  stereotypes  of  each  30b  or  activity,   

Students  will  learfi  to  identify  examples  of  sexism  in  specific 
educational  fields.  -  _    ._  _ 

i.     Stereotypes  handicap  women  when  the  enter  math  and  science 
classes,    (ll)       ^  .  '  _  _         _  ■ 

Students  are  given  a  handout  on  women  ^aKa^math  (see  . 
Appendi'x  3  )  • '  ' 

Studies  show  that  the  assumption  that  wottieh  aren't 
good  in  math  is  false.    _     _       .       "    _  .  . 

*No  study  has _ conclusively  shown  that. sex-reiated  ♦ 
.    differences  in  math  ability  exist ^  although 

there  are . sex-related _ differences  in  achievement. 
*  The  gap  in  math  ability   Voesn't  show  up_  until. 
adoleseenee--a_ time  when. studies  have  shown  that 
many  girls  consider  studying  math  to  be  socially 
inappropriate .  ^  .  .        v . 

•^Parents  exert  pressure  on  boys  to  study  math,  and 
exert  pressure  on_gir.ls  not  to. 
Girls  and  boys. have  different  experiences  in  school 
athletics.  (12) 

1)  Sexist  stereotypies  of  female  athletes  inhibit 
their  piarticipatidn  in  sports .   ( Discussion  follow^) 

2)  Title  IX  has-  had  a  profound  effect  on  athletics 
for  women.      -   .: 

Inadequate  guidance  counselling  fails  to  prepare  girls 
for  the  real  world.  (13)^' 

1)  Students  are  given  a  handout  on  w.omen  in  the 
workplace  (sec  Appendix^), 

2)  Girls  are  often  steered  away  from  un traditional 
careers  (usually  the  highest-paying  jobs)  .^^ 

Women  are  largely  invisible  in  traditional  history 
presentations. 


0- 


c  . 


d. 
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±)   lA/omeh's  History  is  an  ernerging  field  that 
.'recognizes  that  .the  personal  is  historic, 

2)  'A  high  school  .  tlxtbook  in  use  at  Fairview  H;S; 
(Boulder)  .  contains  itiany _  exarnp.les  of  the 
•invisibility  of  wdrnen .  ( l4)    

-^The  .rbl^  of  .wornen  in  the  PrcDgressive  Moveineht 
is  .dismissed  with  two  paragraphs-  about  the 
Suffrage  Movernent  and  a  deferential  tone 
^.  '  '  ..about  the  Ternperance  Movement. 

*The  contributions  of  women  during  World  War  II 
are  totally  ignored, 

3)  Students  are  given  a  quiz  on  women  .in  hi&tory^and 
will  discuss  their  knowledge  of  woman's  role  in 

 history.  _ (  see  Amendix  5  )^ 

instructor  will  read  Title  IX  fb^  students. 

*"No  personal  shall  *   on  the  basis  of  sex^  be  excluded  from  _ 
participation  in*  be  denied  the  benefits  of,   or  be  subjected- 
to  discrimination  under  any  education  program  or  activity 
receiving  federal  financial  assis tance • "   ( 1972) 
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*Mary  Miles  Frossard,  Women* s^Mberation  Sociai  Movement  iE^iuBompiex 
Society,  University  of  Colorado  thesis,  July  28,  1972,  8. 


APPENDIX  2--THE  SEXIST  CYCLE 


of  -^e,maie5  and  rr\il\€S 


moLie,  roie^j  j'^^^? 


tncLle^  and  -e-^rim 


*  Rita  Bernstein,  "Sexism  in  Education,"  in  jSqu.i-  

School-s,  ed.  Myra  Pollack  Sadker  and  David  Miller  Sadker  INew  Yorkt 
Longmani  Inc.,  I982J ,  p.  ii.  ' 
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APPENDIX  3 

m 

WOMEN  AND  I^iATHEMTieS  FACT  SHEET  MELISSA  GAVEND. 


I^TH:     Females  are   innately  less  cap^blr?  of  learning  mathematics 
then  ina  1  . 

THE  TRUTH  Of'  I'llL::  .    *  '  . 

1,  '^^  popuiaLion  uf  males  wlic^  hwci  spiMiL  more  Liitie  studing  mathema- 
tics has  been  compared  to  a  popul  nt.inn  of  fo-Kaics  who  had.  studied 
less  mai:hO'nr\M  CH. "  ' 

2.  ''The  lack  of  succcxssfnl   rolcj jnofio i  s ,    impropor  |{\\chinc|  n\\c\ 
counsel ing  approaches ,   strong  social  orTiphasis  on  other  interests 

_  an^  life-styles,  and.  .  ^  the  lacK  of  feminine  content  in  text- 
^'book_^problems ,    ,    .   has  been  shown  l.o  have  its  negative  effecf*,2 

3..  '^Tvfe  out  of  every  three  pictures  in  the  math  oooks  surveyed  ^ 
were  of  males^  ancl  the  oxnmplos  fpvrMi  of  f{?mriios  df)inri  m»u.h-were 
insulting  and  designed  to  reinlrorc'?  I  Ik-  worst  stereo  types 3 


8 

Q 


"The  differential  standards-  for  ma  t.hcma  ties  achievement  is 
communicated  -i^o  boys  and  q  i  rls  Mii-()\im!i  cj  i  f  foronL  ial  treatment 
as  Vv-eii  as  clif*ferenLial  expecLal.ton  of  success. "'1 


"The  prpblein  with  girLs  is^l.   l  lie  ability.;  to  ^earn  ma'th  but 
the  wii  1  ingiioss  '±0  .study  mrn  iK"*^ 

in   theXS^^viet  LUiion  aire  so  acrrusl.fvned  to  vomerx'.s  partici- 
pa^Hig_i.ii  ri|4_J:ioids  of.sl-uUy,    i  h.^i.    i  1,1^  F^orf ormdnce  of  girls 
is.  comparable' to  that  of  boys  in  Mia t htjJiU tics  and  physics. "5 

Males,  show  hifthor  .scores  on  spa  I'l  al    v  i  snnl  i  zat  ion  which  is  very 
likely  due  to  social   cpiidi  t ionihq .     l-'()r  «:.»xa-iip'le  ^   playing  ball  * 
introduces  males  to  calrulus  niid'  physics.     Also^  keeping  score 
is,a  5i:ictionijl   use  of  ruiMibu  rs .     (;iris  at*L^  often  denied  these 
ex|5er  ienccs .  ^ 

Women  atl^lotes  outperform  nvorago  rnon.ori  spatinl    .skills  tests? 

"Moreover,   no  amount  of  .speculation  so.  far  has  unearthed  a 
matliema  tical  .  cotiipt^Loncy    in  siimo  i.mMiblf^,   MUMsur.jblo  substance  - 
in-  the  body .  "'^  _       '  , 
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APPENDIX  4- 


Working  women  fact'  sheet 


SPRING. 


;  r 
i9''82 


_     .'Myth.:    Working   Women   ar^   goinc   to   ^^tm^i-i-^^^   .      -  - 

their  ^usbands  will  support  th^^?'it  if'nof"orth  a's'L^^"'  ^° 
...en    for   betted   paying   J.b.    because   they   don't   Work   that   L"h.^  '° 


I) 
se 
2) 


"60%   of  the 


_   female  work 

seperated,    or  married    to  husbands 


19oP.  w,',F,  s1rtr,le.,  widowed,  divorced  or 
earned   less    than$5,000   a  yr 


force  In 

'•The^T^rbportidrorsln^T'r';:;"            ^''''y^''   -""^    than$5,000   a  yr." 
  ,  -      F'^i.i.xuii    ot    single   women    now   in    thp    laSr.^    c   /  ^ 

^)        Working   women    expressed   l^rk    nf    --fm^   ^   

education.    They   noted   a   d^f  ea  t^f  at  c  i  ^  ode  *  in "^^'^•^  ^   '°  continue. 
They    expressed   a   desire    f  0  r  "  r  ^  i  n  i  ^  ^      A        L    ° '    '  ^    towards    them   in  general,. 

laws,    an.-p.blicly    f  un  ded   ch    1 L  ar  e'p  r  oo  r  aL        '  h  '  ?  '  '  anti-discriminator- 

edacatlcnal    goals.  cniidcare   programs    to   help   them  persue  work  and 

5)        "The    proportion   of  women   age   25-54     workt„o       •         r.  - 
in   time,    advanced    from   37%    in    1 9  5  0   t  o   5  4  %  1  9  7  4  °{ .  " "   '"^  P'^^" 

'^asr  0oL\%?^''''.'^"^°"  women  .96Z  ofwhom 

•5,387,00Ochildren   lived   in   impoverished  famlies 


b)        "As   of    1974    2,  35  1  ,000 
Had   children    under   age  -18. 
headed   by  women." 
7) -      "More    than    2S%   of  the 


7%    in    19A0.    Today    the    labor    force    includi,'   f ildren   no&  work,    compared  wi: 
with    children    under    18    and    3   8    million   of%H?''°'''*^''''^   ^'^   million  women 
yea.soid."  million   of   this    group   have    1    chi^d   less   than"  6  • 

8)        "By    the   8th   month   after   childbirt-h    1 1  "/   ^  f 

•  had      entered    the   Work    force,    com  Jared   Wi  t,     1 9%  '^^J'^^^^^o   Ha6   a    Urst  birti/\ 

Women  with  3  or  more  children  had  rhigher  ^ ^ /^^^ °  ^ ^ d  ^  3 eco nd  b ir t h  . ' 
.to    the.,  greater   economic    need  of   a   large    famnj  ^'"Pl°y'"«"t   which   may  be  due 

husbandrprl!ent^h:s^:te:SJirr?Lriri97rth^  «^^H 

of    the    labor    force    population      50    2^   of    the. e.^^""!"^"   constituted  47.6% 

or    HRe    67.5%    of    these'wo.men   Wo  rked    fn^l  t  i^e!  "  children    under    18  years 
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Women:  _a    Pat  abb  ok    (Washington    D'.C:    U.S.    Goy  t  ,    Printing   Office,  1980), 

•    p  p\  2  5^27. 
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ERIC 


 1.  Prudence  Crahdall         aJ^Art  organizer  of  the  Jjnder-  ^p^\)^ 

-   '   *  ground  Railroad  during  the 

:  •  Civil  War   

.  -  2.  Mary  Berry  b.    First  woman  president  of  a  ma- 

-jor  state  i^niversity  - 
'     3.  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la       c.    Nucleaf  physicist  - 
Cruz 

 4.  Patricia  Harris   '  d.    Winner  of  Nobel  Prizt  for 

^  Physics  in  1963 

 5.  Dixie  Lee  Ray  e.    Estabhshed  a  school  for  black 

girls  in  Connecticut  prior  to  the 
Civil  War 

  6:  Harriet  Tubman  f.    Responsible  for  the  creation  of 

several  Hispanic  wpmeri's  co- 
alitions ^   -  ,  - 

J   7:  Alice  Paul  g.    Classfe  ballet  dancer  in  the 

1940^  and  1950s 

  8.  Lupe  Anguiano  h.    Author  of  a  rationale  for  edu- 
cating women  in  the  fifteenth  r 
century  ^ 

  9.  Susan  B.  Anthonty  i:    Governor  of  Washingto^i,  for- 

/         '  met  head  of  Atomic  Energy 

^  ^  Commission 

  10.  Betty  Friedan     "V         j     Anthropologisl,  psycholbgist, 

^  writer,  lecturer^^and  jeachtfr 

.   1  i .  Maria  Tallchief  k  .   leader  in  the  s^ggleforjvom- 

/  en*s  rights  durihg  the  nine- 

^  teenth  century 

  ■    r^r^^aria  Gbeppert-  1.    U.S.  runnpr  who  won  three 

Mayer  Olympic  gold  medals  in  196D 

for  field  and  trade   

  13.  Wilma  Rudolph  m.    Militant  suffragist  who  orga- 

„  liized  parades  and  demon-  . 
stratidns  in  the  nation's  capital 
^±:::::^  14.  Chien-Shiuhg  Wu  n.    First  black  woman  to  be  ap- 

.  pointed  ati  ambassador  arid 
later  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Cabr 
iiiet    , 

  15:  Margaret  Mead  b.    Author  o£  The  Fmimne  My^^ 

9  and  one  of  the  foUitdcrt  of  the 

aioSUUerS  o  n  bacX  National  OrganizaUon  for 

'    _  Women  (N.O.Wj  j  ^ 
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Altiarriative  Fubiires/Feiniriize  the  Future 


Prepared  for  John  Haas 

:     University  of  Colorado/ 
__      School  of  Education 
By  Nancy  Wagner  *  : 


WmSt  30^ 
May  6,  1982 


bessbh  Plan 'for  Educatibh  ^ID  Fbrinati  Lecture  and  Discussibh 

instructori  Nancy  Wagner  Time . Frame  1  75  minutes 

Discipliriej  Educatibn  Supplementary  material  si 

Grade  Leveli  University  Notation  Hand-^but 

GOAL;     To  encourage  student  considerate  on  of  nonsexist  curricu  ^ 
as  a  means  to  promote  alternative  social  structures.* 

OBJECTIVES;    __  ,  - 

1,  Knowledge  of  the  process  of  sex-typed _  socialization^ 
^:   2,  Understanding  how  sex^role  socializatibh  results  in  ^  . 
different  world  views  ih  wbmeh  and  merii  and  then  how 
these  views  effect  our  lives,         _  ^  _ 

3,  Identif icatiah  of  ne'^essary  cbhsiderat ions .^tT  .the  move-r 
ment  towards  "feminization  (reassessing  femiriine  char- 
acteristics as  valuable  and  .beneficial  for  all  people), 

4.  Identification  of _  the  heed  for  empowerment,     the  op- 
portuhity  to  freely  wbrk  to  develop  your  full  potential); 

EXTRA  AGTIVI'^Yi.  Discuss  some  _pbssible  future  characteristics  and 
~li  T  potentials  bf  a  feminized  ^vorld, 

OBJECTIVE  1:  Knowledge  bf  the.process  of  sex-typed  socialization. 

A.   Identify  psychblbgical  and  social  sex  differences, 
;        '  1.  Ask  students  to  identify:how  people  usually  label 

appropriate  male  and  female  roles  and  behaviprs^ , 
£ie^  what  are  the  stereotypes?)*  ^  " 

2,  Record  the  students*   ideas  on, the  biabkboar^,  arid 
draw  conclusions    ______  - 

^  a.    females  tend  to  be  relatiohal-or  iented  ^  (hur-t 

turantt^  cooperative^  and  aware  bf  embtibns) 
b.  males  tend  to  be  instrumental-oriented  (indiv--' 
idualistic,  aggressive,  rational  i^_ahd  co^npe  titive  ) 
:      '     B,  Explain  a  possible  origin  of  these  sex  differences!-  Object  - 
Relations  the'ory  -  ^  i 

1,  Object-Reiatiohs  theory,  is  an  dff-shpot  of_p|ycho-^_-  ^ 
analytical  theory  which  states  that  a  person*-€L  identity 
is  formed  by  the  early  interactions  with,  it  s  mother » 
(see  ehod^ow  fiotatibh  for  more  information;  sources?  • 

C.   Discuss  possible  results  of  sex-epecific  perceptions  of 

the  worldi         __     _  _    __   _  :   ,   

•  1. Women  usually  behave  as  caretakers  of  others  and  society. 
*and  men  usually  behave  as;  protectors  (  which  involves^ 
aggresSibn:  and  competitioni    _  _   .  _ 

2,  males  become  more  dominant  in  social  relatibnsi  and 
;  females  become  more  submissive 

QBJEGTIVE  2 1  Understanding  how  sex-role  socializatibrv- results 

'   in  different  world  views  in  wbmen  and  men,  and 

then  how  these  views  effect  our.liyes, 
.  Ai  We  are  living  in  a  patriarchal  social  struclyure 

1.  Our  society  remains  organized  in  a  way ^ which  enables 
'''-^  large  population  growth,   social  and  scientific, 

development,  and  defense.     This,  organization  was  

established_in  a  post-industrialized. time  in  history, 
and  may  be  destructive  to  our  present  worla^  

2.  patriarchj^  relies  on  men  to\ protect,  which  mea^^^^ 

.   using  competitioni  rationality  and  individualism. 
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3i  patriarchy  values  inen*s  responsibilities^  which  gives 
men  more  power  in  societyi  > 
Bi   Discussion  of  present  global  situation 
^  :  I0   the  prevalent  attitude  of  a  heed  to  conquerp^  both:--- 

each  other  and  the  environment ^   still  exists, 
2i   identify  the  nuclear  arms  race ^   the  threat  of  nucjear 
war,  and  the  endangered Vehvirbhijieht  as  present 
results  of  patriarchy 

a*   these,  current  problems  originate  f^:*om  male 
socialization  to  protect  and  cbhqueri  which 
'eheburages  ebmpetitibh  and  power /Struggles  ^ 
bi   these  behayibrs. result  in  unhealthy. relations 
on  ihterpersbhali  grbupi  societal^  arid  glbbal 
_     ^  levels  _  * 

•  C,   Discussibri  of  the  need  to  move  toward .^alterriatlve  structures 

1,  the  Van  Scbtter  text(  see  ribtatibris^  we  have  arirSeeclc:u 
I  fbr  ••global  iriterdeperiderice^^  (a  globally  shared  rieed 
-X;  fbr  each  bther  arid  bur  resources^  which  results  ,  ' 

iri  a  more  peaceful  arid  eqiJal  world)  that  i^  met  through 
reductibri  bf  cpinp^titibri  arid^  aggression  .  ^ 

2.  we  rieid  tb  femiriize  the_  structure  (  ericour*agirig 
^     cbbperatibri  aricf  cbTnmbriality ) 

3t  as  seerip  cbbperattibri-  an<i  commonality  are  female 
charaateristicsj^  ideritifyirig  wbmeri  as  the  most 
kribwli^igable  and  experieric^d  sources'  of  uridirstaridirig 
V    arid  irifbrmatibri 

OBJECTIVE  3t  Ideritif icatidri  of  riecessary  cbrisiderations  iri  the 

attempt  to _ feminize  ___  _   '  

A,   Self-inquiry,  and  education  as  the  necessary  beginning  

 l.Hand^outnptation  sheet        source  of  relevant  information) 

;     B. .  the  development  of  feminization  becomes  possible  through 
empowering  people  

1.  define  empowerment  again    -  

2.  empowerment  is  necessary  for  women  to. encourage 
their  self-esteer^  and  self- trust 

3.  erapowernjpnt  is  necessary  for  men  to  encourage  

their 'T'e spec t  for^  and  value  of^  feminine  characteristics 

eBJEGTIVE  4t   identtf icatibri  of  the  need  for  empowerment^  arid  how 
an  Educator  can  facilitate  it 
Ai   Sexist  curriculum  tends  to  inhibit  sfii  individual  from 
freely  wbrkir^  to  develop  his  or  her  full  potential 

li   it  prejsents  traditional  rble-models  arid  stereotypes 

a*  girls  are  shBwri  as  passive i   fbllbwersf  riur-        ^  ^ 
turersf  arid  boys  are  shown  as  activet  adveritvirbuSf 
0  leadersf  arid  discoverers 

2,  bbys  a^^-^xlncburaged  to  be  aggress ivei  arid  girls 

are  ericouraged  to  be  passive  (recall  rbles  bf  patriarchy)* 

3.  stbriesf  activitiesi  arid  materials  are  geared  for  bbys 

a»  the  ma iri_ characters  iri_mbst  stories  are.malef 
word  problems  frequeritly  require  mechariical 
arid  rational, kribwledge 
^,   these  examples  J  plus,  rri^riy,  more  t   illustrate  how  sexist 
educatibri  terids  to  channel,  iridividuals  dbwri  distirict 
sexrrble  paths,  which  irihibits  the  charice  tb  attairi 
full  pbteritial  .  - 
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Bi  Nonsexist  currictalum^can  be  a  means  for  eftfJowermeht 
ii   sex-specific  socialization  can  "be^  irihi'bitea_'by 

fearing  all  activities  towards  a  ^x-neutral  structure 
a  structure  which  abolishes  sexual^ stereotypes 
as     indicators  of  appropriate  behayioiO- 
2*  this  structure  establishes  equal  e ducat ion p  which 

prbihbtes  erapbwermeht 
3*  empowerment  allows  for  mbvemeht  toward  alternative 
soc  ial  struc  ture  s 

EXTRA  ACTIVITYt     Discuss  sbrhe.pbssibie  ftiture  characteristics 

and  pbtehtials  of  a  feminized  world. 
Ai  Ask  students  tb  imagine  what  a  cooperative  world  would 

Ibbk  like  to  them  _ 
Bi  Use  a  braihstbrmihg  session  (record  on  blackboard)  to 
mbtivate  student  participation  and  creativity  _ 
^    a*  explain  brainstbrmihg  as  an  "anything  goes"  creative 
exercise  i  with  no  heed  to  be  critical  of  what  ideas 
come  up 


^Instructor's  Nbtei  The  material  in  this  unit  presents  new 
and  different  ideasi  it  becomes  imports      tb  ackhbwledge  the 
sex-specific  generalizations  included. 

The  instructor  can  expect  student  disagreemShts  in  reaction 
to  the  material.  Specif ic  points  which  may  elicit  disagreement 
include!  the  challenge^mde  to  patriarchy,  the  heed  to  ihtegratev 
feminine  values  into  the  structurei  the  ^hecessity  fbrj  and  iresults 
of  empowerment,  and  the  necessity  to  implement  hbhsexist  ciirriculum. 
Because  of  these  possibilities i  the. instructor  should  understand 
the  material,  acquaint  him  or  herself  with  the  sources  hbtedp 
and  be  prepared  tb  facilitate  a  debate. 
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NOTATIONS 


ferent  set  of  riorms  than  those  of  the  male  wbrldi  and  deserve 
separate  recognition  and  study.     Emphasis  on  Part  VI i  "The  Eeohbmj* 
the  Polity,  and  the  Female  World. 

Eiise  Boulding,  Womeni  The  Fifth  World  (New  rorki  Headline 
Series,  1980).   ; 

Areport  on  the  present  status  of  women  around  the  world, 
with  emphasis  on  women  and  global  development.     A  discussion 
of  the  future  potentials  gf  women  as  participants  in  development 
is  inciudedi     I  emphasized  Chapters  6  and  7. 

Nancy  Ohodorow,  "Feminism. and  Difference «  Gender,  Relation, 
and  Differhce  in  Psychoanalytical  Perspective,"  in  Tfre  Socialist 


_    A  _theor;^tieai  essay  explain  ,  ^he  processes  of  identification 
and  differentiation  ftrom  ah  Object-Relations  perspective.' 
Chbdbrbw  connects  intrapsychic  development  to  the  male-defined 
social  structure*     A  thought-provoking  essayi   i  highly  suggest  it. 

Dbrbthy  Dinnersteih^  The  Mermaid  and  The  Minotaur  (  New  Yorki 
Harper ^Cblbphbn  Bbofcsr  197^71 

Dihnersteih  addresses  intrapsychic  sex  differences  as  effected 
by  early  human  interact ibh^  broader  socialization  processes, 
and  covert  cultural  beliefs* 

Susan  Griffin,  Woman  and  Nature  (New  Yorkt  Harper  and  Row 
Publishers,  1980). 

A  literary  work  identifying  various  different  life  percep- 
tions and  values  of  men  arid  women. 

National  Education  Assoc iatibhj^  "Educatibh  for  Survival i 
Schools  and  Sex-Role  Stereotypes"  (Bbul?^^COi  University  of  Gol- 
orado  Women  Studies  Prdgr)^m,  1972). 

 A  comprehensive  booKleV  siddre^  various  areas  where  sexism 

inhibits  the  educational  process.     These    ar,eas  include j  physical, 
economic,  psychologicalj^^nd. political'.     Emphaisis  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  sur'^l'^^f  • 


 Myra  Pollack  Sadler  and  David  Miller  Sadler,  ^x  Equity 

Handbook^o^  Schoolg  (New  York i  Longman.,^  1932). 

A  comprfehensive  resource  for  use  in  identifying  sex  bias 
in  curriculum,  teacher-student  interactions,  and  in  education.  / 
Specific  areas  on  where  and  how  sexism  is  alive  in  education 
are  delineated^ 

Judith  Stacy,  Susan  BereaOd^^^^  And  J411 

Game^  Tumbling  Aft^ert  Sexism- in-Amerdcan.  Education  (New  York: 
Deli'  Publishing  Gorapany,  197^).  ~_  _ 

A  collection  of  essays  analyzing  sexism  in  education  in 
a  variety  of  areas,   ineludihgi  language,  counseling,  testing, 
in  textbooks  and  in  history* 


Review i  (Volume 
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DOXaxxons  contiiiueu 


Alvin  Toffler^  ed.  Learning  For  Tdmof f ow>  The  Role  oi^th_e 
Future  in  Education  (  New  York;^  Vintage  Books.  197^0.       _  _^  _ 

A  collection  of  essays  addressing  various  aspects  on  the  

future  of  education.     Included  are  papers  analyzing  the  educational 
systems  today  and  a  presentation  of  future  models.     Chapter  3 
analyzes  education  from  a  feminist  perspective; 

Janice  Law  Trecker,   "Sex  Stereotyping  in  the  Secondary 
School  niiT-ricinum."  Phi  Delta  Kappari,   (Oct.  1973),  p.  110-12i 

A  short  article  discussing  some  basic  areas  where  sexism 
exists  in  secondary  schools*     A  good  heg/tining  point  for  an 
investigation  of  sexist  eurricUlUm. 

Richard        Van  Scotter,  Richard  J  Kraft ^  and  John  B*'  Haas*  ^ 
Foundations  of  Educationi   Social  Pe^^pec^ives  (Englewood  Cliffs  NJ: 

Prentice -Hall,   Inc^  1979).   /        ,    .  ^4. 

A  textbook  addressing  various  issues  relevant  to  future 
educators.   I  focused  on  the  final  unit  dealing  with  the  future. 
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